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Frew have discharged more fully than Mr. Livingston that 
debt, which Bacon holds every one to owe to his profession. 
In addition to an honest and liberal practice, he has indeed, 
to use the language of that great man, visited and strengthened 
the roots and foundation of the science itself; he has graced 
it in reputation and dignity, and amplified it in profession and 
substance. It too generally happens, that those, who have 
confined themselves to a particular science, learn to attribute 
to it an undue importance among the various branches of 
human knowledge and improvement, and also bring themselves 
to believe, that in its forms, usages and long practised rules, 
there are intrinsic excellence and advantage, which it is un- 
wise to controvert and almost improper to change. If we 
regret, we may yet pardon such prejudices to the votary of 
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abstract science, or to the professors of those arts whose 
objects are to excite the imagination or gratify the taste. 
The astronomer consumes the silent watches of the night 
in counting and noting the revolutions of worlds scarcely 
visible and immeasurably distant; why should we deny to 
him the pride of believing, that his pursuit is the purest and 
noblest that can engage the industry of our race? Sucha 
belief quickens and rewards his own zeal, while it is innocent 
in every sense which can affect the interest or welfare of 
others. The artist or the mechanist, who limits his genius by 
the rules and theories of other days, is only left to find him- 
self lingering in the race, and losing the profits or the honors 
which are gained by more enlightened competitors in_ the 
same pursuit. A prejudice, however, is only thus harmless, 
while it affects no one but him who has the right to in- 
dulge it, and may innocently do so. When it operates in- 
juriously on the personal rights, the interests, property, or 
fortunes of mankind ; when it excludes the lights which are 
shed on every kindred subject by philanthropy, research, and 
the certain progress of human knowledge ; when it deals with 
things present, according to harsh, cold, or cruel doctrines of 
ages less wise and refined ; when it upholds, as if they were 
sacred, forms and institutions that have sprung from obsolete 
customs, or arisen from the wants of a society altogether dif- 
ferent ; then prejudice ceases to be excusable, and those who 
uphold it ought to be regarded less as innocent advocates of 
the wisdom of other days, than as unwise and injudicious 
opposers of the improvement and happiness of their own 
times. 

These principles are peculiarly applicable to jurisprudence ; 
a science which directly affects all the social duties and rela- 
tions of men. In preserving individual rights, it substitutes 
for the hand of power a universal mutual compact, whose 
foundation is the intention and desire of protecting all, at the 
least individual sacrifice. In preventing or punishing the ex- 
cesses of passion and crime, it acts not from the impulse of 
personal retaliation, nor assumes a control over the secret 
emotions of the heart ; but it calmly inquires into the exact 
extent of infringement on the privileges or happiness of others, 
and seeks so to punish it as to prevent the repetition of similar 
injuries, and bring home to the aggressor a full sense of the 
wrong that he has committed. 
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Such a science, therefore, is not abstract. It is immediate- 
ly dependent on the state of human society. Its rules var 
with the variations of knowledge, of refinement, of all the 
social arts. It improves in proportion to the improvements 
of civilization. | Reason, and simplicity, and humanity remove 
its peculiarities, enlarge its utility, and soften its severity. It 
regards the present and not the past, equally in the things to 
be regulated and the manner in which they are treated ; and 
he, who, in our days, should govern himself in this science by 
the rules of Lycurgus or the Decemvirs, would not be more 
wise than a countryman of Arkwright or Laplace, who should 
calculate the motions of the stars like the astrologers of Chal- 
dea, or weave our garments on such looms as were used by 
the fair-haired matrons of Troy. 

Yet in no science has it been so difficult, as in this, to in- 
troduce these indisputable principles. In no science have its 
intelligent professors, those skilled in all its branches, and 
imbued with all its learning, united themselves so strenuously 
to maintain its actual excellence ; to oppose its progressive 
improvement, with the improvement of all things around ; 
and to reconcile us to the strange and obsolete forms, which 
are equally at variance with the reason, the customs, and the 
humanity of a later age. The despotic vigor of Justinian was 
requisite to reduce and to pare away the absurdities of centu- 
ries in the Roman law ; Napoleon found it scarcely more diffi- 
cult to unite into one, half the principalities of Europe, than 
to reconcile the conflicts of the parliaments of France ; and 
even in Britain, amid all her wonderful progress in science 
and in art, men, prominent, intelligent and enlightened men, 
are still found, who vehemently uphold, in her civil and crimi- 
nal laws, things equally absurd and inhumane ; who seem de- 
lighted to find reason in the most ridiculous fictions ; and who 
shake their heads now, with significant distrust, at the sagacity 
and philanthropy of Brougham, just as their predecessors may 
have done in former days at the innovations of Mansfield or 
of Bacon. 

It could not have been without a full knowledge of all these 
difficulties, that Mr. Livingston undertook the task of framing 
a complete system of penal law for Louisiana, the State of 
his adoption. ‘The opposition he had experienced to his 
efforts for introducing a simple and expeditious mode of civil 
practice, free alike from the prolixities of the Spanish and the 
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fictions of the English law, though it was fortunately unsuc- 
cessful, rested in his remembrance, and probably deferred, 

though it never induced him to forego, this more important 
and laborious undertaking. During fifteen years of almost 
uninterrupted residence in Louisiana, he had been engaged as 
a lawyer of the highest rank ; he had become thoroughly con- 
versant with every portion of the civil and criminal code ; he 
had ascertained its intrinsic defects ; and he had resolved, that, 
in fulfilling his duty to his profession, be would present to his 
fellow-citizens such views for the alteration and amendment of 
their criminal law, as were dictated by the benevolence of an 
enlightened age, and ought to be expected from a people pos- 
sessing the fullest power of self-government. 

In the early part of the year 1820, being at that time a 
member of the House of Representatives, he introduced to 
the notice of the legislature the subject of a complete revision 
of the criminal law. He stated, as the principles by which 
the legislature ought in his opinion to be governed, that the 
objects of a code were solely the prevention of crime, and 
reformation of the criminal ; that all offences should be clearly 
defined, in Janguage generally understood ; that punishments 
should be proportioned to the offence ; that the rules of evi- 
dence should be ascertained, as applicable to each ; that the 
mode of procedure should be simple, and the duty of execu- 
tive and magisterial officers explicitly declared by law. In all 
these points, the existing laws of Louisiana were notoriously 
defective ; and the legislature readily yielded to such enlight- 
ened suggestions. An act was promptly passed, for the 
appointment of a person learned in the law, whose duty it 
should be to prepare and present to the succeeding assembly, 
for its consideration, a code of criminal law both in the French 
and English languages, clearly defining all offences, laying 
down the rules of evidence and procedure, pointing out the 
duties of public officers, and designating the nature and man- 
ner of punishment. To perform this high trust, Mr. Living- 
ston was himself elected, by a joint vote of the Senate and 
House of Representatives ; ; and, in accepting it, he at once 
resolved to encounter the necessary sacrifice of his private 
interest and professional engagements. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a more chaotic mass, than 
the existing provisions in Louisiana with regard to criminal 
offences. They were a strange compound of customs, stat- 
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utes, and traditions ; they were framed, as occasion had re- 
quired, for the various stages of society, from uncertain and 
almost defenceless settlements in a savage wilderness, to the 
actual state of an enlightened and numerous commercial com- 
munity ; and they blended the languages, opinions, and pecu- 
liarities of the successive sovereignties of the French, Spaniards, 
and Americans, in the same region. From the settlement of 
the country, at the close of the seventeenth century, until the 
year 1763, the institutions were of course founded on the ex- 
isting laws of France. On its cession to Spain, that power 
solemnly promulgated its own laws, though of course many of 
the municipal regulations, which had previously existed, con- 
tinued in force. When France in 1803 received back from 
Spain the possession of the province, by virtue of the treaty 
of St. Ildefonso, she retained it only provisionally, in order 
to deliver it to the United States, according to the treaty of 
Paris, and, during that short interval, made no material altera- 
tion in the existing laws. On the organization of the territo- 
rial government, while Congress extended to it certain general 
laws, gave the right of trial by jury, and introduced the writ of 
habeas corpus, they yet expressly retained all not directly in- 
consistent with these, and continued the existing code until 
altered by the legislature. Although, in the subsequent fifteen 
or twenty years, many such alterations undoubtedly took 
place, yet they were partial or temporary ; the old institutions 
were for the most part of actual authority ; and, in the course 
of his investigation, Mr. Livingston discovered, that the citi- 
zens of Louisiana, in the nineteenth century, were amenable 
for the most strange and ludicrous offences, and subject to 
such punishments as were inflicted in Europe during the mid- 
dle ages. The inevitable result was, that the definition and 
prosecution of many crimes were not only uncertain, but 
placed entirely beyond the reach of the people ; a long list of 
penalties, equally oppressive and absurd, was, strictly speak- 
ing, in force, and might, in bad times, be made an instrument 
of great injustice ; a discretion, always unsafe and often trench- 
ing on legislative power, was of necessity yielded to the judi- 
ciary ; and there was an entire want of that precision of lan- 
guage and simplicity of arrangement, without which a penal 
code becomes little better than a system of legalized tyranny. 
Such a state was unworthy of an enlightened, and danger- 
ous to a free, people. ‘The time had arrived, when it had 
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become impossible any longer to retain it, or to delay the 
remedy of evils becoming daily more apparent and more 
oppressive. Although the responsibility was great, Mr. Liv- 
ingston at once perceived, that in executing the honorable 
duty he had undertaken, he could only satisfy those who had 
intrusted him with it, by boldly assuming a course entirely 
different from that of partial modification and temporary expe- 
diency. The nature and extent of the change were ques- 
tions that demanded and received his deepest Consideration. 
While he was determined, on the one hand, that no fear of 
innovation, or senseless clamor of prejudice, should induce 
him to throw away so rare an occasion for offering to his 
countrymen a system founded on the solid and permanent basis 
of public good, he had yet been too long and intimately 
engaged in the practice of the law, not to know the absolute 
necessity of attention to the most minute and careful practical 
provisions. A repeal of the old penal laws, and of such of 
the later statutes as cast any uncertainty on the construction 
of those that were retained, would have given but partial 
relief. To provide, by new statutes, for other cases, would 
have been only to continue the patchwork system which had 
produced the existing evils, and to bring back, in a few years, 
the same incongruities that had afforded the whole ground for 
amendment. <A system of laws, uniform and consistent, 
either framed into codes, or embraced in different statutes, 
was the only remedy that could satisfy the people of Loui- 
siana. 

Though well aware of the objections that had often been 
started to a written code, the reflections and experience of 
Mr. Livingston both led him to prefer it to a system of dif- 
ferent and independent laws. The State, after a practice of 
many years, had derived such indisputable benefit from a 
similar improvement in the civil branch of its jurisprudence, 
where the endless variety and ever-changing nature of con- 
tracts and other civil relations presented peculiar difficulties, 
that it was impossible to feel the force of objections raised to 
the easier task of making a written system of penal law. As 
to its superiority, if capable of practical and efficient opera- 
tion, there could be no doubt. It is finely remarked by 
Blackstone, in speaking of criminal law, that ‘*‘ the knowledge 
of this branch of jurisprudence, which teaches the nature, 
extent, and degrees of every crime, and adjusts to it its 
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adequate and necessary penalty, is of the utmost importance 
to every individual in the state ; for no rank or elevation in 
life, no uprightness of heart, no prudence or circumspection 
of conduct, should tempt a man to conclude, that he may not, 
at some time or other, be deeply interested in these research- 
es. The infirmities of the best among us,’’ he continues, 
‘¢the vices and ungovernable passions of others, the insta- 
bility of all human affairs, and the numberless unforeseen 
events, which the compass of a day may bring forth, will 
teach us, upon a moment’s reflection, that to know with pre- 
cision what the laws of our country have forbidden, and the 
deplorable consequences to which a wilful disobedience may 
expose us, is a matter of universal concern.’’ That this 
knowledge is to be more easily obtained by every citizen, and 
more generally and extensively diffused, by means of a simple 
arrangement of the penal law, under its different heads and in 
a single and complete system, seems scarcely to need asser- 
tion. The legislator then discovers, at a glance, what ought to 
be supplied, retracted, or corrected ; the magistrate and the 
judge see at once their duties, and the extent and limitation of 
their powers ; the citizen knows, without the necessity of 
extraordinary scrutiny, the rights of himself and others, by 
what acts those are to be maintained, and these will be vio- 
Jated. 

The labors of Mr. Livingston were, therefore, guided by 
two paramount considerations. He endeavoured to ascertain 
accurately and completely the offences which were to be 
guarded against and suppressed, for the welfare of the whole 
community, without a reference to existing laws or prejudices, 
except so far as they affected that welfare ; and he undertook 
to prepare, to the fullest extent of his abilities, a written 
system, expressing in plain language all the rules necessary 
for protecting the government of the country, and the per- 
sons, property, and reputations of the citizens, and for pre- 
venting and punishing wilful and careless breaches of these 
rules, when truly ascertained. At the session of the legisla- 
ture, in the early part of the year 1822, he presented the 
first result of his labors, in a preliminary report to the General 
Assembly, stating the progress he had made, explaining the 
plan on which he proposed to execute the work, giving some 
detached parts as specimens of the execution, ‘and awaiting 
their direction, whether it should be completed or not. The 
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General Assembly was so entirely satisfied with the correctness 
of the principles laid down by Mr. Livingston, and the able 
manner in which they were developed, that a joint resolution 
was passed by the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
afterwards approved by the Governor, in which they declared 
their entire approbation of the plan proposed, and earnestly 
solicited him to prosecute his work in accordance with it. 
Thus cheered and encouraged, in the very outset, by the 
approval of those who had first selected him, he proceeded 
with alacrity in the execution of his task. The exercise of 
his best faculties, to use his own language, had been labori- 
ously and faithfully employed, under the direction of a religious 
desire to perform the high duty intrusted to him, in a manner 
which might realize, in some degree, the great views at which 
he aimed. Not a provision was made without the deepest 
reflection upon its consequences. Not a line was written, 
that was not sent to every quarter of the Union in search of 
amendment. Every suggestion offered was adopted without 
pride of opinion, when it brought conviction to his mind. 


** Well aware,” he says, ‘‘ of the difficulties of my task, but 
feeling convinced that they were not insurmountable, I under- 
took it with so much confidence as was necessary to sustain me 
in its execution; but with that distrust of my own powers, 
which made me submit to the test of long reflection and severe 
scrutiny, every principle I laid down, and every provision intend- 
ed to give it effect. I made these my leading rules; to adopt 
no theory, by whatever specious argument supported, until [ 
should be convinced of its practical utility; diligently to seek 
for information, but to admit nothing upon the mere authority of 
high names; to make no unnecessary innovation, but boldly to 
propose every change I should think practicable and useful.” 


This process, of course, unavoidably consumed much 
time ; but, by assiduous labor, in little more than two years 
after his plan had received the sanction of the legislature, by 
the resolution referred to, he completed the entire work. It 
was at this period, that he was interrupted by one of those 
accidents, which sometimes occur to destroy the best monu- 
ments of human industry, and suddenly and unexpectedly mar 
the most useful and promising undertakings. Fortunately, in 
this instance, his patience and zeal enabled him to prevent that 
probable result. In the autumn of 1824, he had finished his 
manuscript, and prepared it completely for submission to the 
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legislature. Having received authority from them to print it 
for that purpose, he caused a fair copy of the whole to be 
Written. So anxious was he to avoid error, that he passed 
a great part of the night previous to sending it to the press, in 
himself comparing this with the original draft. He went to 
bed at a late hour, leaving both the manuscripts together in 
his library, and consoling himself with the pleasing thought, 
that he had completed the laborious task which had engaged 
his time and constant reflections. Not long afterwards he 
was awakened by acry of fire. This was found to be in the 


room where his papers had been left. They were all con-- 


sumed. Not a note or memorandum was saved. Though 
stunned at first by the sudden misfortune, his equanimity and 
industry did not desert him. Before the close of the same 
day, he had quietly commenced his task anew. On the 
meeting of the legislature, he communicated the incident to 
them, and another year was granted him to repair it. This 
was to be done entirely from recollection, as not a written 
vestige remained; and the labor of recomposition, always 
irksome, was interrupted and rendered more difficult by the 
interference of engagements which he had made on the 
supposition that this was done. In two years more, the 
second edition of his work was finished, and, in 1826, he 
presented his complete ‘‘ System of Penal Law,”’ to the 
Legislature of Louisiana, in the shape, more perfect than it 
originally was, in which we now see it. 

Prefixed to the system i itself, and forming, perhaps, t 
many persons, the most interesting portion of the work, is a 
series of introductory reports on each of its principal divisions. 
In these, Mr. Livingston has delineated, with a masterly 
hand, an outline of the whole science of penal jurisprudence. 
Pointing out, with the sagacity of a practised lawyer and the 
spirit of an intelligent legislator, the ends to be attained and 
the existing errors, he has discussed, with profound skill, the 
proper remedies to be applied. He clearly explains his own 
views ; enters most minutely and carefully into them all ; and 
submits, with the utmost candor, and, it must be admitted, 
always with much strength of argument and reflection, and 
generally with great correctness, his own original and peculiar 
suggestions. No one can fail to be impressed especially with 
the enlightened spirit of philanthropy, the single aim to benefit 
his fellow-creatures, which breathes throughout these discus- 
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sions ; and to this it may be added, that there is always an 
unaffected beauty and simplicity in the language, frequently 
rising, when the topic demands it, to a fervent eloquence, 
which will command the attention and interest of those, who 
might be repelled by the gravity and want of imagination, with 
which such subjects are generally treated. Indeed, the plan 
of presenting these preliminary arguments is a happy one. 
The design of the legislature was dictated by considerations 
of a just and beneficent patriotism. They desired to obtain 
for their constituents the best mode of administering justice, 
which could be derived from the experience, sagacity, and 
benevolence of the age. Though selecting a single individual 
to present this, it was with no weak or inconsiderate rever- 
ence for his opinions ; but in a belief, that, from his studies 
and character, he could offer them a system which must pos- 
sess more than usual excellence. Whether or not it did so, 
they were afterwards to judge. The wisdom of abolishing that 
which existed, the superiority of what might be substituted, 
the additions proposed to supply deficiencies, — all these 
were to be solemnly passed upon by them in completing the 
task, which they had only commenced, in confiding to Mr. 
Livingston his honorable trust. It was in accordance with 
this spirit, that, when he submitted his system, he also sub- 
mitted, with the utmost frankness and fulness, all his reasons 
in support of it. Addressing the General Assembly, he mod- 
estly says ; 

“They are longer and more argumentative than would have 
been necessary, if, still a member of your honorable body, I 
could meet objections as they were raised, and make the cor- 
rections which your superior wisdom would suggest. Having 
offered nothing without reflection, I have reasons for all I have 
proposed. Many of them, probably, will be found insufficient to 
support my conclusions; but those conclusions are honestly if 
not wisely drawn, and the system which they support is submit- 
ted in the full confidence, that it will receive a fair, a full, and a 
deliberate consideration. Fair, without prejudice against the 
reporter for the opinions he may entertain on other subjects, or 
against his doctrines for their novelty ; full, after a considera- 
tion of the whole system and the bearing of its different parts 
on each other; deliberate, without rejecting any one provision, 
until the reasons for proposing it have been maturely weighed, 
and its probable effects calculated. A decision thus made must 
be wise, and will doubtless prove satisfactory to your constitu- 
ents, and honorable to your country and yourselves.” 
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The ‘‘ System of Penal Law” opens with a Prelimi- 
nary Title, briefly stating the fundamental objects for the 
attainment of which it is established, and the plan and divis- 
ions in which it is framed. 

The original design of Mr. Livingston was, to comprise 
the whole system in a single code, giving a separate book to 
each of the principal divisions. A little experience, however, 
showed him, that, by such an arrangement, the subdivisions 
would not be sufficiently numerous to preserve order and 
distinctness in the distribution ; and that, by forming separate 
codes, these would be secured, and an easier mode of refer- 
ence obtained. ‘This plan and division, therefore, were finally 
adopted. 

The System comprises four distinct codes and a book of 
definitions. 

The first is called the Code of Crimes and Punishments. 
It is divided into two books. It contains general principles, 
and the description of all acts or omissions that are declared 
to be offences, with the punishment assigned to each. 

The second is called the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
It is divided into three books. It contains the means provid- 
ed for preventing offences that are apprehended, and repres- 
sing those that exist ; it directs the mode of bringing offend- 
ers to justice; and it describes the forms to be used in ~ 
judicial proceedings. 

The third is called the Code of Evidence. It is divided 
into two books. It contains the nature and whole law of 
evidence in penal as well as civil cases ; and it lays down the 
rules applicable to the several kinds of evidence. 

The fourth is called the Code of Reform and Prison 
Discipline. It is divided into three books. It contains a 
system of prison discipline, in all the stages in which impris- 
onment is used, either as the means of detention or punish- 
ment ; the places of confinement ; the treatment of prisoners 
therein; and the proper provisions for the voluntary and 
compulsory labor of discharged convicts and irreclaimable 
vagrants. 

The concluding division of the System is a Book of Defi- 
nitions, which defines the technical words and phrases used in 
the several codes. 

I. The Code of Crimes and Punishments is of course the 
most interesting portion of the work. It is that in which Mr. 
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Livingston displays his adherence to, and interpretation of the 
principles of jurisprudence, previously laid down, as the basis 
of his system ; that, by which the soundness and practicable- 
ness of these is to be effectually tested. It is a different, 
perhaps an easier task, to reason on the general principles of 
science, to point out incontrovertibly what justice, philan- 
thropy, and knowledge require, than to frame laws imbued 
with the spirit of these, which shall also meet the exi- 
gencies of human society, and prevent or repair the injuries 
arising from depravity or crime. ‘To show what is right and 
fit, is the delightful aim of philosophy ; to reduce it and apply 
it to practice, is the studious labor of legislation. 

The first book of this code contains general provisions, 
relative to the operations of the laws, to prosecutions and 
trials, and to the circumstances under which acts, that would 
otherwise be offences, may be justified or excused. These 
provisions embrace, in brief and simple language, what is 
necessary to protect the criminal from injustice, while they 
sustain the administration of the laws. In most instances 
they do not differ from those which belong to the enlightened 
jurisprudence of modern times ; but, in some, Mr. Livingston 
has made changes too important not to be noticed. 

Offences are explicitly confined to such acts or omissions 
as are made the direct subject of legislative decision ; and no 
pretence of their being within its meaning or spirit, no vague 
reference to the laws of nature, religion, or morality, is permit- 
ted to sanction the notice or punishment of them. The 
necessity of this provision has been proved by the frequent 
practice of American courts. Deriving their jurisprudence 
chiefly from the unwritten code of England, many instances 
are not wanting of the introduction of constructive crimes, 
which are utterly at variance with institutions, where interfer- 
ence in the different departments of government is forbidden. 
No injurious consequences, arising from an unpunished of- 
fence, accidentally unprovided for, can equal those which 
have resulted, and must inevitably result, from judicial legisla- 
tion. 

Another provision, novel in its character, which is intro- 
duced by Mr. Livingston, is that which simplifies the law, and 
ascertains the comparative degrees of guilt, where crimes are 
committed by several persons. To assimilate a person actu- 
ally ignorant of a crime with the perpetrator, because accident 
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or the bonds of kindred may have made him acquainted with, 
and induced him to conceal it, seems to be equally harsh and 
unjust. To relieve a supplicant offender who relies on our 
generosity, is an act which humanity can scarcely condemn, 
even ina stranger. ‘To make obedience to the law consist in 
sacrificing the ties of nature, in betraying those nearest and 
dearest to us by affection and by blood, can only be the rule 
of a barbarous and distant age. “¢ Almighty power,” Mr. 

Livingston eloquently remarks, " might counteract, for its own 
purposes, the feelings of ——— ; but a mortal legislator 
should not presume to do it. In modern times, such laws 
are too repugnant to our foclings to be frequently executed ; 
but that they may never be enforced, they should be expung- 
ed from every code which they disgrace.’”? ‘To put an end, 
therefore, to this conflict between natural sensibility and harsh 
legislation, Mr. Livingston provides that no relative of the 
principal offender, in the ascending or descending line, or in 
the collateral as far as the first degree, no person united to 
him by marriage, or owing obedience to him as a servant, 
shall be punished as an accessory. He thinks, however, that 
cases involving other ties of gratitude or friendship cannot be 
so properly distinguished by law, and he leaves them for the 
consideration of the pardoning power. 

The second book of this code is the most important in the 
whole System. It enumerates, classes, and defines all offences, 
as well as prescribes the nature and extent of punishments. 
The former naturally divide themselves, for the purpose of 
arrangement, into two great classes of public or private inju- 
ries, according to the character of the object against which 
they are directed. The latter are founded on the principle, 
that loss of personal liberty, of property, and of social and 
political privilege, are the best modes of suppression, preven- 
tion, and reform. 

Under the head of public offences, are ranked those which 
affect the sovereignty of the State, in its legislative, executive, 
or judiciary power ; the public tranquillity ; the revenue ; the 
right of suffrage ; the public records ; the current coin ; the 
internal and external commerce ; the freedom of the press ; 
the public health ; the public property and highways ; the 
morals of the people ; ; and the exercise of religion. Each of 
the offences falling under these heads is accurately defined, 
and provisions, intended to meet every case, have been intro- 
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duced, with an industry that has left little, if any thing, unno- 
ticed. In regard to some of them, there is considerable 


novelty. 

In offences against the legislative power, all interference by 
violence, threats, or corruption is forbidden under appropriate 
penalties, instead of being left to be repressed by the sup- 
posed inherent right to punish contempts. 

In those against the judiciary, while such as are of more 
usual occurrence are guarded against, those which may 
be committed by the functionaries themselves are specially 
considered. Combating, with firmness, but without wag 
spect, the strongly urged sentiments of those who think i 
degrading to suppose that men entrusted with this high office 
can be influenced by such inducements as would bias others, 
Mr. Livingston has applied, in this instance, the same strict 
principles of positive legislation, as in every other. 


“‘T acknowledge,” he remarks, ‘‘ the force of the maxim, that 
confidence in generous minds begets a disposition to merit it ; 
but I deny the propriety of its general application. ‘The penal- 
ties of law are founded on the supposition, that, without them, its 
precepts would not be fulfilled. Could we count on that gen- 
erous disposition which the objection supposes, there would be 
no need of any sanction to our laws. ‘The legislator need only 
point out his will and express his confidence in the integrity of 
those to whom it was directed, and the work of legislation would 
be done. But the argument is not pressed so ‘far. It is ac- 
knowledged that penalties are necessary to insure obedience in 
ordinary cases; but it is said, that judges form an honorable ex- 
ception. Restrain all the rest of the world by the fear of punish- 
ment; trust to the integrity of the judge for the performance of 
his duty. What, will you impose no restraint? no impeachment 
for corruption? no indictment for bribery? Yes, these we will 
allow; but he must not be restrained from accepting presents 
as the testimonials of friendship, which are no more than com- 
mon courtesies of life. Now if you can think it necessary to 
guard against the gross corruption of direct bribery, why will 
you permit a practice which is the most common mode of effect- 
ing it? Not to speak of their being made the vehicle for the 
more glaring crimes, their favorable effect on the mind of man 
is evident to any one who has the slightest knowledge of the 
world. Received as tokens of kindness at first, their slight 
value excites no suspicion ; they are multiplied ; their value is in- 
creased, and the obligation goes on augmenting until it can only 
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be discharged by a favorable decree. But the practice ought to 
be forbidden, if it should have no other effect than that of ex- 
citing suspicion. If the judge has been in the habit of receiving 
presents of game or liquors from a suitor who gains his cause, 
the loser will not fail to attribute it to the flavor of the venison 
or the exquisite taste of the wine. Nor is the inhibition either 
new, or considered as derogatory to officers of the highest trust. 
It is a constitutional provision, that no one, holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States, shall accept any presents 
from a foreign power. If this does not degrade the ambassador, 
why should a similar one degrade the judge? Besides, be con- 
sistent. You have two sets of judges. If those who determine 
the fact, when they are exhausted with hunger and fatigue, re- 
ceive the slightest refreshment from one of the parties, you dis- 
honor them by setting aside their verdict, as being corruptly 
procured, and often punish them for misconduct; and yet you 
think it degrading to the other class of judges, to prevent them 
receiving gifts of much greater value.”’ 

So in regard to the punishment for contempts ; a power 
subject to be exercised by courts, in a manner and to an ex- 
tent, utterly at variance with the principles, conceded in every 
other instance to be just. This indefinite offence, and this 
dangerous power, are reduced to that certainty and limit which 
are prescribed in respect to other crimes. Ample means of 
repression are vested in the court ; they may remove every 
actual interruption of their proceedings ; they may enforce 
prompt obedience to their orders ; they may, if simple re- 
moval is not sufficient, restrai by imprisonment. But here, 
their extraordinary interference stops ; the interruption being 
at an end, the trial and punishment must follow in the regular 
mode. The judge is not made an accuser, nor the accuser a 
judge ; the dignity of the court is not lessened by angry alter- 

cation; above all, the chosen ministers of the law are not 
specially allowed to violate its most sacred forms. 

Among offences against morals, Mr. Livingston has em- 
braced and punished insulting and indecent language to women, 
deliberate seduction, and the infamous agency of ministering 
to the vices of others ; all of them basely profligate, though 
our codes, following in the track of the English law, have 
omitted or inadequately guarded against them. In the same 
spirit, he has denounced a proper penalty against violating the 
sanctuary of the tomb; a provision in accordance with the 
natural sentiments of men in every country and age. 
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“The catacomb, the grave, and the urn,” he truly and elo- 
quently says, ‘* have been held equally sacred ; and any intrusion 
upon them has always not only been considered as immoral, but 
punished as acrime. It is in vain that pretended philosophy 
affects to consider it a prejudice. The feelings of the philoso- 
pher belie the language of his wisdom ; and, however indifferent 
he might feel as to his own remains, he would not see, without 
affliction, the body of a friend or relation torn from the grave, 
even to promote the progress of science. It is in vain that we 
are told, and are truly told, that the health and life of the living 
ought not to be sacrificed to a vain respect for the body of the 
dead, incapable of suffering here, or feeling the ignominy of ex- 
posure; the reason may be convinced, but the feeling remains. 
Science must be content with subjects, whose dissection will in- 
terest the feelings of none who are alive. ‘lhe bodies of those 
few who, themselves above this prejudice, devote their remains 
to the cause of science; those of malefactors who die in the 
imprisonment inflicted by the law, must suffice for the im- 
provement of surgical knowledge. But the laws must protect, 
in the place of their lasting rest, the remains that are sacred to 
the memory of surviving relations or friends. ‘This natural feel- 
ing has not been neglected in the code which is presented, and a 
proper punishment is denounced against every violation of the 


sanctuary of the tomb.” 


Under the head of private offences, are ranked those which 
affect individuals, and injure them in their reputation, their 
persons, their political privileges, their civil rights, their pro- 
fessions, and their property. From among them is wisely 
and humanely excluded, suicide ; the sad act of misfortune 
or despair, which most criminal codes have chosen to treat as 
a crime of the deepest dye. It seems, indeed, a peculiarly 
strange dictate of law, to pursue with penal sanctions the in- 
animate body, which has ceased to feel either ignominy or 

ain. But it becomes still more so, when, by so doing, we 
inflict exclusively upon the innocent all the consequences. 
To prevent or to remedy, even to punish it, is beyond our 
y0wer ; we can only harrow the feelings, and seize on the 
fortunes, of those who have been made already to suffer from 
the sensibilities of human nature, and, with impotent revenge, 
strike the guiltless because the guilty has placed himself be- 
yond our reach. The justice, therefore, as well as the pro- 
priety of omitting this, in the enumeration of crimes, seems 


indisputable. 
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In treating of offences, which affect individual reputation, 
Mr. Livingston has examined, with extreme care, the whole 
subject of libel and slander. This has always proved pecu- 
liarly difficult, where free institutions exist, since the instru- 
ment usually employed in the work of detraction, is also one 
necessary to spread information, promote science, support 
political and civil liberty, and disseminate the truths of reli- 
gion. ‘To permit its unrestrained employment for these noble 
ends, and yet to prevent its use for the destruction of indi- 
vidual reputation and happiness, is a task worthy, from its 
importance, of the most zealous studies of a beneficent and 
patriotic legislator. In the code of Louisiana, the indefinite 
and absurd offence of libelling incorporeal beings (if we may 
use the phrase) is totally abolished ; men are to be protected, 
not governments, courts, or corporations ; private character is 
to be guarded, not public measures. These, which are for 
the benefit of all, must be guarded by the approving support 
of all; they must be strong enough, in the language of 
Cromwell, ‘‘to stand against paper-shot,’’ or they are not 
worth guarding ; and while to discuss them in the widest 
possible range must be a trifling evil, to impose the least 
restraint on their examination would be one of incalculable 
amount. In regard to individual character, however, every 
man is equally protected from defamation, every man has a 
right to appeal to the laws ; and upon the same principle, 
whether he is thus injured while executing a public trust, or 
pursuing his private business. That principle, as admirably 
laid down by Mr. Livingston, is, to punish an act wilfully 
done, which injures the character of a fellow-citizen, without 
any motive of private good or public duty. This reaches the 
great object in the law of libel, without violating any rule of 
justice or general utility ; it meets the cases, in which the truth 
of the statement may or may not be a justification ; it permits 
the exposure of that which is proper to be made known, but 
not of what, without any corresponding benefit, would tend 
only to produce injury, ridicule, or misery. 

In the important title of offences against the person (a class 
of crimes which it is, perhaps, the first object of civilized 
society to prevent), each of the various kinds of injury, from 
a simple assault to homicide attended with every circum- 
stance of aggravation, is defined with extreme care, and with 
an anxious desire properly to measure the degrees of guilt. 
VOL. XLII. — NO. 93. 40 
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In the sections relating to justifiable homicide, the rules are 
clearly laid down, that authorize the execution of the orders 
of magistrates or courts, and the defence of person and prop- 
erty to the last extremity. In no branch of criminal law are 
such rules more needed for the information and protection of 
acitizen. His first duties to his country and to himself are 
those of aid to the public officer and resistance to private 
aggression. Properly to perform these, is not only legal, but 
praiseworthy ; to do so improperly, constitutes an offence, 
which brings down the severest penalty of the law. The 
same act in one way is a duty, in another a crime. It is, 
therefore, a cruel defect in legislation, to leave in the slightest 
degree obscure, as has been too generally the case, the rules 
that justify homicide, either in the execution of a public law, 
or the defence of a private right. Excusable homicide is 
made to differ from this, in being involuntary, and unavoidable 
by common prudence or care. Culpable homicide embraces 
those acts which can neither be justified nor excused, and 
which, beginning at the lowest degree where negligence alone, 
without any criminal intention, is to be attributed to the per- 
petrator, rises to murder in its appalling forms of assassination 
and parricide. Those who are satisfied with the provisions 
derived from the common law of England, which knows only 
the two classes of manslaughter and murder, will, perhaps, be 
startled at eight degrees of guilt, graduated according to the 
intention and manner of the crime. Yet, certainly, to con- 
found together a sacrifice of life caused by negligence and by 
design ; by extreme provocation and with the want of any ; by 
open attack, and by secret assassination, poison, or lying in 
wait ; by avowed hostility and by abreach of those holy rela- 
tions which imply confidence, fidelity, or protection; is a 
defect of jurisprudence in respect as well to the designation 
of crimes, as to the just assignment of punishment. 

The class of offences, which forms the concluding chapter 
of this code, embraces the numerous catalogue of those 
affecting property. They are arranged and defined with 
much care, whether arising from a malicious intention to 
destroy, or a fraudulent design to appropriate property that 
does not belong to the offender. 

The means “by which Mr. Livingston proposes to secure 
obedience to the provisions he has thus made ; to prevent or 
to punish the offences he has thus elaborately arranged and 
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defined ; are limited, as we have already observed, to the 
deprivation of personal liberty, property, and social and polit- 
ical privileges. 

He discards the disgusting, cruel, and inefficient modes of 
punishment, which, under greater or less modifications, have 
continued, until a very recent period, to disgrace the jurispru- 
dence of countries pretending to the greatest refinement, and 
continue at present to be approved, and even applauded, in 
that of the largest number of the nations of the world. He 
proposes to abolish at once, and in every instance, all punish- 
ments that spring from a desire to gratify revenge, or to inflict 
on the offenders inhuman suffering. He stops not with the 
prohibition of the faggot or the rack, because these are uni- 
versally denounced by modern justice or humanity ; but he 
equally prohibits punishments of the same character, that are 
yet retained, and which a similar spirit of justice and humanity 
ought equally to condemn. Banishment, imprisonment in 
chains, exposure to public derision, mutilation, and stripes, 
are all still inflicted by the codes of enlightened nations, but 
are all a violation of the same principles, which prohibit, in 
penal sanctions, injustice, cruelty, and revenge. Banishment 
forces upon another country him who has violated the laws 
of his own, in defiance of the common rights of nations ; it 
leaves the criminal at liberty to repeat his crime, where his 
character and habits are unknown; it holds out no means of 
reformation ; and it offers no salutary example to deter others 
from the commission of a similar offence. Imprisonment in 
chains is at once cruel and unequal ; it is always a torture to 
the weak, and may be so to the strong, according to the dis- 
cretion and petty despotism of his jailer ; it preys upon the 
spirit by the infliction of bodily pain ; it obliges to constant and 
debasing indolence. Exposure to public derision is a mode 
of punishment, whose absolute inefficacy has been established 
by its increased disuse; it can produce no reform in the 
offender ; it serves, on the contrary, to harden him in crimes 3; 
it offers no useful example to those who behold it, for it ap- 
peals only to the lowest passions, and if it creates any other 
sensation, it is that of sympathy. Mutilation is almost repu- 
diated from the code of modern nations ; it inflicts indelible 
marks of disgrace, which drive the wretched victim into 
the constant repetition of his crimes; it has no real motive 
but revenge, for its sole consequence is bodily suffering ; 
it destroys the hope of reformation, and exhibits to society 
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a picture that excites either its sympathy or disgust. Stripes 
are liable to almost every objection, that can be made to public 
exposure and mutilation; they are founded on the propriety 
of inflicting pain ; they are cruel and revengeful punishments ; 
they produce public and lasting shame ; they bring no repen- 
tance ; convince the criminal of no error ; but restore him to 
his associates at once exasperated and disgraced. 

Mr. Livingston regards capital punishment as liable to some 
of the same objections with the rest which he has discarded, 
as well as to others peculiar to itself. While we cannot pro- 
fess to be converts to his system on this very important sub- 
ject, it is impossible not to admire the beauty and force of 
thought and language, as well as the philanthropic spirit, with 
which it is maintained. At the same time, whatever of sub- 
stantial novelty there is in Mr. Livingston’s statement of the 
argument, will be found, we think, to consist rather in the 
omission of topics, to which a prominence has been given by 
others, than in the contribution of any new ground of reason- 
ing; so that we may be the more readily excused for not 
following his discussion at any length. He does not urge, as 
has commonly been done, the absolute sacredness of human 
life. He admits, that, while individuals and society have the 
right to preserve their existence, and are under an obligation 
to defend it, when attacked, the life of an assailant may be 
taken, if one or the other is threatened with destruction, and 
no alternative remains to prevent it. This right of self- 
defence, however, allowed to exist between nations during 
war, and between a nation and a portion of its citizens at the 
moment of insurrection, he denies to be justly claimed on the 
part of a community against its individual members, before 
the crisis requiring self-defence has arrived, or after it has 
passed. He insists, that capital execution accomplishes nei- 
ther of. the legitimate ends of punishment ; neither the refor- 
mation of the criminal, nor the prevention of crime; and he 
refers to the experience of English criminal jurisprudence to 
show the insensibility of convicts under sentence of death. 
He denounces the practice, on the ground of alleged ill effects 
on the moral character and sensibilities of those by whom it 
is witnessed ; and he urges, with most impressive force, the 
irrevocable nature of such a doom, making it impossible, by 
any subsequent act, to repair the wrong which may have been 
sustained from the perfidy of accusers, the adverse bearing of 
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unfortunately concurring circumstances, or the infirmity of 
judges. 

Part of this argument presents issues of fact, capable, of 
course, of being settled on sufficient evidence ; and when it 
shall be manifest, from a sufficiently large induction of ascer- 
tained cases, what is the state of mind of convicts under 
capital sentence, of prisoners liable to it, of the crowds which 
witness it, and of the communities whose attention is drawn 
to it, the question will be materially disembarrassed. In the 
mean time, we cannot consent to take instances of apparent 
insensibility on the part of convicts, as clearly indicating the 
absence of severe internal struggles ; nor could we receive a 
few perfectly well authenticated instances of this sort, as 
proofs of a prevailing state of mind ; nor should we consider 
examples of an utter recklessness, after sentence was passed, 
as showing (what alone is of much consequence), that while it 
was in prospect, and the act that was to incur it was under 
contemplation, it had not been apprehended with extreme 
alarm ; nor do we find reason to regard the assembling of 
crowds at an execution, as evincing any thing so much as the 
singularly exciting horror of the scene ; nor can we confidently 
take the effect, good or bad, produced upon those crowds, for 
the effect upon that much larger part of a population, which does 
not mingle in them ; nor can we, in any way, escape from the 
idea, that the dread of a dishonorable death is, after all, the 
sanction of the most universal and absolute efficacy, of all within 
human appointment. We are not convinced by the view 
which limits the community’s rights of self-defence to the 
moment of aggression ; which only allows it to guard, by 
extreme methods, against violence, flagrante delicto. The 
community wants not so much protection against the individual 
criminal, as against crime. This is the foundation of exem- 
plary punishment ; and this most essential claim of self-defence 
remains untouched by the argument, even when it should be 
allowed, that capital punishment, a community’s most perfect 
security against a citizen whose past misconduct shows that it 
is in extreme danger from him, is a security which it can afford 
to dispense with, in favor of some other less severe. We are 
much more moved, — we never fail to be strongly moved, — 
by the argument on the irrevocable character of a visitation, 
which, through human frailty, may be made, has been made, 
to fall upon the innocent. We never look at it without being 
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prompted anew to an anxious inquiry, whether the security of 
men in social life is not capable of being adequately provided 
for, without the administration of an irremissible penalty, sub- 
ject, by possibility, to such abuse ; and, when we find ourselves 
driven from this ground, we are still pursued by the problem, 
whether it would not be better for innocent men to relinquish 
some, or even much, of their security, than that such a horror 
should, in any instance, be permitted to befall. Mr. Living- 
ston has argued this part of the question with a pathetic 
eloquence, which there is no resisting while one reads ; and 
he refers to one instance of enormous wrong, as occurring 
within his own practice, which no one can wonder should have 
materially influenced his feelings on the subject. His views, 
both for the source whence they proceed, and the generous 
earnestness with which they are enforced, are entitled to the 
most attentive consideration. Much as we fear, that (at least 
till popular education has far more fully done its work) capital 
punishment will remain an awful necessity of social existence, 
we feel indebted to whoever helps to secure to the question 
a calm and thorough scrutiny ; and most earnestly do we 
desire, that neither haste nor bigotry on the one hand, nor a 
weak and timid sensibility on the other, but a calm and com- 
prehensive wisdom, and the most compassionate and delicate 
sense of human infirmities and human rights, may dictate the 
decision. 

Mr. Livingston thus confines the punishments, prescribed 
in his system, to the deprivation of personal liberty, property, 
and social and political privileges. Fines, disfranchisement, 
and imprisonment, are those only that he proposes to inflict ; 
but these he varies and graduates according to the nature of 
the crime, and the circumstances that extenuate or aggravate 
it. Pecuniary fines ; degradation from office ; temporary 
suspension of civil rights; permanent deprivation of civil 
rights ; simple imprisonment ; imprisonment at hard labor ; 
and solitary confinement during certain intervals of the time 
of imprisonment, to be determined in the sentence, — such 
is the scale adopted in this code. He contends that this 
is sufficient to produce the just ends of punishment, and 
has, in itself, peculiar and indisputable advantages ; that it 
affords a prospect of reformation in the criminal, highly 

robable ; that it restrains him effectually from the repe- 
tition of his crime ; that it offers a permanent and striking 
example to deter others ; and that it is so mild, that it can 
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enlist no prejudice against its execution and in favor of the 
sufferer, either among those called upon to try and con- 
demn him, or those whose duty it may be to carry the 
sentence into effect. He submits, that its sufficiency is se- 
cured by the advantage it has of being divisible almost to 
infinity ; that there is no offence, however slight, to meet 
which it may not be moderated ; none so atrocious, that, 
by the accumulation of its various degrees, an adequate pun- 
ishment may not be found ; that it may be made, also, to suit 
the differences of sex, age, habits, and constitution, which in 
themselves cause and constitute so different an amount of 
actual suffering to the criminal, where the nominal penalty is 
the same. So far as regards imprisonment, either in its sim- 
ple or more severe character, this scale of punishment looks 
to the penitentiary system for its complete developement and 
perfect execution ; it therefore improves in efficiency as well 
as humanity, with all the improvements of that admirable 
mode of punishment. 

II. The Code of Criminal Procedure naturally succeeds 
that designating the acts that are a violation of the law ; for it 
points out the mode, in which they are to be prevented or 
repressed, and in which they are to be ascertained, with the 
precision justice requires, if they have been actually commit- 
ted. It is not enough, that every citizen should know what 
actions he ought to avoid as crimes ; he should also know what 
means he has of preventing or punishing such as injure him, 
and also of defending himself, when unjustly charged with the 
commission of such as injure others. 

This code is divided into three books. The first contains 
the means of preventing offences, and of putting an end to 
such as continue ; designating particularly the cases where 
military force may ‘be employed in aid of the civil power, and 
prescribing the rules by which it is to be governed in that 
service. ‘The second directs the mode of bringing an offender 
to punishment ; and the last gives the forms that are to be 
used, in all judicial proceedings, to attain these ends. An 
introductory title states conspicuously and explicitly the ob- 


jects of the code ; security to the innocent, not only from 


the danger of an unjust conviction, but the apprehension of 
it; the prevention of intended offences, by pointing out when 
and how an individual may require the aid of a magistrate and 
his fellow-citizens, or use his own physical powers, to resist 
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aggression ; the destruction of all hope of escape from mer- 
ited punishment by resort to technical and formal objections, 
—a species of false clemency, which can arise only from the 
impropriety or severity of the Jaw in its spirit and provisions, 
and which violates every principle, as it destroys every benefit, 
it was meant to secure; economy and despatch, objects 
equally desirable for the prosecution of justice on one hand, 
and the defence of private rights on the other, since the want 
of them at once increases the difficulty of conviction, and 
lessens the force of beneficial example where there is guilt, 
while it inflicts unmerited punishment on the innocent ; the 
abolition of all vexatious proceedings ; and the establishment 
of simplicity in forms, an end society has a right to demand, 
since the obligations and restraints imposed by the most per- 
fect laws are necessarily attended with an inconvenience, that 
ought to be reduced to the lowest degree consistent with 
public safety. In pointing out these distinctly, as the objects 
of a code of procedure, Mr. Livingston remarks, that it is 
done, that future legislatures may weigh their importance, 
examine how far practice shall prove the different provisions 
to be in conformity with them, observe in what points devia- 
tions come to be made, and introduce, if requisite, such 
amendments as will retain them in full effect. 

The first book contains the provisions of the code for pre- 
venting offences. Among them is one, for the most part, if 
not altogether, novel ; bestowing honorary and pecuniary re- 
wards on him who brings an offender to justice. 


‘Tf any one shall voluntarily incur any great danger, or use 
extraordinary diligence, or show unusual skill in preventing or 
suppressing an offence, or in arresting an offender, he shall be 
entitled to an honorary certificate made by the court, having the 
highest penal jurisdiction in the district of his residence, which 
certificate shall be entered on the minutes of the court, and 
published three times in three successive years, and authenti- 
cated copies shall be sent to the governor of the State, and to 
the president of the senate, to serve as recommendations for an 
appointment to any office in which the qualities he has shown 
may be useful. 

‘‘ In cases of extraordinary exertion, coming within the intent 
of the last preceding article, which, in the opinion of the judge, 
and of the governor of the State, shall merit such distinction, a 
piece of plate of the value of one hundred dollars, with a suita- 
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ble inscription, to be executed under the direction of the gover- 
nor, shall be added to the honorary certificate. 

‘Whoever shall give such information to a magistrate, as shall 
lead to the conviction of any one guilty of fighting a duel, or 
giving or accepting a challenge, or forgery, or any crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for life, shall be entitled to receive, on the 
certificate of the judge and public prosecutor in the court where 
the conviction was had, the sum of fifty dollars, from the treas- 
urer of the State, out of the moneys received for fines.” 


This provision, which may at first strike us as fanciful, if 
not calculated to encourage delation, is vindicated by Mr. 
Livingston, in the introductory report to this code, with great 
eloquence and much force of argument. He thinks that good 
policy as well as justice requires, that some external mark 
should be given of that esteem, which all feel for a citizen 
who has performed a meritorious action for the general good. 
That additional rewards will strengthen the motive to action, 
there can be no doubt; and, if they do not counteract the more 
refined and disinterested impulses which have the same ten- 
dency, they may be safely employed. ‘The rewards held out 
for diligence, bravery, and skill, in preventing an offence or 
punishing an offender, are addressed solely to the love of that 
distinction which is founded on public gratitude ; such re- 
wards may be expected to raise the citizen in his own esteem, 
and give him at least a limited celebrity, which not only 
augments his own happiness, but, within a certain sphere, 
operates as an incentive to promote that of the public. 


‘*‘ Honors,’ Mr. Livingston observes, ‘‘ conferred for brilliant 
achievements in war, or eminent services in council, may in a 
republic be said, perhaps with some propriety, to be liable to 
objection ; not because they are wrong in themselves, but be- 
cause, by exciting the admiration of the people to a high 
degree, and attaching it toone man, they give him an undue 
influence that may be sometimes used to the destruction of 
liberty. But no such consequence can be apprehended from 
the unpretending limited popularity and distinction given by the 
means pointed out by the code. On the contrary, beneficial 
political effects may be expected, by bringing within the reach 
of those in the humblest station, those testimonials of eminent 
merit, and by associating public favor in their minds with the 
execution of the laws. He who has risked his life im an une- 
qual encounter with ruffians, either to protect another from their 
violence, or to secure them for the purpose of punishment, every 
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one will allow, deserves public esteem ; but it can neither be 
permanent nor extensive, and, of course, will lose much of its 
value, if it is confined to the narrow circle of those who hap- 
pen to have witnessed, or to have been benefited by its exertion. 
It is soon forgotten, it loses most of its effect as an example, and 
it is buried in the same oblivion with the every-day transactions 
which have nothing to impress them on the memory. 

‘* Let the little hero of the hamlet have his celebrity for sup- 
porting the laws, and you will have fewer great heroes who seek 
it by breaking them; and let it be remembered, that the recorded 
certificate and the engraved goblet are not given to reward the 
act, but to keep itin memory. ‘The only reward is the public 
consideration, which will not be measured by the worth of these 
testimonials, but by the merit and utility of the service ren- 
dered.” 


Stronger objections may be made to pecuniary rewards for 
denouncing the commission of certain crimes. Strong antipa- 
thies are universally attached to the name and office of an 
informer, even when the laws are neither oppressive nor 
unjust. If these antipathies originated in times and nations, 
where the injustice and oppressive nature of the laws forced 
upon the people the conviction that their execution was 
adverse to their happiness and interest, and those who exerted 
themselves in promoting it were the enemies, not the friends, 
of society ; then it may follow, that the ministers employed 
in upholding the execution of just and mild laws, well under- 
stood by an intelligent community, will cease to be considered 
as engaged in a dishonorable duty ; and the acceptance of a 
reward, sufficient merely to indemnify for loss of time, but 
not so great as to offer temptations for false accusation, will 
cease to attach any odium to its performance. [If an officer, 
Mr. Livingston contends, receives a salary for the perform- 
ance of his permanent functions, an individual ought, with 
equal propriety, to receive a compensation for his occasional 
service. In both cases there is a sacrifice of private conven- 
ience to produce a public good ; in both cases it ought to be 
compensated. If public prejudice is against it, it may be 
replied, that the same prejudice formerly existed against the 
functions of the regular officer, but that it has gradually given 
way to the force of truth, and the progress of knowledge. 

In framing the provisions, which authorize the interference 
of magistrates to prevent offences and to search for property 
illegally taken, the cases of interposition and the evidence 
necessary are pointed out with great_ precision ; a circum- 
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stance peculiarly required, where something must be left to the 
discretion of the officer, and where opportunities may exist 
for much oppression, extortion, and fraud. Under the title 
of suppressing offences against personal liberty, are contained 
regulations for granting and enforcing the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, so complete as to give the fullest effect to that most 
simple and admirable of all contrivances for securing personal 
liberty. Strongly impressed with the utility of this great 
writ, Mr. Livingston seems desirous to increase every facility 
for procuring it, to enlarge the sphere of its relief, to give an 
adequate sanction to every provision respecting it, to impress 
upon the people the utility of preserving, and the danger of 
violating it, and to perfect, in every way, so invaluable a 
safeguard, bequeathed to us by the wisdom and patriotism of 
our fathers. In prescribing the highly interesting rules for 
military aid to the civil authority, such are adopted as may 
attain the end with the least violence. The militia are to be 
used, a force differing in nothing from that which is daily at 
the call of the civil officer, except in being organized and 
armed. It is of course only to be employed when the ordi- 
nary power has completely failed. Before it is brought up, a 
magistrate must display a white flag, and order the rioters to 
disperse. Unless to repel an attack endangering life, the order 
to disperse must be disobeyed for half an hour, before offen- 
sive arms are resorted to. When these become necessary, 
those only (such as the sword and bayonet), which may be 
directed solely against the assailants, are to be adopted ; and 
the dangerous effect of fire-arms, which may injure the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty, is left to the last extremity. 

Having prescribed the means of preventing inchoate offen- 
ces, and arresting the course of such as are in operation, the 
second book of this code contains the mode of conducting 
prosecutions for those already consummated. Minute and 
careful regulations are laid down respecting arrest, detention, 
and bail, so as to make them clear to the most common under- 
standing. In the whole course of procedure, there is no 
circumstance productive of so many vexatious, and even 
fatal effects, as that of arrests. Officers of justice, often 
extortionate and overbearing, pass the limits of just authority; 
accused men sometimes submit to this injustice, at others they 
resist where they should yield; and no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of violent infractions of the law constantly arises from an 
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ignorance of rights and duties in this respect, an ignorance 
inevitable where there is any obscurity or want of fulness 
and precision in regulating so important a branch of the con- 
duct of every citizen. 

The manner and effect of an examination of the accused 
by a magistrate, immediately after his arrest, have always been 
subjects of doubt and difficulty. On the one hand, it gives 
to the innocent the best opportunity of prompt explanation 
and self-defence ; it obliges the guilty to give that account of 
his conduct which society has a right to demand from every 
one apparently infringing the laws. On the other, this expla- 
nation is not made before those who try the accused, and, of 
course, gives him little of its benefit ; it may be ‘attended 
with captious and insidious questions, which disguise, rather 
than elucidate the truth ; and it may unjustly increase suspi- 
cion against the thoughtless or the timid. To secure these 
advantages, and to obviate these dangers, several provisions are 
introduced into the code. The prisoner, as soon as arrested, 
is to have counsel. Before his own examination, he is allowed 
to hear and read the evidence and depositions of the witnesses 
against him. The interrogatories which he is then required to 
answer, are prescribed by law, and point only to such simple 
circumstances as can be detailed with great simplicity of lan- 
guage. ‘The answers are voluntary, though he is admonished 
that his refusal or falsehood will operate, as they ought, 
unfavorably to the belief of his innocence, when he comes to 
be tried; and he is to be permitted to correct and alter, 
before he signs them, the answers which the magistrate takes 
from his lips. 

Among the provisions that direct the mode of proceeding 
on the trial, is one giving the closing argument to the defend- 
ant. This was thought proper and just, because it is an ad- 
vantage, which, from necessity, one party may and the other 
cannot enjoy. There are disadvantages inseparable from the 
position of the accused, and to deprive him of what may, in 
some degree, counterbalance them, is thought by Mr. Living- 
ston to be contrary to justice and humanity. The same may 
be said of a similar change which forbids a judge in his charge 
to recapitulate the testimony, unless expressly requested to 
do so by the jury, and obliges him to confine his statements 
exclusively to such matters of law, as he shall think necessary 
for their information in giving their verdict, 
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The code concludes with a third book, containing forms 
for all the proceedings directed or authorized by its preceding 
parts. In framing them, which has been evidently done with 
much care, Mr. Livingston’s object appears to have been to 
unite brevity with so much certainty and precision, as will 
secure the party from any possibility of mistaking the precise 
fact of which he is accused. To attain this end is certainly 
to close the door against one of the greatest evils of criminal 
jurisprudence. 

III. The Code of Evidence begins, as do those that pre- 
cede it, by an introductory title, laying down rules and 
making explanations, to avoid circumlocution, and to give the 
perspicuity necessary to a full understanding of the subsequent 
provisions. Among these are two articles, intended to secure 
the advantages to be derived from the wisdom of the judges 
in the suggestion of defects proved by experience, without 
incurring the fault, into which the same intention has repeat- 
edly led, of transferring to the judiciary, powers exclusively 
legislative. The first of these articles directs the court to 
make a report to the legislature, whenever any provision of 
the code, for the admission or exclusion of evidence, is found 
to operate improperly, either to the prejudice of the accused 
or to the ends of public justice. By these means, instead of 
judicial decisions, of doubtful authority, interspersed through 
voluminous reports, a positive law, briefly expressed, may be 
introduced regularly into the code by the legislative power. 
The other article provides a similar remedy for omissions, 
instead of leaving them to be supplied by the discretion of the 
courts. These provisions, novel in themselves, establish 
principles highly important to be introduced into every written 
code ; they counteract the most forcible objection that can 
be made to the system, without calling in the inappropriate 
exercise of legislative discretion by the judiciary ; they offer 
the greatest facility for discovering imperfections, and bringing 
them to the notice of the legislature ; and they check at once 
the injurious operation of any rule discovered by experience 
to be bad. 

The two books into which this code is divided embrace, 
first, the nature and kinds of evidence ; secondly, the rules to 
be applied, when the different kinds are offered in proof. 

In the first book, evidence is defined to be that which 
brings, or contributes to bring, the mind to a just conviction 
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of the truth or falsehood of the fact asserted or denied. 
When applied to the determination of litigated rights, it is 
necessarily restricted to what is declared by the written law 
sufficient to produce that just conviction, in a greater or less 
degree. This necessarily divides evidence into two great class- 
es ; that which the power called on to judge has from its own 
knowledge, and that which it derives from extrinsic sources. 
The first class has no subdivision. The second is of course of 
various degrees, whether considered in regard to its source or 
its weight. Its source may be personal communication, writ- 
ten instruments, or natural objects, making it testimonial, 

scriptory, or substantive. Its weight ascends from mere in- 
duction to complete proof, and is presumptive, direct, or 
conclusive. 

In prescribing the rules applicable to these several kinds of 
evidence, which is the object of the second book of the code, 
that embraced in the first subdivision, as derived from the 
knowledge of the judge himself, is properly confined within 
very narrow limits. He can never act merely on his own 
knowledge of a fact, except where expressly authorized to do 
so. Instances of this authority are found in his power to 
pronounce on the authenticity of a record, to commit for an 
offence in his presence, to remove for a disturbance in court, 
and to employ the military in aid of the civil power. But 
where he knows a material fact not thus designated, he must 
be examined as any other witness ; and, if a juror is similarly 
situated, his testimony must be given to his fellows in the 
same judicial manner. 

In establishing the rules of extraneous evidence, Mr. Liv- 
ingston has introduced some new principles in regard to such 
as is testimonial, or derived from personal communication. 


“The whole machinery of jurisprudence,” he remarks, “ in 
all its branches, is contrived for the purpose of enabling the 
judging power to determine on the truth or falsehood of every 
litigated proposition. ‘This is to be done by hearing and exam- 
ining evidence ; that is to say, hearing and examining every 
thing that will contribute to bring the mind to the determination 
required. If we refuse to hear what will, in any degree, produce 
this effect, we must determine on imperfect evidence ; and in 
proportion to the importance of the matter thus refused to be 
heard, must evidently be the chance of making an incorrect 
rather than a just determination. But, as in morals we are for- 
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bidden to do evil that good may come of it, so in legislation, we 
should refrain from doing that kind of good which may produce 
more than its equivalent in evil. ‘The desirable end to be attain- 
ed by the admission of every species of evidence, may be more 
than counterbalanced, in some instances, by the evil attending 
it; sometimes, in the shape of inconvenience and expense in- 
separable from its procurement; sometimes, from the danger of 
error arising from the deceptive nature of the evidence itself. 
The great “art is to weigh these difficulties, and in those cases 
where they are most likely to preponderate, but in no others, to 
exclude the evidence.” 


The circumstances which are generally understood to cause 
exclusion, are interest, connexion in marriage, infamy, the re- 
lation of an attorney to his client, that of a Catholic to his 
confessor, and disbelief in a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments. In the remarks on the code of procedure, the 
extent to which a criminal may be allowed to testify in his 
own case, has been noticed; the basis of his admission and 
exclusion being simply the consideration of what is most likely 
to be effective in establishing his innocence or guilt. This 
consideration is applied in this code to the evidence of one, 
who, although not a party, may have an interest in the result 
of the judicial proceeding, — an eventual gain or loss thet may 
be estimated by money ; and it has led to the abolition of such 
disqualification, although the fact of interest in the witness is 
to be fully made known, that it may lessen according to its 
degree the credit to be given him. ‘To exclude entirely an 
interested witness involves the double assumption, that his in- 
terest will outweigh his conscience and fears of detection and 
punishment, and that the judge or jury will believe the false- 
hood he asserts, although his interest is known. These 
assumptions are founded neither in probability nor reason, and, 
on that account alone, would authorize the rejection of the 
antiquated rule. But, even if they were well founded, it would 
be certainly unwise, merely on account of them, to exclude 
the testimony of interested witnesses from whom the truth 
may fairly be expected. The only sound rule is the obvious 
one. The judges of the facts are the true judges of the 
credit of the witness; they know his interest and his bias ; 
let them hear him; let them say whether his interest is such 
as to destroy his credit ; - let them form, with full knowledge 
of the particular case, that opinion which the positive rule of 
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exclusion obliges legislators to form in advance, and entirely 
without such knowledge. 

If the search for truth does not require that an interested 
person, nor even a party himself, should be excluded from 
giving testimony, neither does it make connexion in marriage 
a cause for rejecting a witness. If it be admitted, as it will 
be that every one has a right to all the information necessary 
to the discovery of truth, unless deprived of it for reasons of 
great public or private convenience, then it must be proved 
that such inconvenience arises from a husband or wife being 
examined in regard to each other. To establish this is mani- 
festly impossible. To say that there is danger of domestic dis- 
sension or of perjury is to give a reason not more strong, than 
might be offered for the exclusion of vast numbers of wit- 
nesses ; while, on the other hand, such testimony often is 
undoubtedly the best which an accused person can offer in 
his own behalf. The feelings produced by such a tie are 
known to those to whom the evidence is submitted ; they will 
be weighed in the credit which it receives; to say they are 
sufficient to close peremptorily such an avenue for truth, is 
indeed strangely to distrust the intelligence and honesty of the 
judge. 

Mr. Livingston considers that in the relations of attorney 
and client, and Catholic and confessor, there are reasons suffi- 
cient to justify the exclusion of their testimony in regard to 
facts communicated or discovered by means of those relations. 
The circumstances, under which the knowledge is obtained, 
would make the disclosure an invasion of the rights of per- 
sonal liberty and conscience. ‘The law besides would be 
useless, if it could be executed ; because, in that case, as it 
would destroy both confidence and confession, nothing would 
be disclosed. 

Exclusion on the ground of infamy is not admitted in the 
code. Such a disqualification is less reasonable than that 
of interest. There, a motive may exist for stating a falsehood 
in preference to a truth. Here, there is no such motive. 
The only reason is the depravity of the witness. This may 
affect his credit ; but to deprive a person accused of the entire 
benefit of his testimony, when sufficient or necessary for an 
acquittal ; to permit a heinous offence to pass unpunished, 
when the facts are known only to him ; are perversions of 
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every principle that ought to regulate the admission of evi- 
dence. 

The doctrine which makes a witness’s belief in a future 
state of rewards and punishments a condition of his compe- 
tency, Mr. Livingston considers as improperly making the 
fidelity of statement to depend solely on religious belief. 
While he owns that such a belief is an additional motive and 
guaranty for the truth of a witness, he maintains that there are 
reproaches of conscience in this life ; a moral sense, disclos- 
ing the utility and beauty of truth ; sentiments of manly honor ; 
a disdain of falsehood ; a dread of society ; a fear of punish- 
ment, which are also motives and strong motives ; and that, 
although they might and undoubtedly would be strengthened 
by the j impressions of religion, they are yet in themselves suf- 
ficient to justify us in believing, that they alone would induce a 
witness to prefer truth to falsehood. The want of that addi- 
tional inducement might lessen the credit of a witness, among 
the pious and the good, but he conceives that it would not of 
itself, among the thinking or the charitable, produce a total 
disbelief of all he might declare. 

Allowing, therefore, no exceptions to the admission of tes- 
timonial evidence, except the two we have mentioned, to- 
gether with insanity and immature infancy, the code proceeds 
to regulate the manner in which it is to be received. Here a 
boundless field of debatable ground is presented by a provis- 
ion, that, with the exception of such as suggest facts to the 
witness, all interrogatories pertinent to the case, may be put 
and must be answered ; and a short section declares, that in 
written examinations the rules for receiving oral declarations 
shall be followed. 

Scriptory evidence, which includes all kinds of written 
proof, except the examination of witnesses reduced to writing, 
is of two kinds; authenticated and unauthenticated. The 
former consists of public instruments duly attested in a pre- 
scribed form, such as legislative acts, those of public officers 
in executing their official duties, and records of courts or of 
government. The latter consists of private’ instruments, either 
attested by the signature of the party whose act it purports to 
be, or not attested, from accident or from its natural char- 
acter. 

Substantive evidence is so simple and limited in its nature, 
that it is only necessary to prescribe such rules as require 
VOL. XLIII. —NO. 93. 42 
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additional proof to show its application to the principal case. 
Thus a bloody dagger is substantive and striking evidence ; 
but it fails of its weight, unless it be proved that it was in the 
hand of the accused, before or after the time a homicide was 
perpetrated. 

From considering evidence in relation to its source, the 
code proceeds to ascertain the degree of weight it is entitled 
to, when presumptive, direct, or conclusive. It may be ob- 
jected, that, the conviction of truth being an intellectual opera- 
tion, the degree to which evidence is to operate cannot be 
prescribed ; and that this division, however convenient in de- 
veloping the nature and theory of evidence, is not necessary 
in fixing rules for its admission. It must be allowed, however, 
that uniformity in judicial decisions is a highly desirable ob- 
ject, and that, in similar circumstances, the same deductions 
ought to be made from the same facts. This can only be 
done by requiring the judicial decree to be rendered in con- 
formity with the established rule, whenever the evidence con- 
sidered by it to be sufficient is produced. To establish that 
rule by positive legal provisions is, therefore, infinitely better, 
than leaving it to usage or precedent. 

Presumptive evidence may result from circumstances prov- 
ed, by the mere operation of the mind, or be drawn from 
them by express direction of law. Its effect, whether simple 
or legal, is to establish a proposition, until the contrary is 
directly shown, or it is rendered doubtful by other presump- 
tions. The circumstances from which it arises must be proved 
by legal testimony, and the deductions must be such as are 
warranted by the usual propensities of mankind, the habits or 
passions of the individual, or the ordinary course of business 
and human events. 

Direct evidence, if true, indisputably establishes a proposi- 
tion. The declaration of a witness that he saw the act in 
controversy done, is direct evidence ; for, if the declaration be 
true, nothing more is necessary to establish the commission 
of the criminal act ; no deduction need be made from the fact 
that is proved, as in the case of presumptive evidence. 

Conclusive evidence proceeds a step farther. It is that 
which the law declares to be absolutely sufficient, without 
requiring the judge to draw any inference from the fact, and 
the reality of the fact alleged is undoubted. The confession 
of the accused is not admitted to be conclusive, because its 
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truth is not of necessity undoubted ; insanity, promises, fear, 
hope of liberty or pardon, may produce a confession contrary 
to fact ; and, therefore, although it is direct evidence, it be- 
comes not conclusive till its truth is absolutely established. 
Proof that an absentee was born one hundred years before, is 
only presumptive evidence of his death, because, though it be 
the general course of nature for men to die before that age, 
yet it is not invariable ; but proof that he was born two hun- 
dred years ago is conclusive evidence, because no instance 
has been known of human life extended beyond that period. 

IV. The Code of Reform and Prison Discipline contains 
those provisions’ without which the peculiar benefits antici- 
pated from the whole system must be lost. Superseding, as we 
have seen it does, the use of penalties on which reliance has 
heretofore been placed, its whole efficacy must depend on the 
manner in which confinement is made to answer the ends of 
punishment. ‘The place of confinement, therefore, its arrange- 
ments and interior regulation, and the treatment and discipline 
to which prisoners are to be subjected, when confined within 
it, form the natural divisions of this code. 

The first book accordingly treats of places of confinement, 
their construction and officers. These places naturally divide 
themselves into the two great classes, appropriated for the 
reception of persons charged with offences, and the punish- 
ment of convicted offenders. The former is called a House 
of Detention ; the latter a Penitentiary, or School of Reform, 
according to the age of the convict and the character of his 
crime. 

The House of Detention is to be so constructed, as to keep 
in four divisions, each division entirely separate from the 
others, the prisoners comprehended in the following classes. 
First, male persons detained as witnesses ; those confined for 
misdemeanors, disturbance of a court, breach of recognizance 
and non-payment of a fine ; and those sentenced to simple 
imprisonment. Second, female prisoners of the same de- 
scriptions. Third, male persons regularly committed on an 
accusation of crime. Fourth, female prisoners of the same 
description. The confinement of those persons in the first 
and second classes who have been sentenced to imprisonment, 
and of every one embraced in the third and fourth classes is 
to be solitary ; but there are to be two enclosed yards, the 
one for the male, the other for the female prisoners, where 
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they may take exercise and pursue such employment as is 
permitted. 

The Penitentiary and School of Reform are for the con- 
finement of all those convicted of crime ; the former con- 
taining such convicts as have attained the age of eighteen at 
the time of conviction ; the latter such as are under that age, 
to whom may be added other youthful offenders and vagrants 
specially included by law. The Penitentiary is to contain a 
cell with an enclosed court for every convict, a machine so 
disposed that a convenient number of prisoners may work at 
it separated from each other by a wall, school-rooms, an in- 
firmary, and all buildings necessary for safely keeping and 
preserving the health of the prisoners. The House of De- 
tention has separate divisions for the sexes, a separate dormi- 
tory for each prisoner, courts and rooms for their employment, 
school-rooms, and an infirmary. 

The officers of these places are not only the wardens and 
keepers necessarily employed, but there are also chaplains, 
teachers, matrons, and physicians, whose duties, strictly speci- 
fied by the code, embrace the religious instruction and the 
constant education of those detained, the preservation of their 
health, and the enforcement of continual industry. To see 
that these duties are adequately performed, a board of five 
inspectors is appointed by the highest authority of the State, 
who, together with the governor, the presidents of both 
houses of the legislature, the judges of the supreme court, 
and other distinguished functionaries, are directed constantly 
to visit the different places of confinement, to prevent all 
oppression, peculation, and abuse, in the management of them, 
and to make frequent periodical reports to the legislature. 
Their duties in all these respects are strictly prescribed by 
the code; they are allowed an adequate compensation ; and 
their feelings, character, and honor are thus enlisted in the 
strict maintenance of the institution, on the plan framed by the 
authority from whom they receive their trust. 

The second book of this code contains the provisions for 
the treatment of prisoners in the several places of confinement. 
It has been already seen from the plan of their construction, 
as well as from the penaltrés prescribed by the code of crimes 
and punishments, that a proper classification and separation in 
a few cases, and entire solitude in nearly all, are laid down as 
the fundamental principles of reform and prison discipline. 
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Nothing perhaps is more universally admitted than the danger 
of vicious association ; yet in no respect has the discipline of 
prisons been more defective, than in confounding together all 
who are involved in the various, different stages of criminal 
procedure. After condemnation, there can be no association 
but of the guilty with the guilty ; in preliminary imprisonment, 
guilt must be associated with innocence. He who is confined 
as a witness, for a misdemeanor, or on suspicion, leaves the 
den, where he was imprisoned, with tainted morals, depraved 
habits, and excited passions, which are certain to lead him 
back to the abode of infamy, where they were first acquired 
or infinitely augmented. The provisions of the code, appli- 
cable to this subject, are the more important, because, while 
there has been much legislation on the subject of solitary im- 
prisonment, as a punishment after conviction, few efficient 
steps have anywhere been taken to prevent the demoralizing 
consequences attending indiscriminate association before trial, 
and for offences which amount not to crime. 

Persons whose liberty, for the good of society, must be 
restrained, are either those upon whom imprisonment is im- 
posed merely to secure their appearance when the purposes 
of justice require it, or those upon whom it is inflicted as a 
punishment. The detention of those of the first description, 
to be just, must be accompanied with no unnecessary privation ; 
it is therefore provided, that they shall be in all respects 
comfortably attended to, allowed the visits of their families 
and friends, supplied with books, and receive the proceeds of 
such labor as they may choose to engage in. Persons who 
are accused of offences, punishable when proved by a com- 
paratively light penalty, ought not to be treated with that 
rigor of confinement which is necessary to secure those 
charged with crime. The degrees of this rigor, are therefore 
distinctly laid down in the code ; the danger of guilty associa- 
tions is prevented ; those comparatively innocent are separated 
from such as are probably guilty ; those accused of offences 
implying no great moral turpitude, from the depraved in mind 
and manners; the young from the old offender. Classifica- 
tion and separation are provided for before trial, with the same 
care as after conviction. 

The rules which regulate the imprisonment of the convict, 
when it comes to be treated in a double capacity, as a punish- 
ment and means of reform, are made to refer to the various 
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degrees of simple imprisonment, imprisonment at hard labor, 
and solitary confinement at certain intervals ; which were the 
penalties designated in the Code of Crimes and Punishments. 
Precise provisions are prescribed, to prevent oppression on 
the one hand, and on the other strictly to enforce the execu- 
tion of the sentence ; nothing is left to the discretion of turn- 
keys or keepers, to be varied according to their caprice or 
the means a criminal may have of purchasing their favor ; the 
qualifications required of these officers are pointed out, as a 
guide to the selecting power, and a lesson to him who is 
chosen, so that the one may not commit the fatal error of un- 
derrating the talents necessary for the employment, and the 
other may feel its dignity and responsibility ; the punishment, 
once ordered, can neither be aggravated nor alleviated by a 
ministerial officer. When labor is added to confinement, the 
convict is made to rise at the dawn of day and to continue at 
work until half an hour before sunset, except during the inter- 
vals of meals and attendance on a teacher ; perseverance, ac- 
companied with obedience, moral conduct, and a desire to 
reform, bring to the prisoner proportionate and increasing ad- 
vantages of a better diet, permission to read books of instruc- 
tion, the privilege of visits from relations and friends, and 
ultimately a part of the proceeds of his industry. Solitary 
confinement, without labor and in entire seclusion, varies as 
to duration ‘according to the enormity of the crime; those 
convicted of murder, without any aggravating circumstances, 
are deprived of labor for two consecutive months ev ery year, 
while, in the case of the infanticide and the assassin, this is 
extended to three and to six months; none of them have any 
communication with persons out of the prison, except the in- 
spectors, and they are considered dead to the rest of the 
world. 

It seems to be equally consistent with humanity and sound 
reason, that the severity of these punishments should be tem- 
pered, or at least the mode of applying them should be varied, 
in the instance of a youthful criminal. When a child of tender 
age commits an offence, he probably acts under the influence 
of those passions which nature has given him, while she has 
not yet conferred that discretion which teaches him to control 
them. He is, perhaps, without parental or friendly advisers, 
and knows neither the duties nor penalties of the law. In 
such a case, if crime has been committed, it is but just to 
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seek to remove its cause, by the milder method of instruction 
and useful employment. Instead, therefore, of being con- 
signed to a penitentiary, the criminal under eighteen is sen- 
tenced to the School of Reform, the details for the government 
of which are minutely laid down. Occasional solitude, con- 
stant instruction, labor in the different mechanic arts, with 
mild but certain punishment for the bad, and marks of distinc- 
tion for those who improve, form the outlines of this excellent 
branch of prison discipline ; and contribute all that can be de- 
vised, to rescue the young from a headlong course leading 
them to ruin and aggravated crime. 

To these two books. which, properly speaking, embrace all 
the branches of a cade of reform and prison discipline, Mr. 
Livingston has added a third, for the purpose of establishing 
an institution connected with it in its general features, and 
certainly of great importance in a complete system of police. 
This he denominates a House of Refuge and Industry. Its 
object is not the punishment of crime ; it is intended to afford 
the means of employment, voluntary for those able and willing 
to labor, and coercive on those who, although able, prefer a 
life of idleness, mendicity, or vice. Implements and necessary 
materials are provided for the poor, habits of economy and 
industry are taught, good but plain food is supplied, the 
vicious not yet convicted of crime are reclaimed, and the un- 
fortunate are protected and relieved. To one unhappy class, 
who are expressly entitled to admission, that of discharged 
convicts, such a refuge is invaluable. 

“Here,” in the language of Mr. Livingston, ‘‘ he may find 
employment and subsistence, and receive such wages as will en- 
able him to remove from the scenes of his past crimes, place 
him above temptation, confirm him in his newly acquired habits 
of industry, and cause him safely to pass the dangerous and try- 
ing period between the acquisition of his liberty and restoration 
to the confidence of society. ‘The cause, the temptation, or the 
excuse for relapse, being thus removed, it is hoped that instances 
of return to vicious pursuits will become more rare, and that 

many will become useful members of society, who, under the 
present system, either burden it by their poverty, or prey upon 
it by their crimes. ‘The House of Refuge is rendered the more 
necessary, because a man of prudence will no more receive or 
employ a convict discharged from one of our present penitentia- 
ries, than he would shut,up with his flock a wild beast escaped 
from its keepers; but, the reformatory plan once fairly in opera- 
tion, its principles studied, developed, steadily adhered to, im- 
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proved by the light of experience, and its beneficial effects upon 
morals pere eived, the man who has undergone its purifying 
operation will, in time, be no longer regarded - with fear or con- 
tempt, and society, by ‘confiding in his reformation, will permit 
him to be honest.”’ 


V. There only remains what may be considered rather as 
an appendix, than a portion of the System of Penal Law, the 
Book of Definitions. 'This is added, in order to render the 
system both explicit and concise. ‘The employment of tech- 
nical terms, though never used where common expressions 
sufficiently definite are to be found, is in many instances un- 
avoidable. In all such cases, and whenever words or phrases 
are either ambiguous or employed in any other sense, than 
that given them in common parlance, they are defined and 
explained in this supplementary book. 

These remarks complete the analysis of the System of 
Penal Law, prepared by Mr. Livingston for the State of Lou- 
isiana. It has been less the object of them to offer a criticism 
upon its various provisions, than to condense and present 
them in a complete and single point of view. It would have 
been a task comparatively easy to examine particular portions 
more in detail; some of the views, which we have passed 
hastily over, might, perhaps, have been partially controverted, 
others were susceptible of far more illustration and praise than 
has been bestowed. But the work is one every way worthy 
of the deep consideration of all communities, not partially but 
as a whole; not merely for the provisions it establishes in 
regard to one offence or another, but for the wise, the liberal, 
the charitable manner in which it travels over and embraces 
those rights and duties, the most sacred, that belong to and 
devolve upon each member of the human family. ‘Taken as 
a single and complete work, it is the production of a mind at 
once prepared, by long practice in the study and profession 
of the law, to treat it with all the lights and aids of science, 
and lined with that humane and comprehensive spirit, which 
is necessary to reform what is rooted in general habit and 
prejudice, and to systematize and reduce what has been dif- 
fused by circumstances and time. It has already fixed upon 
Mr. Livingston the attention of the most intelligent statesmen 
and purest philanthropists in other countries, and enrolled his 
name in those high places which are assigned to general bene- 
factors of mankind. 
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Art. II. — 1. Das Griechische Volk in offentlicher, kirch- 
licher und privatrechtlicher Beziehung, vor und nach dem 
Freiheitskampfe bis zum 31 July, 1834. Von G. L. 
Maurer. 3 Bde. 8vo. 1835. 


2. History of Modern Greece. By James Emerson. 2 
Vols. 8vo. London. 1830. 


3. Cours de Littérature Grecque Moderne, donnée a Genéve 
par Jacovaky Rizo NERouLos, ancien Premier Min- 
istre des Hospodars Grecs de Valachie et de Mol- 
davie. Geneve. 1828. 


THE comparatively slight interest, which in recent years 
the affairs of Greece have excited in the civilized world, 
after having for nearly a lustrum absorbed the sympathy of 
the best portion of the public, can hardly surprise us. It 
is natural to man, that only the moment of effort and action 
awakens the highest interest; he, who has reached his 
object, has lost our sympathy. The enthusiasm with which 
the victor in a race is hailed, though ever so loud and 
boisterous, is only a lukewarm feeling, compared with the 
intense and breathless anxiety with which we follow his 
course and anticipate its undecided result. The . ship 
we see from the shore, struggling with the waves, calls 
forth all our sympathy ; while our eyes glance indifferently 
over the mass of vessels in the secure port, although the 
crippled condition of more than one of them may tell us 
the story of similar, and perhaps heavier struggles. 

The picture, which Greece at present affords to the 
beholder, is indeed not dissimilar to such a ship. The 
wounds are still bleeding, which, at the moment we saw 
them inflicted, made our hearts tremble. The whole body 
of the valiant warrior, who not only has to cure these hon- 
orable wounds, but who has, and we fear long will have to 
suffer from the after-pains of a long and ignominious impris- 
onment, is still far from being healed ; yet our attention 
has been turned to other objects, as soon as we thought 
the patient in a fair way of recovery. Greece as it is, 
can indeed excite our interest solely either in respect to 
what it has been, or what it hereafter will be. In its pres- 
ent state we strive in vain to find one satisfactory feature. 
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Both in a moral and in an intellectual point of view, we 
still see the whole nation, partly in that state of vicious 
corruption, the unavoidable result of its long degradation ; 
partly in that first stage of infancy, from which only time 
can release it. Time also only can inform us, what results 
will follow from all that is new in that country. Legisla- 
tion, administration, institutions for education, — every thing 
is new in the whole extent of the word; that is, not grown up 
out of the former condition of the country, but founded on 
principles foreign and incomprehensible to the mass of the 
nation, and carried over to it from other communities. 

The only subject, which, in this great revolution of all 
things, has not itself experienced any revolution, is the 
literature of the modern Greeks. Nay, so far is this 
literature from having received any important influence 
from the shock which moved and turned all other affairs, 
that it is partly its very progress and influence to which 
this shock is ascribed. Be this as it may, the literature 
of modern Greece, although itself very modern as compared 
with that of most other European nations, yet appears in 
the present state of that country, with the exception of her 
religion, as the oldest of her institutions. And should it 
not excite our interest at least in this, if not in any other 
respect ? 

The origin of the Romaic or modern Greek tongue, as 
a literary language, the Greek literary historian, Rizo 
Neroulos,* dates from the beginning of the last century. 
Until that time, the learned wrote without exception in the 
ancient Greek language, which, however corrupted and 
estranged from its classic purity, was at least very different 
from the vernacular tongue of the country. The same writer 
divides the history of modern Greek Literature into three pe- 
riods ; namely, from 1700 to 1750; from 1750 to 1800 ; and 
from 1800 to 1821, or the beginning of the revolution. A short 
and general view of the different character of these periods 
will suffice for our purpose, and must for the present satisfy 
our readers, whom we would refer for farther information 
to the work itself. 

The first period must indeed be regarded, merely as 
an introductory one. Most of the gifted men continued 
to write in the ancient language. Alexander Maurocor- 





* For some account of Rizo, with a speciinen of his poetry, see Vol. 
X XIX. p. 357. 
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dato was an exception, and his example exerted gradually 
a considerable influence on others, and the more, as he was 
one of the first Greeks who acquired any political weight 
among the Turks. He wrote a Grammar, a system of 
Rhetoric, and several other useful books. But he rendered 
a far greater service to his nation, by obtaining permission 
from the government to establish schools in the different 
towns of Greece. The son of the same individual was 
the first Greek Hospodar of Wallachia. Before him, no 
member of this subjugated nation had ever been raised to 
a similar dignity. 

The second period carried the higher classes of the Greek 
nation (not the common people) forward with giant steps 
in their progress. By far the greater portion of the pro- 
ductions of this period consisted indeed only of transla- 
tions, especially from the French. But mental cultiva- 
tion began to be of value in the eyes of the nation; by 
Prince Mourouzi’s influence on Selitn the Third, the schools 
were multiplied and enlarged; and even various colleges were 
founded for the higher branches of learning. ‘Towards 
the end of this period, many young Greeks began to visit 
foreign and especially German universities ; and the result 
of it was, that even the philosophy of Kant was lectured 
upon in Janina. ‘There were among the better classes not 
a few signs of high intellectual improvement. At the begin- 
ning of this period, the names of Samuel, the learned Patriarch 
of Constantinople, of prince Caradza, of Theodoki, of Bul- 
garis, Were mentioned with esteem ; towards the end, those 
of Philippides, Psalidas, Benjamin, and others, were well 
known. ‘The most celebrated name of this period, however, 
is that of the unfortunate and patriotic Rhiga. A Thessalian 
by birth, he had already made himself known among the 
more learned of his countrymen as the author of a work on 
natural philosophy, of a map of Greece, etc., before his 
patriotic songs made him the favorite of the whole nation. 

The few years of the third period, which Rizo closes 
with the year 1821, (for what influence the revolution and 
the regeneration of Greece will have on her literature only 
coming years can tell,) did more for the mental develope- 
ment of the Greek nation, and diffused more light among 
the people, than the whole previous century of a slowly 
dawning morn. Commerce was never so flourishing. Trav- 
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elliing im ‘foreign countries became more and more fre- 
quent; and the number of Greek students in foreign 
universities increased. _ In comparing themselves with others, 
the Greeks became more powerfully affected with the feel- 
ing of their own degradation. They turned their attention 
more closely to the relics of their ancient glory, the writings 
of their classic forefathers. Their present language began 
to be the object of their care ; and a noble national feeling 
became universal, that all mental acquirements, and the 
revival of science, in order to be lasting, could only be 
safely founded on their country’s deliverance. 

The most distinguished name of this period is that of the 
well known Corais ; a man equally esteemed as a scholar 
and a patriot, and who, as a writer, has exercised more 
influence than any other of his countrymen. His influence 
on the language is at present generally acknowledged. Af- 
ter many struggles with the champions of the modern 
language im all its corruptions, and with their adversaries, 
the indiscrirminate advocates of the classic system, the 
middle way, adopted by Corais, seems to be universally 
chosen, namely, to enrich the language of the present genera- 
tion from the treasures of the ancients, but without disturb- 
ing its basis 5; and to dismiss, as far as possible, the host 
of Germanisms and Gallicisms, introduced by the prevalence 
of translations. 

Among the _ writers of this period, the balance of talent 
seems to imclime decidedly to History and its kindred topics. 
Many historical works were translated from foreign languages, 
and some oOriggimal works of the same kind were written by J. 
Paliuris, Rizo Néroulos, Mustoxidi, Athanasius Ypsilanti, and 
others. A history of Souli and Parga, by Perevos, was 
highly prized by Niebuhr. As a poet, in the manner of the 
graceful “TYeianm bard, Christopulo is highly esteemed ; So- 
lomo of Mamnte, Kalbo, Sakellarios, and others, are also well 
known disciples of the muses. But with the exception of 
History and Poetry, Greece has hardly produced one origi- 
nal work of amy importance. And although it is said, that 
during the last fifty years more than three thousand works 
have been published in the Romaic language, yet the 
whole modern Greek literature must still be considered as 
a literature of translations. A few names of original merit 
can here be of no avail; and, indeed, even most of these are 
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only distinguished as imitators of foreign originality. Thus, 
then, we may say, without being accused of harshness or 
rashness, that the modern Greek literature, notwithstanding 
the greater number of years during which it has existed, 
is still in an infancy analogous to that of the other institu- 
tions of Greece. 

There is only one point of view, only one branch of 
literature (if we may consider it as belonging to literature), 
in which the modern Greeks appear as perfectly original, 
and as deserving the highest interest of thinking foreigners. 
We allude to their Popular Poetry. 

The merit of having made the literary world acquainted 
with the remarkable Romaic popular songs, In an extent to 
enable us to judge of their character, belongs to the 
learned Frenchman, Fauriel. Various specimens had been 
printed before, scattered in books of travels and periodicals ; 
but mostly deficient in respect to translation, and too isolat- 
ed to furnish a view of the whole. 

It is well known, that the modern Greeks belong to 
neither of the three great families of nations, by which 
Europe is principally inbabited. They stand apart ; and 
we should try in vain to find in their mental features a 
fanily resemblance to any of the other nations of Europe. 
Their beautiful language has been gradually transformed by 
the influence of the Turkish and the Italian tongues ; but 
their popular poetry has no resemblance to that of either 
of these nations. The only people with whom a strong 
internal affinity connects them in this respect, are the Ser- 
vians. We shall find an opportunity, in the course of these 
remarks, to compare the character of their respective pro- 
ductions. 

M. Fauriel made his collection under very favorable 
circumstances. His acquaintance with several native Greeks 
at Paris, whose attention had been previously directed to 
the same subject, enabled him to choose with critical taste 
among several copies of the same songs, with which they 
furnished him, what appeared to him the most genuine. 
Many other contributions he received from Greece itself, 
when his undertaking became known there ; and, before his 
second volume was published, a journey to Venice and 
Trieste gave him the desired opportunity of himself 
taking down other songs from the lips of Greek mechanics, 
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sailors, women of the lower classes, etc. His publication 
was accompanied by a literal French translation in_ prose, 
and a very valuable explanatory introduction. | Immediately 
after its appearance, these wonderful songs found also a 
German translator in W. Muller, one of the ablest young 
poets and critics of the time. The copiousness and pliancy 
of the German language enabled him to exhibit in a poetical 
and metrical translation all the fidelity of the French prose 
version, at the same time strictly giving verse for verse. 
On his notes and additions, and the introduction of the 
French editor, our historical remarks will be principally 
founded. 

In respect to locality, two general divisions may be made 
in the modern Greek songs, namely, the songs of the 
mountains, and the songs of the coasts and the islands. 
The first, not always indeed composed by mountaineers, but 
even when made in the cities, for instance in Janina, cal- 
culated to please the inhabitants of the mountains, — are for 
the most part historical, and indeed mostly devoted to the 
achievements of the klephts or robbers ; but ideal subjects 
also are not foreign to the mountain bards, and we find 
that some of the most beautiful and original among the 
romantic ballads had their origin in the mountains. In their 
form the mountain songs are mostly rougher, and composed 
with less skill, than those of the coasts and the islands. 

These latter were, indeed, the only portion of Romaic 
popular poetry, which, with the exception of some isolated 
specimens of Klephtic songs, was known to the public, 
before the appearance of Fauriel’s collection. | They 
were the only ones which travellers, who seldom pene- 
trated into the interior, and still more rarely into the moun- 
tains on which those heroic songs reéchoed, had ever 
occasion to hear and to note down. Mr. Hobhouse men- 
tions repeatedly the general fondness of the nation for song 
and poetry. ‘*The modern Greeks,” he observes,* ‘* de- 
light in poetry, and very many amongst them evince a great 
facility in versification. There is an infinite variety of love 
and drinking songs, some of which are common in every 
part of Greece ; whilst other pieces of poetry are known ' 
only in the town or village of their author. A young man 
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of any spirit, who has been ill-treated by his mistress, ana- 
thematized by his priest, or beaten by a Turk, seldom fails 
to revenge himself by a lampoon.”’ 

‘¢ The accentual quantity,” the same author continues, ‘* which 
seems to have taken place of the syllabic so early as the eleventh 
century, is alone observed in all the metres. Of these there 
is avariety ; but the most common is the fifteen-syllable 
verse, of the kind before quoted. Some lively expressions 
and agreeable turns of thought may be discovered in many 
of these effusions, which however have more of the Oriental 
profusion of images, then of the Greek simplicity ; and, 
although by no means deficient in the tender and _ pathetic 
style, have nothing of the vigorous and sublime of ancient 
poetry. There may be persons willing to except from 
this criticism two or three patriotic songs of a late date.” 

‘‘'Their amatory pieces, in which they chiefly delight, 
speak that which some critics would call the very language 
of love. These are exceedingly extravagant, abounding in 
metaphors, similes, personifications, abrupt exclamations, 
and not unfrequently with the conceits, rather than the 
licensed figures of poetical rhetoric ; ardent, wild, and un- 
connected, with more poetry than sense, and more passion 
than poetry. Acrostics, and even those echo-verses which 
an inimitable author of our own nation has parodied and 
ridiculed, are much employed in their romances ; in short, 
there is hardly a single evidence of what is generally sup- 
posed a vitiated and paltry taste, which is not discoverable 
in the poetical composition of the modern Greeks. Their 
katsakias, or alternate verses, which are composed and 
sung apparently extemporaneously, but are in fact tradi- 
tional, display a singular talent for versification and are of 
the same cast.’”’ * 

Although most of the above remarks refer chiefly to 
the poetry of literature, with which this distinguished tra- 
veller was probably better acquainted than with the genuine 
popular poetry of a region where his stay was only short ; 
they may, nevertheless, be applied even to the taste and 
propensities of the modern Greek poets in general ; of those, 
we mean, who, partly acquainted with the productions of 
other nations, and especially the Italian and the Oriental 
races, do not exclusively draw from the living sources of 


* Ibid. 4to. Lond. p. 577 seq. 
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their own minds. The abovementioned mountain songs 
will be found much purer; although even these, as we 
shall have occasion to state more at large, are not free 
from a certain Oriental pomposity. 

The line of distinction between the poetry of literature 
and popular poetry would be drawn here, moreover, with 
greater difficulty than anywhere else. The last two periods 
of the national literature have produced many imitations of 
the French and Germans, and many paraphrases of the 
ancients, totally foreign to the popular taste. There are 
also, besides these, undoubtedly a multitude of lyrics com- 
posed by educated poets, which are not known to the people, 
nor ever will be known to them. But the great mass of 
the poets, to whatever class they may belong, have hith- 
erto adhered faithfully to the peculiar national taste, describ- 
ed above by Mr. Hobhouse. The katsakias especially, 
or distichs, of which we shall further speak, are composed 
by poets of all classes, high and low, educated and unedu- 
cated. 

On the other hand, some of the productions of a few 
distinguished men are to be considered as genuine popular 
poetry ; for instance, the war song of the unfortunate 
Rhiga, familiar to the English reading public in the two- 
fold translation of Hobhouse and Byron. This, how- 
ever, is the case with almost every nation ; since al- 
most every nation can exhibit one or another poet, who, 
although himself perhaps the best among the better portion 
of the whole, and the most enlightened among the enlight- 
ened, has still in such a degree preserved his heart and 
mind in unison with the great mass of the nation, as to be 
able to touch exactly the cord, the tone of which will 
move their sympathies, and arouse their feelings. 

Our chief, nay, exclusive object, is that species of popular 
poetry, which is not only known, but also, produced by the 
people. Requesting the reader to keep this distinction in 
mind, we proceed with our remarks. 

The poetry produced on the Greek coasts, and on the 
islands, is frequently, but not always, in rhyme. The 
ballads are comparatively poor in historical interest. Most 
of their subjects are fictitious, and lyric songs are more 
frequent. Quite peculiar to these regions are the above- 
mentioned Katsakias, viz ; a species of short songs in dis- 
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tichs, which remind us in some measure of the Spanish 
seguidillas ; although they have no reference to dancing. Like 
them they are rather epigrammatic sallies, than expressions of 
feelings ; jests and sighs of a sort of love, of which the 
imagination knows more than the heart. They are mostly 
extemporized, and are not commonly worth writing down. As 
we do not intend to return hereafter to this subject, we give a 
few of them here as specimens. By a happy accident the 
rhyme offered itself so readily, as not to impair the fidelity of 
the translation. These trifles may serve at the same time as 
specimens of the language. 
I. 


Dey yao “ou huustooteroy, Cydsve o- yj xg fov, 
» ° 1 % ~ 2 
Liuti FOES TOY UYUNW, * EME va vot waxova (Zou. 
“QO thou fair moon, so wondrous bright, my heart it envies thee, 
That thou canst see him whom I love, and he is far from me. 


IT. 


c > 3 ‘ ‘ , 

Oo UOT OU yo ¢ Tov ovguvar, T0060 ona, “VO MOV, 
’Arisws nat dév ayand, vie EuSouv "9 TH xorg duu j.ov. 
‘“‘Tlow many stars, O mistress mine, are in the sky above me, 
So many dirks shall pierce my heart, if that I do not love thee. 


III. 
Kowe zhovi Baokixory, xai wétonoe ta puiia’ 
K éuétonuss zai tov xuigoy mot ws madeverc, oxvaha. 
Pluck of basilicum a branch, and number all its leaves, 
Then numberest thou the days my heart, by thee tormented, 
grieves.”’ 

M. Pouqueville, and after him Mr. Hobhouse, have com- 
municated several of these verses together, as a connected 
song. 

‘Tf all the ocean were of ink, and paper all the skies, 

Should I attempt to write my woes, they never would suffice. 

You hope when you deny me thus, to make me wan with woe; 

But I, thy passion to provoke, like violets fair will grow. 

My lofty cypress, hear me speak, and bend thy head so high; 

Two words alone I ask, and then will be content to die.” * 

It may be, that these verses are sung sometimes together ; 
but it is certain that there is no necessary connexion between 


* A Journey through Albania, &c., p. 1091. — Lond. edit. 
VOL. XLIIL. —NO. 95. 44 
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them. In Fauriel’s collection the same verses are printed as 
separate distichs; and very few of this species of songs ex- 
ceed the number of two, or, if subdivided in the manner of 
most nations, of four lines. Inrespect to the thought ex- 
pressed in the first of the above lines, viz. ‘‘ If all the ocean 
were of ink,’’ &c., we were again struck with this instance of 
the general affinity of popular ideas among different nations, 
to which we had occasion to allude in a previous Number of 
this work.* The same idea is expressed in a short Servian 
ballad in the following way. Two lovers, under the image of 
two flowers, raised in one garden and in one bed, are separat- 
ed. The lover asks his love, how she bears her solitude. 
She sends word to him ; 
“If the skies, they were one sheet of paper, 
And the forest pens, and ink the ocean, 
And three years [ sat and wrote a letter, 
Not could I write out my cruel sufferings.” 
Still more hyperbolically the same thought is paraphrased in 
a German popular song ; or rather, is repeated with slight vari- 
ations, in several popular songs of that nation. 
** And if the sky were a paper sheet, 
And every star a writer fleet, 
And each one wrote with seven hands, 
They could not write of my love the end.” + 
Various other instances might be adduced, if not of pre- 
cisely the same, yet of very nearly the same idea, as being 
popular among other nations. But we return from our digres- 
sion. . 
In respect to character, the Romaic songs are subject to a 
threefold division. They are either domestic, or historical, or 
fictitious. Under domestic songs we include those, which are 
composed for certain occasions, and are chaunted at weddings, 
on certain holydays, solemn partings, and the like. In 
reference to this species of songs, it will be found, that 
they are in general of more interest in respect to morals and 
manners, than to poetry. The Greek wedding-songs, like the 








* N. A. Review, Vol. XLII. p. 267 seq. 
t The original is of peculiar naiveté, inimitable by any translation ; 
‘* Und wenn der Himmel papieren war’, 
Und jedes Sternle a Schreiberle war’, 
Und schrieb a jeder mit sieben Hand, 
Se schriebe doch meiner Lieb kei End.”’ 
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Slavic, have moreover too close a connexion with the cere- 
monies themselves, to be detached from them. The same is 
the case with the festival songs, devoted to St. Basil’s or New- 
year’s day, and the first of March as the beginning of spring. 
All Greece resounds on this day with ‘* The lay of the Swal- 
low,”’ a delicate and naive song, lovely like the first breathing 
of approaching Spring. 

There is a certain class of parting-songs, peculiar to Greece. 
Commerce and necessity induce the Greek to leave his beau- 
tiful country ; but, notwithstanding the numerous privations to 
which he must submit at home, and the various ill-treatment to 
which he was exposed during the many centuries of Turkish 
oppression, it is seldom his free choice that calls him away. 
The popular language designates foreign countries by the term 
tonuoc, the desert. ‘The pain of parting is increased by the 
uncertainty of the fate of those he leaves. ‘The friends and 
relations of the wanderer’s family assemble, take their last meal 
together, and join in songs, either such as are before known, 
or others composed expressly for the occasion. 

The following may serve as a specimen of the parting- 
songs, although it is of a more general character than most of 
them. 


‘THE DEPARTURE. 


“* Now May, the dewy time, is come, and Summer now is coming, 
And now the stranger will prepare, unto his home to hie him. 
His steed at evening saddles he,—at night the warrior shoes 

him ; 
The silver shoes upon his feet with golden nails are fastened, 
And on his head the bridle gay, all o’er with pearls is gleam- 


ing. 

The maid, who loves the stranger guest, his love again de- 
siring, 

With lamp in hand is lighting him, and pours for him the 
goblet, 


As oft as she the goblet pours, so often to him saying ; 
‘ Take me, my warrior, take thy maid, and let us go together, 
That I may dress thy food for thee, and spread thy couch at 
evening, 
And by thy couch may spread my own, and near my warrior 
slumber.’ 
‘Where I am going, maiden mine, there is no place for 
maidens ; 
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For only men are gathered there, the young and gallant 
heroes.’ 

* Well, deck me then in Frankish garb, give me the dress of 
manhood, 


Give me a courser swift of foot, and with a golden saddle, 
And I will gallop well as thou, and tramp like any robber 


Take me, my warrior, take thy maid, and let us go together.’ ”’ 


More interesting still are the Myriologies, the solemn Jamen- 
tations, or funeral songs. It is remarkable, that the Slavic 
nations, who celebrate every important scene of life with song, 
are deficient in this sort of poetry. ‘The myriologies are said 
to be the most poetical of all the Greek domestic songs. ‘They 
are always composed by females, and are mostly the produc- 
tions of a momentary inspiration, that is, they are e improv isations. 
There are, of course, certain forms, phrases, and images, 
always employed in them. The Greek women are also in the 
habit of preparing themselves for this duty, by singing lamen- 
tations on imaginary deaths, often only occasioned by the loss 
of a bird, or the withering of a flower > but the whole of 
the recitation must, of course, always be adapted to the occa- 
sion, and thus these preparations can only be incomplete. 
The myriology is not always pronounced by the chief mourn- 
er; often a neighbour, known to be practised and skilful, is 
called in, or comes of her own accord, to fulfil that solemn 
duty. The mere aspect of the house of mourning and of the 
corpse, puts her in a certain state of inspiration, which grad- 
ually rises almost to phrensy. Exhausted and half fainting, 
after having finished, she can scarcely recollect what she has 
uttered ; the hearers also are violently affected ; and, amidst the 
general sobbing and groaning, it would be cruelty to sit down 
and write what would be so curious to read. Thus it seems 
natural, that hitherto only fragments of myriologies, remember- 
ed by some one of the audience, should have been written 
down. 

Neither the historical nor the romantic ballads of the mo- 
dern Greeks are of great antiquity. Of the Greeks, as of other 
nations, we must suppose that they always have had popular 
ballads. But their great vivacity, and perhaps their deficiency 
in that pious feeling : so favorable to the preservation of the old, 
— that ancient trait, which causes all classes and ages to take 
the most lively interest in the present, in the newest afiairs, 
and which now, as of old, is characteristic of the Greek na- 
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tion,— together with the facility of making poems in their 

poetical language; all these circumstances have been the oc- 
casion, that the old ballads, from generation to generation, have 

been superseded by new ones. M. Fauriel has printed one, 

after a manuscript of the sixteenth century in the Royal Library 
of Paris ; but this old piece, although by no means different 
in its genius from the modern, is of course no longer current. 

The oldest hero who appears in any of the present Klephtic 
ballads, is Christos Milionis, who lived towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. It is probable that at least the essential 
portion of the ballad is of the same age. Several others cele- 
brate events at the beginning of the eighteenth century. By 
far the greater portion celebrate achievements of Klephts of 
our own time. 

Our readers know, that during the long period of the Turk- 
ish oppression, all those were called Klephts, or Robbers, who, 
in Epirus, Thessalia, and Macedonia, retired to the mountains, 
determined rather to brave the dange 4s of a wild and lawless 
life, than to obey the arbitrary pleasure of the Turkish Pashas 
and Beys. The government, despairing to conquer them, 
found it profitable to bring them under a sort of organization, 
uniting them with the 4r matoles, a kind of militia in the ser- 
vice of the Porte, though consisting of Greeks, and instituted 
in very eurly times. ‘The Klephts became now Armatoles, 
without changing much their way of life ; and those only, 
who were entirely intractable, retired still deeper into the 
mountains, and founded the Klepht- villages, high on the moun- 
tains, and utterly i inaccessible to military power. The names 
and trades of the Armatoles and Kiephts were constantly con- 
founded. To distinguish them, the organized military Greeks 
were sometimes called tame Klephts, the others wild Klephts. 

But even this difference gradually disappeared, in conse- 
quence of the increasing despotism of the ‘Turks. Whenever 
a captain of the Armatoles had trouble with the Turkish 
magistracy, or heard that some Pasha or Dervendshibashi 
had something in view against him, he fled to the mountains, 
perfectly conscious that his band of Armatoles would soon 
follow him. In this way it might daily happen, that the po- 
lice of a territory (for this the Armatoles strictly were) was 
changed into a band of robbers. 

These Robbers are then the principal heroes of the Greek 
historical ballads. Although rough and vindictive, and lead- 
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ing a lawless life, every unprejudiced mind must feel that they 
are not to be looked upon in the same light, as robbers in 
well-organized states. Their depredations were mostly, 
often exclusively, directed against the Turks; but even 
towards them, they were seldom cruel, and not more re- 
vengeful than might be expected from a people so long op- 
pressed, and in so low a stage of civilization. Highly lauda- 
ble was their behaviour tow ards females ; and Turkish women 
were as sacred to them as their own. They had, moreover, a 
certain respect for religion; and some of them are said to 
have been exemplary men in their domestic relations. 

The songs relating to these heroes are composed in part by 
men of their own class, partly by the blind Rhapsodists, who 
go from village to village and gain their sustenance by singing 
them. They are of a peculiarly stern and wild character. 
They are always short, and their style is in the highest degree 
terse and vigorous. But before giving any specimens, it may 
be advisable to present a short and general description of mod- 
ern Greek popular poetry, especially as compared with that 
of other nations. We will, however, take this opportunity to 
request the reader not to mistake the point of view, from 
which we draw our comparisons. Let it be strictly borne in 
mind, that we make no comparison in respect to intrinsic 
poetical merit, but only in respect to character and physiog- 
nomy. Every kind of popular poetry, as being the voice of 
the people, is what it ought to be, if it expresses distinctly 
the peculiarities of that people ; ; the more completely, the 
more vigorously it expresses them, the higher in general will 
be also its poetical merit. To point out those features which 
are characteristic of the physiognomy, is our task ; to judge 
how far they correspond with the historical character of the 
respective nations, we leave to the reader. 

An elliptical style, and a mode of representation consisting 
more of outlines than of pictures elaborately wrought, may be 
considered as characteristic of all popular poetry. The 
Greek ballads possess these qualities in an eminent degree. 
They are all not only short in themselves, but they all have 
something fragmentary and sketch-like. The outlines of these 
sketches are sharply and boldly drawn ; and we see light and 
shade, even without the help of points and strokes. With the 
Servian popular songs, they have not only a great many sub- 
jects in common, but also the custom of introducing the 
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same subject by certain standing prologues, which among 
both nations are repeated in almost stereotype phrases, and 
adapted to different ballads. In both, not only do animals 
talk, but also mountains and rivers. Birds, especially, play a 
great part in Greek ballads ; and we miss here the speciality 
which is in other cases natural to popular poets, who speak 
rather of ravens, falcons, nightingales, and the like, than of 
birds in general. 

The ballads of the Greeks have not always the simplicity, 
peculiar to the popular poetry of other European nations ; a 
simplicity which is so striking, although in a different sense, in 
the art of their ancestors. It is, indeed, as if they had yielded 
up the graceful tranquillity and composure of ancient Greek 
poetry to their hyperborean neighbours, the Servians ; and 
had surrendered themselves to the Oriental influence in a far 
higher degree than the latter. Although the groundwork of 
most of their pictures is of a gloomy black, or exchanged only 
for the bloody red of vengeance, yet the coloring of single 
parts is often exceedingly rich, and laid on with Oriental ex- 
travagance and brilliancy. To this we may add a certain 
proud propensity to magnify and to embellish the trifling and 
the common. The robbers all glitter in gold ; their horses 
have silver shoes and bridles of pearls ; while in the Servian 
ballads similar exaggerations occur sparingly, and have for 
that reason greater effect. 

The mountain songs are, however, more simple than those 
of the coasts and islands. The fresh air of their home breathes 
in them ; and the bold and strange forms of the rocks, among 
which they were created, seem to be often mentally reproduc- 
ed in them. <A sweet melancholy, often darkened to despair- 
ing gloom, is prevalent in the songs of the coasts and islands. 
We do not hear in them the trumpet-sound of heroism and 
patriotism, but often the lamentations of ihe exiled, or of 
those who are left by the exiled. Love has less of tender- 
ness than in the Servian songs ; it is of a more impassioned 
and romantic character ; and “from the greater influence of the 
Occidental nations, especially the Italians, the Greek has in 
the abovementioned distichs a multitude of songs of gallan- 
try, —a thing unheard of in Servia, where woman still re- 
mains on the lowest step of civil degradation. Playful and 
sportive songs are very rare, with the exception of those 
little epigrams, many of which have that character. 
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The ideal or fictitious ballads, besides their considerable 
poetical merit, are interesting as exhibiting many traits and 
superstitions, in which we think we recognise relics of the 
fanciful religion of ancient Greece. The common people 
themselves, of course, have not the remotest idea of this con- 
nexion. ‘They know little more about their ancestors, than 
that they were Gentiles, and were called Hellenes ; but in 
some creations of the imagination of the modern Greeks, we 
recognise distinctly some of the old Greek gods and demi- 
gods. Thus we see in the .Nereids of the Mainots the 
ancient Graces, Satyrs, and Nymphs, strangely amalgamated ; 
rivers, mountains, and trees are still peopled with spirits ; and 
the well-known ferryman Charon, who however has to play 
the part of the ancient Hermes, and is in a certain measure 
the personification of Death itself, still lives in the imagination 
of the modern Greeks. The following ballad, a production 
of the mountains, shows the picturesque light in which he ap- 
pears to them ; and may serve at the same time as a specimen 
of the romantic or ideal creations of the wild muse of the 
mountains. 

** CHARON AND THE GHOSTS, 
‘** Why are the mountains shadowed o’er, why stand they mourn- 
ing darkly ? 
Is it a tempest warring there, or rain-storm beating on them? 
It is no tempest w arring there, no rain-storm beating on them ; 
"Tis Charon sweeping over them, and with him the Departed. 
‘The young he urges on before, behind the aged follow, 
And tender children ranged in rows, are borne upon his saddle ; 
The aged call imploringly, the young are him beseeching ; 
‘My Charon, at the hamlet stop, stop at the cooling fountain, 
That from the spring the old may drink, the young may sport 
with pebbles, 
And that the little children may the pretty flowerets gather.’ 
‘I will not at the hamlet stop, nor at the cooling fountain ; 
For mothers meeting at the spring, will know again their children, 
And man and wife each other know, and will no more be parted.’ 7 


The following is a specimen of a different character. 


“ OLYMPUS. 
and Kissavos, two neighbouring mounts, con- 


‘Olympus once 
tended. 
Olympus turned to Kissavos, and spake to him in anger ; 
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‘Strive not with me, O Kissavos, thou dust-betrampled hillock, 

I am Olympus, he of old, renowned the world all over ; 

And I have summits forty-two, and two and sixty fountains, 

And every fount a banner has, and every bough a robber, 

And on my highest summit’s top an eagle fierce is sitting, 

And holding, in his talons clutched, a head of slaughtered war- 
rior.’ 

‘ What hast thou done, O head of mine, of what hast thou been 
guilty ?’ 

‘ Devour, O bird, my youthful strength, devour my manly valor, 

And let thy pinion grow an ell, a span thy talon lengthen ; 

In Luros and Xeromeros I was an Armatolian, 

In Chasia and Olympus then, twelve years I was a robber, 

And sixty Agas I have kill’d, and left their hamlets burning, 

And all the Turks and Albanese, that on the field of battle 

My hand has slain, my eagle brave, are more than can be num- 
bered, 

But me the doom befell at last to perish in the battle.’ ” 


As a specimen of a romantic ballad of the south of Greece, 
we give the following beautiful night-piece, the context of 
which reminds us in some measure of a favorite subject of 
many other nations, as of Biirger’s Lenore, of Aage and Else, 
of William’s Ghost, and very strikingly of the beautiful Ser- 
vian tale, Jelitza and her brothers.* To judge from the 
dialect, this Greek ballad is at home on the island of Scio. 


‘THE JOURNEY BY NIGHT. 


***¢Oh mother, thou with thy nine sons, and with thine only 

daughter, 

Whom in the darkness thou didst bathe, in light didst braid her 
tresses, 

And thou didst lace her boddice on, abroad by silvery moonlight, 

When came from Babylon afar a wooer’s soft entreaty ; 

O mother, give thine Arete, bestow her on the stranger, 

That I may have her solace dear, upon the way I journey.’ 

‘Though thou art wise, my Constantine, thou hast unwisely 
spoken ; 

Be woe her lot or be it joy, who will restore my daughter eg 

And then God’s holy name he called, he called the saints to wit- 
ness, 

Be woe her lot or be it joy, he would restore her daughter. 





_ a —— 


* See N. A. Review, Vol. XLIII. pp. 95, 96. 
VOL. XLII]. —No. 93. 45 
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Then comes the year of sorrowing, and all the brothers perish, 

And at the tomb of Constantine, she tears her hair in anguish ; 

‘ Arise, my Constantine, arise, for Arete I’m longing, 

For thou didst call God’s holy name, didst call the saints to wit- 
ness, 

Be woe her lot or be it joy, thou wouldst restore my daughter.’ 

And forth at midnight hour he goes, to bring her to her mother, 

And finds her combing down her locks, abroad by silvery moon- 
light. 

‘ Arise, my gentle Arete, for thee thy mother longeth.’ 

‘ Alas! my brother, what is this, why art thou here at midnight? 

If joy betide my mother’s house, I wear my golden raiment ; 

If woe betide, dear brother mine, I goas here I’m standing.’ 

‘ Let joy betide, let woe betide, yet go as here thou standest.’ 

And while they fare upon the way, and while they journey 
homeward, 

They hear the birds, and what they sing, and what the birds are 
saying ; 

‘Ho! see the lovely maiden there, a corse she carries with 
her.’ 

‘List, Constantine, list to the birds, and hear what they are 
saying.’ 

‘ Yes, birds are they, and let them sing; they ’re birds, heed not 
their saying.’ 

‘I fear for thee, my brother dear, for thou dost breathe of in- 
cense.’ 

‘ Last evening late I visited the church of John the Holy, 

And there the priest perfumed me o’er, with clouds of fragrant 
incense. 

Unlock, O mother mine, unlock, thine Arete is coming.’ 

‘If spirit blest thou art, pass by, if spirit blest, depart thee ; 

My hapless Arete afar is dwelling with the stranger.’ 

‘ Unlock, O mother mine, unlock, thy Constantine entreats thee ; 

I called upon God’s holy name, I called the saints to witness, 

Be woe her lot, or be it joy, I would restore thy daughter.’ 

And when she had unlocked the door, away her spirit fleeted.”’ 


The authors of the Greek popular ballads are as little 
known, as those of other popular poetry. Vanity and am- 
bition appear to have no part in the composition of popu- 
lar songs ; and it is one of the most characteristic pecu- 
liarities of this branch of poetry, that the pretensions, views, 
and feelings of the individual, perish in the stream of song 
in which popular life gushes out. ‘That the robber-ballads 
were mostly composed by the professional blind bards, in 
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which the Southeastern part of Europe is unfortunately 
so rich, we have already mentioned. These blind bards 
are comparatively seldom seen in the cities ; if they come 
there, they choose the suburbs or the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the gate, for their theatre. To the rural feasts, 
called Panegyri, which each village celebrates in honor of 
its patron saint, they repair in numbers, in order to sing 
and play to the dances, or amuse by their ballads. Some 
of them are even improvisators, and make verses on given 
themes. These, however, are exceptions ; more of them 
are regular poets ; while the greater portion are satisfied with 
repeating the inventions of others. 

Other poets, of still less pretensions, are to be found 
among the shepherds, the sailors, and especially among 
the women of all classes. In the cities, there are some- 
times particular trades, among the followers of which there 
habitually exists poetical talent and productiveness. Thus a 
great portion of the songs chanted throughout Epirus, are 
composed by the tanners of Janina. 

The melody in general accompanies the ballad ; and its 
origin is just as uncertain. The tunes of the mountain 
songs, especially the robber-ballads, are in the highest de- 
gree simple, consisting of prolonged notes, similar to the 
ancient chants of the mass. Even when the words ex- 
press triumph and victory, the tune in which they are sung 
is mournful and melancholy. In general, the same mel- 
ody is repeated with every verse. In some cases the tune 
comprises two verses, but never more. 

The music of those ballads, which have their home in 
the cities of the coast or the islands, is far superior, and 
exhibits strongly the influence of the Italians. In some 
melodies ancient Italian tunes are distinctly to be recog- 
nised. 

We conclude with the remark, that the songs of the 
mountains, and those of the cities and the Archipelago, form 
in reality two distinct classes; and that a ballad current 
here, is seldom heard there, and only as a matter of cu- 
riosity. The mountaineers despise the more delicate songs 
of the cities and islands, especially those of which the sub- 
ject is love. They consider them as effeminate, and as 
the productions of a vicious, degenerate race. The inhab- 
itants of the cities, on the other hand, take very little in- 
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terest in the Klephts, and their joys or sufferings ; and 
their monotonous ballads seem to them the tedious and 
rude productions of semi-barbarians, not worth their atten- 
tion. 

The great places of concourse for all the nations of the 
world, the khans or taverns of Constantinople, Odessa, 
and other marts of commerce, are also the only places 
where Greek ballads, of every description, meet togeth- 
er ; and in such places, the traveller may hear the sweet 
songs of Scio, as well as the powerful ballads of Olympus 
and Pindus. Here too even the Greeks themselves feel the 
tie of their common country. The ®tolian mountaineer 
here feels that the man from Crete is his brother ; and the 
native of Morea becomes aware, that one common mother 
bore himself, the Ionian, and the Thessalian Greek. 


ov Ke. Surtkoud, 


Art. III. — The American Builder’s General Price Book 
and Estimator ; deduced from extensive Experience in 
the Art of Building. By James Gatuier, Architect. 
Boston. M. Burns, 184 Washington Street. 





Tue rules of Architecture are probably violated more 
frequently, in practice, than those of the other fine arts ; 
and in no civilized country are they less regarded, than 
in the United States. In this art we may fairly claim origi- 
nality. There may be no American literature, painting, 
sculpture ; but there certainly is American architecture. 
We have columns, which mock at the narrow limits of the 
Grecian orders ; domes, whose proportions are more stu- 
endous, if not more vast, than the marvel of Angelo ; orna- 
ments, which it would baffle the genius of Palladio to class ; 
and ‘shingle palaces” that rival pandemonium itself, rising 
‘like an exhalation,”’ 

* Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Are set, and Doric pillars overlaid.” 
Thus far the art, with us, is in a very chaotic state, how- 
ever. There are certain causes existing here to oppose 
its progress, which have not been found in other countries, 
and which must always exert a considerable influence upon 
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architecture in the United States. Still there is room for 
great improvement ; and we propose in this article to speak 
of some of our principal edifices public and private, as speci- 
mens of art, and to offer some hints with regard to the 
forms which architecture would naturally assume in our 
country. We shall express our opinions with frankness, as 
in no other way could we contribute any thing towards an 
object, which appears to us of great public importance ; and 
we do this with the less scruple, as, in the cases where 
we are compelled to find most fault, we are wholly igno- 
rant whose are the works, on which we are animadverting. 
Regular architecture has appeared under two general 
forms; the Grecian, including the round arch and _ the 
dome, and the Gothic or pointed-arch style. Each of these 
forms owes its origin and perfection to a deep and enthu- 
siastic sentiment, which pervaded society, and constituted 
the spirit of the age. Classic religion gave birth to Gre- 
cian architecture ; the spirit of the Crusades called the 
Gothic style into being. In like manner we shall find that 
the spirit of the age was the origin of American architecture 
in its genuine form. The settlement of New England was 
the result of a deep sentiment, with which the hearts of our 
Pilgrim fathers were filled, the stern spirit of Puritanism. 
This displayed itself in every possible form, but in none 
more strikingly than in the architecture. Houses of wor- 
ship, which they disdained to all Churches, and which still 
bear universally the name of Meeting-houses, were erected 
almost before the first rude dwellings were completed ; and 
the style of architecture, if indeed it deserves the appella- 
tion, arrived at its perfection in less than a century after 
the first settlement of the country. The simplest form of 
the meeting-house is much like that of a large barn with 
gable ends. There are doors on three sides, each one 
having a small porch or square tower rising as high as the 
eaves of the building, to contain a flight of stairs conducting 
to the gallery. No cornice, no ornament of any sort graces 
the exterior ; but the uniformity of the sides and extrem- 
ities of the building is broken by the unaccountable num- 
ber of windows, with which our ancestors saw fit to adorn 
the sacred edifice. We speak within bounds, when we say, 
that the number of windows in an old-fashioned meeting- 
house of seventy feet by fifty, is never less than forty. 
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Around three sides of the interior runs a gallery, supported 
upon columns of an unknown order. The ceiling is plas- 
tered ; but the huge rafters, which project from the walls 
about six feet below the eaves, and help to support the 
roof, are not concealed. On the fourth side, and directly 
opposite the middle of the long gallery, stands the pulpit, 
upon which the whole magnificence of architecture, that the 
age could boast of, was lavished. The fluted pilasters with 
their wondrous capitals ; ; the heavy balustrade of the stair- 
case ; the graceful elevation of the desk; the superb bow 
window, in whose presence the other lesser lights seem to 
withdraw, and hide their diminished forms ; and, more than 
all, the majestic sounding-board which canopied the whole, 
heavy with mouldings, and rising in the centre into a boss 
most marvellously sculptured ; all these formed an assem- 
blage of magnificent objects, which seemed to mock at the 
Puritanical simplicity of the remaining parts of the edifice. 
If the ambition of the builders was lofty enough for a stee- 
ple, one of the gable porches was made to rise considerably 
above the ridge-pole. Upon this was erected the belfry, 
a structure which strongly resembles the top of an urn 
standing upon six or eight legs. From the belfry a slender 
spire shoots up, terminated with a gilt vane. 

There was, however, another form of the steepled meeting- 
house, which we believe is of earlier date than the one last 
described. This sort of edifice, of which very few now remain, 
is square ; the four sides of the roof meet in a point over 
the centre of the building, and from this point springs the 
steeple, consisting of a belfry and spire. We must not for- 
get one remarkable contrivance in our early churches, the 
arrangement of the pew seats. These were made with 
hinges, so that in prayer-time they might be raised up, and 
allow the occupants to lean against the back of the pew ; at 
the close of the prayer they were slammed down with a 
noise like the broad-side of a frigate, and served as a 
warning to all the backsliders in the village, who were 
remiss in their attendance at meeting. 

Such were the early houses of worship in our land. But 
few of them remain, and these are rapidly disappearing be- 
fore the spirit of improvement. Yet we should be sorry 
to lose all traces of them; for not even the Gothic min- 
ster, with all its splendors, —the tall windows of stained 
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glass, the lofty arches and vaults, crowded with prophets, 
martyrs, and saints, the canopied tombs where repose in 
solemn marble the mailed knights and the mitred abbots, 
the carved stalls of the choir, where kings are proud to 
have their seats,—is more characteristic of the spirit of 
the crusades, than the old meeting-house of the Puritanical 
temper of our forefathers. This spirit is still a strong 
element in the New England character, but it is much 
modified and softened. Commerce and politics have now 
become as much the objects of thought with us as religion, 
which so exclusively occupied our forefathers; and our 
commercial and_ political edifices rival our churches in size 
and cost. Every capital of the Union has its State-house, 
which makes some pretension at least to architectural ele- 
gance. Every commercial city, and every town of two or 
three thousand inhabitants, has one or more banking-houses, 
which are generally as much decorated as the resources 
of the company will allow. Meantime, the Grecian and 
Gothic styles, neither of which is discoverable in the ear- 
lier architecture of the country, are beginning to appear in 
every village. 

The most costly, and undoubtedly the noblest edifice in 
the United States, is the Capitol at Washington. There 
is one great fault in its construction, which is not, however, 
to be attributed to the artist who designed the building. 
This is the centre dome, which is very heavy, ill propor- 
tioned, and out of place. By the original design it 
had the same curve as the domes over the wings, which 
are low and very elegant. The plan was partially changed for 
the centre dome, and it now rises with a high and very ugly 
curve, from a base not half large enough to support it. The 
Capitol is built of a stone commonly called Potomac free- 
stone, of a rich brown color. A more beautiful material 
we have never seen ; but unfortunately the parts which 
were completed, when Washington was taken in the late 
war, were so begrimed with smoke from the burning of the 
edifice, that it was found necessary upon repairing and 
completing it, to paint the whole; so that, at a short dis- 
tance, one would suppose it to be constructed of white 
marble. The interior is simple and elegant. The Rotunda, 
which is under the large dome, is probably the finest room 
in America. It would, undoubtedly, add greatly to its beauty, 
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as well as to that of the Senate Chamber and the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives, if the ceilings were painted in fresco. But this 
kind of decoration has not yet come into use amongst us. 
Philadelphia abounds more in good architecture than 
any city of the Union, notwithstanding that the tall column 
in Baltimore, and the little trophy of marble near Barnum’s 
hotel, have gained for the latter the proud name of the Monu- 
mental City. The United States Bank, the Mint, and the Ex- 
change are the finest specimens of architecture which Phil- 
adelpbia contains. The very material of which they are 
composed, white marble, gives them an imposing appear- 
ance, and the style of architecture is suited to the material. 
The Bank is undoubtedly the most faultless monument of 
its size in the United States. It is of the purest Doric, 
classic in its proportions, and severely chaste and simple. 
Indeed, considering the place in which it stands, in the midst 
of a populous city and in close neighbourhood to other build- 
ings, a higher degree of ornament would not have been 
amiss ; if the frieze and pediments had been adorned with 
bas-reliefs, a good effect would have been produced. It is 
much to be regretted, that an edifice of so much architectu- 
ral merit should be so badly placed. It stands in a small 
area, hemmed in by buildings on every side, so that it is 
impossible to obtain a distinct view of the whole. Now the 
very nature of the Doric order requires that it should be 
exhibited in an open or commanding situation. The idea 
which it is intended to convey, is that of. duration. The 
massive columns, the vast blocks which rest upon them, and 
more than all, the heavy proportions of the Doric,seem to 
bid defiance to the elements and to time itself. Could the 
very foundations of the earth assume a harmonious form 
and rear themselves into symmetry, it seems as if they 
must create this order, which, more than any other, com- 
bines strength and durability with beauty of proportion. 
Hence Doric monuments should always stand in open and ex- 
posed places, and not seem to court the shelter of other edi- 
fices. They should appear to brave the elements, and 
invite the storm. The air should circulate freely around, 
and the clear open sky should alone encompass them 
The Greeks acted upon this principle, when they built the 
Parthenon on the Acropolis, and the far-famed Hesperian 
temples on the plain of Pestum. One may easily imagine 
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how much the effect produced by the Bank in Philadel- 
phia would be heightened, if it had been erected on the 
summit of Fair Mount, instead of the confined spot in which 
it stands. ‘* The President, Directors, and Company ”’ prob- 
ably would not thank us for this suggestion; but we 
remind them that we are speaking only in an architectural 
sense. 

In speaking of the United States Bank, we cannot avoid 
noticing the peculiar aptness of the Grecian architecture for 
banking-houses. The simplicity of the form, so well adapted 
to strength and durability ; the plain walls, with the heavy 
entablature, not requiring the relief of windows ; the broad 
steps which invite the crowd; the lofty porticoes which 
overhang them; the quiet cella where everlasting silence 
prevails, form a befitting temple for the worship of the 
blind goddess. And this style of building has been found 
to answer the purpose so well, that it prevails throughout 
the country, wherever an edifice is erected expressly for a 
banking-house. 

The architecture of New-York is truly meagre ; but, after 
being at a stand for many years, is at last in a fair way to 
be improved. The Custom-House, judging from the plans, 
will be a superb edifice. It is to be of one of the higher 
Grecian orders, with fluted columns and a pediment at each 
extremity ; the whole of white marble. The City Hall 
has hitherto been the most remarkable building in the city. 
It abounds in small ornaments, and, being of white marble, 
which contrasts pleasingly with the green trees of the Park, 
makes a pretty appearance ; but as a whole it is very defi- 
cient in character, and fails to produce the effect which 
should be expected from its size and cost. The new build- 
ing for the University, which is of the Gothic order, has 
some striking merits ; and, though far from perfect, is still 
very interesting as the first remarkable specimen of a style, 
which has been but lately introduced into this country. Thus 
far the Gothic order, where it has appeared .in the United 
States, has been almost exclusively appropriated to church- 
es. Wherever it has been found necessary to erect large 
secular edifices, they have either been entirely destitute 
of ornament, and belonging to no order of architecture, or 
slightly adorned with Grecian cornices and pilasters.  In- 
stances of this architecture appear all over the country ; but we 
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do not recollect any that are more illustrative of what we 
mean, than most of the College buildings at Cambridge, New 
England. We would cite these as very perfect specimens of no 
known order of architecture ; vast brick barns, destitute alike of 
symmetry, ornament, and taste ; and with all their plain and 
uncouth proportions, there is a sort of horrible regularity 
and squareness about them, which heightens their deformity. 
Four of these edifices are guiltless of any attempt at ele- 
gance of architecture, and, making no pretensions, perhaps 
hardly deserve to be noticed. But what shall we say of the 
stone edifice, which insults us with its long piazza, and its 
wooden Ionic pilasters, and the entablature which extends 
part way across the front ? The proportions of this wonder- 
ful building are about one hundred feet by forty or fifty ; 
at the ends, it is three stories high, with basement rooms ; 
the sides are partly two stories and partly three stories 
high, the great expanse of wall being somewhat relieved by 
the pilasters and _ entablature. The chef-d’euvre of the 
whole building, however, is the piazza or portico, which runs 
along part of the western side or front. It is approached 
by a lofty flight of stone steps guarded by an iron balus- 
trade ; nine columns, from twelve to fifteen feet high, each 
of a single block of "granite, and surmounted by a Tuscan 
capital of soap-stone, are ranged along the front of the 
piazza, and support a flat roof eight inches thick, and 
so light and insignificant that it seems as if a breath of wind 
would blow it away. We doubt whether the world contains 
any other architectural abortion, to be compared to this. 
The Gothic style, admirably relieves architects from the 
embarrassment of combining size, convenience, and ele- 
gance, in buildings intended for civil or domestic purposes. 
The various towers, oriel windows, and battlements, and the 
pointed arches, obviate the disagreeable effect which a large 
and unbroken expanse of wall produces, and are increased 
in grandeur the more the proportions of the building are 
magnified. The new University at New York is on this 
account vastly handsomer than any college building which 
we have seen, in the United States. This style of archi- 
tecture might, with excellent effect, be employed for any 
edifice, which is to be large, and at the same time to con- 
tain a number of different rooms varying in size. We have 
always thought it peculiarly appropriate to the Court-houses 
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in our large cities, which, besides the large halls for the 
sessions of the courts, contain numerous small rooms for 
offices, libraries, and other purposes. <A proof of the con- Bt 
venience of this style is, that it has been selected in the } 
construction of several of the larger prisons, as the one at t 
Auburn, N. Y., and others. In these buildings, however, the 
beauty of the Gothic cannot be entirely displayed, as the { 
windows must necessarily be small and narrow, and the 
florid ornaments would not be appropriate. We are happy 
to learn that the edifice, which is about to be erected for } 
the library at Cambridge, is to be of the Gothic order. i 
Coming northward from New York, we cannot help no- 
ticing the State-House at New-Haven; a chaste Grecian : 
building of the temple form, surrounded by a colonnade, and : 


forming a remarkable contrast to the uncouth buildings of | 
the college. But let us proceed to Boston, ‘‘ the Athens of a 
America.’’ Athens it may be; but the days of Pericles have 


not yetcome, if we may judge from the architecture of the 
city, which is singularly bad. The first and most impor- 
tant edifice which is seen upon approaching Boston, is the 
State-House. The situation is truly noble, being the most 
elevated in the city, and rendering the dome a conspicuous 
object for many miles both by land and sea. The architect : 
of the State-House deserves great praise for his general 
plan. The idea was extremely good, to place on a high ele- ‘i 
vation a building of such a description, that its proportions 
might be at the same time lofty and grand, and which was 
to be surmounted by adome. The effect of this is very 
striking. ‘The dome rises above every other object, crown- 
ing the city, and seeming to give a unity and decided char- Pi 
acter to the whole. We doubt whether any other plan : 
could have produced so good an effect at a distance, as 

the dome depends less, for the impression it makes, upon | 
the detail of ornament, than any other form of building. The ¥ 
general idea of the architect was excellent ; but the execu- i 
tion, though not a failure, is on many accounts very bad. 
The wings of the building are so short as to appear mean, 
and render the whole too small for the dome which sur- 
mounts it. This fault, however, we believe is not to be at- 
tributed to the architect. The original plan made the 
wings more extensive ; but they were clipped by our legis- 
lature, who could not afford to buy so much architecture. 
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The facade is certainly handsome, but would be much im- 
proved, if the columns in the Corinthian portico were single 
throughout, instead of being doubled at the extremities. 
The great fault, however, is the dome, which is very heavy. 
The circular tower or foundation, upon which it rests, 
should have been carried up much higher and surrounded 
by a Corinthian colonnade. The same architect who plan- 
ned the State-House, designed many years afterwards a much 
smaller dome for the Church in Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
the proportions of which are almost faultless. The church 
itself is beneath criticism; but the cupola which surmounts 
the tower, consisting of a circular Ionic colonnade with 
open arches between the columns, and a light and elegant 
dome springing from it, is hardly equalled for beauty in our 
country. Could the same happy idea have occurred to the 
artist while planning the State-House, we might now have 
made our boast of Boston architecture. — The next remark- 
able edifice is the Massachusetts General Hospital, some 
parts of which are fine. The Ionic portico in front, taken 
alone, is dignified and imposing ; but the angle of the pedi- 
ment unfortunately rises higher than the roof of the body, 
and thus produces an unpleasant effect. The square tower, 
and the dome which surmounts it, are rather handsome ; as 
a whole, however, we consider it a failure. 

We regret, that there is no better instance to illustrate our 
remarks upon the conveniences of Gothic architecture, than 
the Masonic Temple ; an edifice, which, in consequence of its 
pointed windows and the small spires which stick up like 
asses’ ears at the front corners, claims to be Gothic. Barba- 
rous enough it certainly is. The front belongs to the early 
English style, and the remainder of the building, to be in 
keeping with it, should be adorned with buttresses and flying 
buttresses, battlements, pinnacles, niches, and canopies, and a 
profusion of sculpture. Unfortunately the sides of the edifice 
do not belong to the same age as the front ; and the Jow-arched 
windows are very disagreeably contrasted with the more ele- 
gant proportions of the one in front. But criticism is wasted 
on such a building ; the whole is bad. 

The most perfect piece of architecture in Boston, is the 
facade of the Tremont Theatre. The only fault we find in it 
is the steepness of the roof, which is too great for classical 
elegance. With this exception it is uncommonly chaste and 
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dignified, and the proportions are admirable. We should be 
glad to see the two niches occupied by statues, and the pedi- 
ment adorned with a bas-relief. It is difficult to explain on 
paper the merits of this edifice, because they consist chiefly in 
the beauty of the proportions ; the height of the whole com- 
pared with its breadth, and the proportion of the upper story 
to the basement. One of its great beauties is the simplicity of 
the architecture. Upon a base of solid masonry, pierced by 
three arched doorways of great depth, rises a second story, 
containing three lofty windows, and supported by Ionic pilas- 
ters. This story is carried up so high, that the basement 
seems only a proper foundation for it. Above this rises the 
pediment, which, though too heavy, is far from being a de- 
formity. 

Another very pretty building, belonging to Boston, though 
probably unknown to two thirds of the inhabitants, 1s the 
Hospital at Rainsford’s Island. It is of an oblong form, en- 
tirely surrounded by a Doric portico like the Parthenon ; and 
standing upon a bold rocky promontory, jutting out from the 
island, it makes a fine appearance when viewed from the 
neighbouring shores, or from the boats which pass in front. 

Some of the banks in Boston are pretty, particularly a 
small stone edifice nearly opposite Boylston Market, the pro- 
portions of which are very good. The edifice erected in 
State Street for the United States Branch Bank is an_ in- 
stance of what occurs very frequently in the city, great 
expense with very little effect. In designing any building, some 
regard must be had to the place, in which it is to stand. Now 
it appears to us, that, as the Bank in question was to be 
smothered between other houses, in such a manner that Mi- 
chael Angelo himself would have been puzzled to make it 
look well, it was of little or no consequence what the archi- 
tecture should be. A plain edifice of brick or rough stone 
with a facade but slightly ornamented, would have answered 

as well as any thing else. It is very evident that somebody 
was obliged to pay for those enormous shafts of a single block 
of granite each ; and it is equally evident, that, as far as archi- 
tecture is concerned, the money was thrown away. With 
the edifice, independently of the situation, we have no fault to 
find. If it stood upon the summit of Beacon Hill, in an open 
area, we doubt not it would make a beautiful appearance ; at 
present its beauties are lost. 
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These remarks lead us to the examination of another build- 
ing, which, as we never saw the plan, has been an unfailing 
source of wonder to us, as we have watched its progress ; we 
mean the new Court-House, which is now so nearly com- 
pleted, that one can form a pretty good idea of what it is 
intended to be. For the benefit of those, who have not 
looked upon this astonishing structure, we will attempt a de- 
scription, though with a very faint hope of doing justice to 
the genius of the designer. Let the reader imagine a building 
so long, narrow, and high, as to resemble a sheet of bakers’ 
gingerbread standing upon the edge, and he will have some 
notion of the outline. ‘‘I think, Gentlemen,’’ said a western 
friend of ours to a building Committee, who were asking his 
opinion of an edifice of nearly the same proportions as the new 
Court-House, ‘‘ I think, Gentlemen, if you please, that if you 
were to turn your academy over upon the side, it would 
cover a good deal of land.” We doubt if good-nature itself 
could, in conscience, say any thing more than this, in praise 
of the Court-House. The sides of this elongated and atten- 
uated pile are pierced by numerous windows of different sizes, 
some arched and some square. At each extremity is a door, 
above which towers a dead wall, terminated by a cornice, like 
that of the sides, of the simplest form. From this, the roof 
slopes back towards the centre. Near the eaves of each end 
of the building, rises a broad, thin chimney of stone, terminat- 
ing in several small pyramids, the effect of which is very 
remarkable. Thus far there is nothing in the edifice to com- 
plain of, because thus far it makes no pretence to architec- 
ture ; and had the artist, or the civic committee, or whoever 
was concerned, been content with leaving it in this state, we 
should have been satisfied with having a cheap structure, 
whose internal arrangements answered the purpose for which 
they were designed. But it seems as if, after the building was 
planned, it was thought necessary to make a little display of 
taste and classical skill; and accordingly we have Grecian 
porticoes built against the end walls. When General Jackson 
and Major Downing were at the village of Downingville, the 
President made a speech to the people, of which the Major 
gives areport. ‘‘ Here,”’’ says he, ‘‘ the gineral was goin’ to 
stop, but says I in his ear, ‘ You must give ’em a little Latin, 
Doctor.’ Here he off hat again ; ‘E pluribus unum,’ says 
he, ‘sine qua non.’ *¢ That ‘ll do, Gineral,’ says I.’ Our 
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architect’s porticoes are about as appropriate to the other 
part of the building, as the General’s Latin to the speech he 
had been making. In themselves they are extremely beauti- 
ful. They are of the Doric order, and consist of four fluted 
columns, the shafts of a single block, rising above a lofty 
flight of steps, and surmounted by a pediment of the true 
Attic proportions. But they do not belong to the building ; 
they would look just as well, and would seem as appropriate, 
if they stood on the opposite side of the street; they add 
nothing to the beauty of the edifice, because it has no beauty 
to add to, and they certainly do not constitute its beauty, be- 
cause no one thinks of viewing them as parts of it. We 
should be in favor, therefore, of having them removed from 
their unfavorable position at the ends of the Court-House, and 
carefully preserved, till they can be used for some building of 
Grecian architecture, to which they may seem actually to 
belong ; and we assure the architect, that his fame would not 
be in the least diminished by the abstraction. 

We have thus far avoided speaking of the churches, while 
noticing the public edifices of our various cities, because we 
wished to treat of sacred architecture separately. It assumes, 
in this country, a form essentially different from that which 
distinguishes it in Europe. Our forefathers appear to have 
been desirous to obliterate entirely the memory of the stately 
worship from which they had fled; and they studiously 
avoided every thing, in the construction of their houses of de- 
votion, which might recall it. Not only is the entire form of 
the early meeting-house unlike that of the church, but all the 
interior divisions of nave, transept, and choir are utterly con- 
founded and lost. ‘The pulpit and communion-table are placed 
on the long side, that they may not remind any one of the 
chancel and altar ; the aisles are mere alleys, running between 
the pews and across the building, as the case required ; the long 
columns extending to the roof have disappeared, and all traces 
of the church, as it exists in Europe, are lost in the plain and 
Puritanical meeting-houses of our ancestors. The churches 
which have been erected within the last half-century, ‘are, 
with few exceptions, rather modifications of the first plain 
meeting-houses, than imitations of the European churches. 
Stull, the tendency has been towards the church style of 
building. The pulpit is now placed at the extremity of the 
room ; the aisles begin ‘to be distinguished ; occasionally tall 
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columns are found, dividing the interior into aisles, and sup- 
porting the roof; and the entrance is at the front. With 
these changes also have been introduced the tall windows 
reaching to the whole height of the edifice, whereas the old 
houses of worship were always divided into’ as many as two, 
and sometimes even into three stories. A much greater 
amount of ornament is also found upon our modern churches, 
than was allowed to those of the last century. ‘There is not 
to be found, however, in the United States, a single instance 
of a church built in the style of the English Cathedrals, with 
nave and transept, and the screen parting the choir from the 
nave, or the lady chapel behind the choir. One important 
distinction is now made, which was entirely neglected by our 
ancestors ; namely, between churches which are to have 
steeples, and those which are to be built without. The latter 
are beginning to assume a distinct style ; generally that of the 
oblong Grecian temple, with a projecting portico in front 
supported by columns of the height of the edifice. Great 
improvement has also been made in the form of steeples, 
wherever they appear. 

The loftiest steeple in the United States, we believe, is 
that of Park-Street Church, in Boston, which rises somewhat 
above two hundred feet. The proportions of the steeple are 
good, though by some they may, perhaps, be considered too 
heavy ; and the various divisions harmonize well. If any 
portion is too heavy, it is the spire, which from its great 
elevation should be extremely light. The ornaments are of 
the Grecian order. We should have preferred to have them 
of the Gothic, which the architect might have employed as 
appropriately, the body of the church belonging to no order 
whatever ; but on the whole we regard it as an elegant 
structure. 

One of the best proportioned steeples in our country is at 
Salem, in Massachusetts ; the work of a native artist. The 
whole church is the best specimen of architecture in that 
city, notwithstanding the various efforts which have been 
made since its erection. We are not aware that it has any 
name ; but the building will easily be recognised as the only 
church in Chestnut Street. The Ionic portico in front is un- 
commonly elegant, though simple and unpretending. Above 
this rises the “steeple, to the height of nearly a hundred and 
fifty feet. Its principal merit is beauty of proportion, which 
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is not equalled in any steeple, that we know of, in the United 
States. 

The lightest and most graceful steeple in Boston is in Fed- 
eral Street, of the Gothic order. We believe the Federal- 
Street Church is the first attempt at this style of architecture 
in Massachusetts, and one of the first in the United States. 
It has great faults, and indeed few merits except the steeple. 
One great defect is dividing the building into two stories, of 
which the upper windows only have the pointed arch. The 
piers in the interior are good, consisting of the clusters of 
columns with foliage. There is nothing in the form of the 
edifice to distinguish it as Gothic, and. Grecian ornaments 
with round arches might have been employed with equal pro- 
priety. The same remarks apply to Grace Church in New 
York, which is also a specimen of the early American Gothic. 
The windows in that building, if we remember rightly, are 
lofty ; but they are only distinguished as Gothic by having 
the pointed arch. The artist seems to have forgotten that 
mullions, tracery, and transoms are equally characteristic of 
this order. 

Since the erection of these churches, the Gothic order has 
come greatly into use, not only in cities, but throughout the 
country; with great faults, however, as it is not uncommon to 
see a church with pointed windows, and a portico supported 
by Grecian columns, like the Orthodox Church in Bolton, 
Massachusetts, and many in the western towns of New York. 
Buttresses are almost unknown ; and as for flying buttresses, 
we do not believe there is an instance of them in the United 
States. The interior of these churches is generally still less 
Gothic than the outside. In very few is there any appearance 
of aisles ; and if the gallery and pulpit are ornamented, they 
are quite as often Grecian as Gothic. No distinction is made 
in the form of the building with regard to its being of the 
Grecian or Gothic order ; “and in general, if the ornaments 
were not to be applied till the body of the edifice was finished 
in other respects, no one could tell, unless by the pointed 
windows, to what style of architecture it was intended to 
belong. As for the richer ornaments of the florid Gothic, 
they are not to be found on any edifice in the country. 

This style of architecture is, however, undergoing con- 
siderable inprovement. ‘Trinity Church in Boston is supe- 
rior to any edifice in the city of the same style, that was 
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built before it, and we are inclined to think that the tower 
is the best Gothic in the United States. As a whole, the 
building has many faults. We especially dislike the use of 
two kinds of arches ; the flat arch at the side windows, and 
the high arch in front, which belongs to a different style of 
Gothic. The sides of the church look bare and mean 
from the want of buttresses, dripstones to the windows, 
machicolated or open-work battlements, and other appro- 
priate ornaments. ‘The interior is very poor; the vast 
expanse of white-washed walls, and of pine painted white, 
is disagreeable to the eye ; the ceiling over the middle aisle 
is too low, and the length is not great enough for the other 
proportions. The interior of Grace Church is much bet- 
ter, though the effect is injured by the glare of white. 
We regard this as the nearest approach, that has yet been 
made in Boston, to what a Gothic interior ought to be. 

The prettiest Gothic churches in our country, are at 
Gardiner, Me., and at Hartford, Ct. Though neither of them 
is richly ornamented, they have both, and particularly the 
one at Hartford, the proportions and general form of the 
Gothic, and are proofs of far better taste, as well as of 
greater knowledge, than appears in the construction of most 
of our churches ; and we are not aware that there are in 
either of them any of those gross violations of architectural 
rules, which are so common among us. 

In concluding our remarks upon Gothic churches, we 
will select one example for criticism, which we believe is 
more universally known than any Gothic structure in the 
country ; the church at Cambridge, in which the annual 
Commencement performances of the University take place. 
The front is the best part of the building. It has a square 
tower, ornamented at the corners by small octagonal tow- 
ers, and having in its front a broad low-arched door, and 
a lofty window of the early Gothic. The belfry opens 
with pointed arches, above which rises the spire. Four 
small spires or minarets rise also from the four corners of 
the tower. In each side of the building, near the ends, are 
two doors, between shallow buttresses which are surmoun- 
ted by spires; the space over these doors is adorned by 
Gothic arched pannels, and surmounted by a_battlement. 
There are three windows, with high arches, and adorned 
with mullions and transom on the side ; but there are no 
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buttresses between them, and the battlement is not con- 
tinued above them, which is a great fault. ‘The form of 
the building 1s of the most awkward kind; so nearly the 
same in length and breadth, that the interior, after separa- 
ting a few feet for the porch, is square. It is not divided 
by piers into aisles, nor are there any divisions in the ceil- 
ing to denote them ; indeed, but for the pointed windows 
and the pulpit, one would never discover from the inte- 
rior, to what order the edifice was intended to belong. 
One of the greatest defects of the building is the roof, 
which is extremely uncouth and barn-like in its appearance, 
there being nothing to relieve the dull expanse of shin- 
gling. The space from the eaves to the ridge-pole is 
about the same as from the eaves to the ground, and no 
effort whatever has been made by the architect to con- 
eeal this deformity. The tower and spire are both too 
short, and have the appearance of having been cut off, and 
curtailed of their fair proportion. In general, the edifice 
looks more like a barn with a steeple to it, than any thing 
else. 

Near by, as if to increase the hideousness of this Cathe- 
dral, is the modest and beautiful little Episcopal Church, 
whose faultless proportions have so often been praised, but 
never imitated. We mention it, only to take the oppor- 
tunity again to express the wish that it may be copied in 
stone ; regarding it, as we do, as faultless, both externally 
and in the interior. 

St. Paul’s Church in Boston has undoubtedly the finest 
interior of any in the city. The chancel is supported by 
two columns of Grecian Ionic ; the ceiling is arched and 
elegantly pannelled ; the windows are lofty and arched ; and 
the gallery extends only across the extremity opposite the 
pulpit. The simplicity and excellent proportion of the 
whole give it a solemn, grand, and even colossal appear- 
ance. The exterior is not so good. The slope of the roof 
is too steep for Grecian architecture; which makes the 
pediment so heavy, that the Ionic columns, or piles of cheeses 
as they have been called, do not seem sufficient for its 
support. 

We cannot take leave of Boston, without bestowing a 
word upon two abortions, of ugliness which purport to be 
churches, fronting upon Washington street at the South- 
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End. We cannot believe that any architect planned these 
monstrous edifices. Corporate bodies, it is said, have no 
conscience, and these buildings may possibly be the result 
of corporate irresponsibleness ; no individual of mortal race 
could have been atrocious enough to design them. We 
attempt no criticism upon them. Were we to make the 
effort, we should be in the situation of the clergyman, who, 
being called to visit a dying man, after a little conversa- 
tion with him, came from his chamber, declaring with some 
warmth that the man’s ideas of right and wrong were 
so utterly perverted and confused, that he neither knew 
where to begin nor where to end with him. One is tempted 
by these horrible structures to the wickedness of wishing, that 
“‘ The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, or Fire,” 
orany other means of destruction might ‘‘ deal upon”’ them, 
and relieve the street of their presence. 

The remarks we have made upon the architecture of the 
New England churches, apply equally to those of the South. 
Neither New York nor Philadelphia contains a church, 
which has any claims to be called fine architecture, or 
which is worthy of the wealth and population of those cities. 
There are two in Baltimore which are better ; the Unita- 
rian and the Catholic. The former is remarkably elegant in 
the form and proportions of the interior, having some resem- 
blance to the Pantheon. The Catholic Church, or Cathe- 
dral we believe it is, has the divisions of nave, transept, and 
chancel ; and the interior is imposing, though too plain. 
It is of the Grecian order, with arched windows. We think 
the Gothic would have been more appropriate. 

The Ecclesiastical architecture in our country is in a very 
unsettled, ill-defined state. It has neither the stern sim- 
plicity and unpretending rudeness of the puritanical meeting- 
houses, nor the grace and richness of form and ornament 
of European churches. It seems worth while then to in- 
quire, what kind of churches the religion of our country 
requires, and what points are to be particularly attended to 
in their construction. 

The majority of our religious societies are of denom- 
inations corresponding to the ‘English Protestant Dissenters; 
and their services require, that the church should be provided 
with pews or seats, and should be of such a size that 
the voice of the preacher may be heard with ease in every 
part of the building. It is also desirable that the cler- 
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gyman should be seen by the whole congregation. Hence, 
their churches ought never to be very large, or crowded with 
ornament in the interior ; especially should massive columns 
be avoided. The same remarks apply to the Episcopal 
churches of the United States. It is not to be expected that 
this form of worship should be found here, attended with 
the same pomp and splendor as in England. There is no 
need of a choir in our Episcopal churches ; nor is the cathe- 
dral service daily chaunted in them as in the minsters of 
England. The Catholics of the United States are not 
numerous or wealthy enough to rear edifices worthy of 
their superb ritual ; and they have, at the same time, so 
many models abroad for their churches, that any advice 
from us would seem superfluous. There are some considera- 
tions, however, which may be of service to the majority of 
Christians in erecting churches. In the first plac e, we earn- 
estly recommend to all societies who are preparing to build, 
however small and insignificant their edifice is to be, to 
employ an architect to make a regular plan, and then to 
abide strictly by the plan. The plague of architects, and 
the destruction of symmetry and elegance in our churches, 
is the disposition so universally prevalent, either to go to 
work without any plan, or to modify the original one. Were 
a committee of gentlemen, unacquainted “with painting, to 
attempt to alter and improve one of Allston’s pictures, each 
one adding or erasing to suit his own taste, it may easily be 
imagined what an effect would be produced ; yet this would 
hardly be more absurd, thar the various alterations made 
by building committees in the plans of architects. It should 
be remembered, that, in general, alterations must either cost 
more than to follow the plan, or else the beauty of the 
building must be sacrificed. 

It is extremely desirable that our churches should be 
made of some more durable material than wood, of which the 
most of them consist. Stone or brick may be had in every 
part of the country. The Quincy granite is easily obtained 
for all towns upon or near the sea-coast, and forms a very 
elegant material. We like it especially, rough hewn, as in 
Trinity Church. Granite and slate quarries abound through- 
out New-England ; besides which there are quarries of mar- 
ble and free-stone, the most beautiful material for churches 
which we have ever seen. If the churches are composed 
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of such durable substances, they are less expensive in the 
end, as they require much less repair, and, if properly built, 
may last for centuries. Besides this, there are associations 
and sentiments connected with ancient buildings, which can- 
not be called up by those of our own age. We have a 
natural reverence for antiquity. We regard an edifice over 
which ages have rolled with a respect we cannot feel for those 
of our own time. True, we Americans have but little oppor- 
tunity to experience these feelings ; but we are certainly not 
less affected with veneration for whatever antiquities we do 
possess, than other nations for the remains which are found 
among them. A _ peculiar sacredness, however, seems to 
invest ancient churches, where our forefathers have met and 
worshipped ; where the voice of eloquence and the solemn 
strains of music have been heard for ages ; around whose 
walls repose in their last sleep those friends whom the closest 
ties have endeared to us. We may comprehend how much 
the value of our sacred edifices would be increased by age, if 
we imagine the Pilgrim fathers to have built upon the shore 
of Plymouth a church, no matter how rude, of sufficient 
strength and durability to be in preservation at this time. 
With what veneration should we regard such an edifice ; how 
carefully should we protect it; how eagerly should we enter 
the sacred precincts, hallowed by the memory of the mighty 
dead ; with what emotions should we listen to our orators, if 
their eloquence were heightened by the recollections and asso- 
ciations, which would arise in such a temple! It may be re- 
ceived as a truth, that, if a church be so constructed as to defy 
the inroads of time, every revolving year will add to its value. 

The situation of a church, particularly in the country, is 
also to be carefully attended to. If possible, let it be 
placed in the midst of a grove of trees ; if not, let trees be 
set out around it. Nothing can be less picturesque than the 
appearance of most of our country churches, standing as they 
generally do, upon some naked hill, without a shrub or even 
a blade of grass round them, and a long row of sheds for 
horses half encircling them. There are two churches which 
we remember to have seen, that strikingly illustrate the effect 
produced by trees surrounding them. One of these is the 
chapel of St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, a little bijou. Alas, 
how forlorn is the Chapel of Cambridge compared with this ! 
The other is the Catholic Church at South Boston, a modest 
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little brick structure, which hides its unpretending form in a 
rich grove of oaks, and forms a delightful contrast to the ab- 
solutely disgusting churches which one passes on the way 
to it. There is much in this little edifice, which we could 
wish to see copied. It is built of durable material, and, if 
the work is faithfully done, may last for centuries ; nothing 
can be less ornamented, yet the form, entirely different from 
that of most of our churches, i is highly picturesque. It stands 
upon a hill-side, commanding a fine view of the surrounding 
country, and yet is sheltered from the gaze of passers, by 
the beautiful grove which surrounds it. We know of noth- 
ing in the country round Boston, to be compared to it. 

“We would impress upon our readers the fact, than a hand- 
some church costs no more than an ugly one ; because the 
beauty of such buildings depends much more upon the pro- 
portions, than upon the ornaments employed. By attending 
to a few points, a great deal of elegance may be secured at 
a comparatively cheap rate. Great care should be taken, 
that no ornament should be used which is disproportionate in 
cost to the other parts of the building ; that all the ornaments 
should belong to the same style of architecture ; and that 
none should be used, but for some express purpose, either 
to aid in the support of the edifice, or to conceal some defor- 
mity. If the church is to be of Grecian architecture, it is 
better to secure a classical roof, which is very flat, and con- 
sequently costs more, and at the same time, if necessary, to 
give up the portico with columns, which are very expen- 
sive, than to have a portico and a steep roof. A very ele- 
gant church may be had at a small expense by merely erect- 
ing an oblong edifice of proper proportions, with a flat roof 
of the same angle as that of the Parthenon, and giving it no 
other ornament than a Doric entablature, supported perhaps 
by pilasters. In the interior, it is better to make the pulpit 
and gallery very simple, and to finish the ceiling with a pro- 
per cornice, if the funds of the society are not enough for 
both. The most common deformity in our churches, is the 
roof, which is generally so steep as to appear extremely 
uncouth and heavy. © Ev ery effort should be made to 
obviate this. In Grecian buildings, the roof should be 
made as flat as those of the classical models, and covered 
with lead or zinc to guard it from the weather. The 
difference in expense ‘will not be great, and, to secure 
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this beauty, many of the ornaments which are common in 
our churches had better be abandoned. The Gothic roof 
is much steeper than the Grecian ; but at the same time 
this beautiful style provides an expedient for concealing the 
roof, and obviates the unpleasant effect produced by it. We 
are not aware, that, in any instance in our country, the archi- 
tect has availed himself of this advantage, which the Gothic 
offers ; and yet we think that many of the usual ornaments 
had better be sacrificed, in order to secure this. A Gothic 
church is generally divided into three aisles, which are distin- 
guished by the piers or columns which go from the floor 
to the ceiling. To correspond to these, the roof should be 
divided into two portions ; the slope should begin as usual 
at the eaves, and be carried up till it covers the side aisles ; 
here it should be interrupted by a wall rising perpendicu- 
larly over the piers, and supporting the remaining part of 
the roof. When the roof is thus divided, the lower portion 
is nearly concealed by the battlement ; and the upper part 
is too narrow to produce a bad effect. Besides this, with 
such a roof the ceiling is of course higher over the middle 
than the side aisles, and being ribbed and arched is very im- 
posing. We doubt whether it is expedient for us to employ, 
in the construction of our churches, an order which depends 
so much upon ornaments for its effect, as the Gothic. We 

are not yet rich enough to build Gothie churches ; nor is 
there a single example in the United States which does 
justice to this noble style. If, however, we are to have it, let 
us begin in the right way, and build really Gothic edifices, i in- 
stead of Yankee meeting-houses with Gothic ornaments on 
them, which we have now. Let it be remembered, that pointed 
arches cannot alone constitute this style ; and that all the 
common ornaments, the mullions, tracery, foliage, transoms, 
clustered pillars, battlements, parapets, spires, minarets, crock- 
ets, buttresses, niches, canopies, are wasted, if they are 
attached toa huge unseemly barn, like the one in Cambridge. 
The Gothic depe nds, not less than the Grecian, for its beauty, 
on form and proportion. A church built in this style should 
be much greater in length than in breadth. A steeple is not 
necessary ; but, if it is resolved upon, let it be well-shaped 
rather than highly ornamented ; and we should prefer that 
the building should be without a steeple, rather than be depriv- 

ed of buttresses. It is also highly desirable to introduce the 
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division of the roof to which we have alluded above, as this 
adds greatly to the effect both externally and in the interior. 
As yet, stained windows are hardly known in our country ; 
and still, if our congregations would sacrifice some of the luxu- 
ries of the pews, gallery, and pulpit, they might afford this 
precious ornament, which we prize more than any that adorns 
the sacred edifices abroad. ‘The effect of one large window 
of stained glass can hardly be conceived by those who have 
not witnessed it ; and if the money, which it would cost, could 
be saved by building the pulpit of pine, instead of mahogany, 
by having the organ in a cheap case, and by lining the pews 
with moreen instead of velvet, we think it would much 
better be expended on so noble a decoration. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of churches without offer- 
ing a word upon the arrangement of the singing-seats. These 
are generally in the front of the gallery opposite the pulpit, 
the most prominent and exposed situation in the building 
The organ is usually placed immediately behind the first row 
of seats, leaving only a narrow space between the keys and 
the front of the gallery. Now it is a principle in music, very 
little recognised here, that the performers should be con- 
cealed. The effect of such an arrangement is remarkably 
illustrated in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, and in many of the 
convents in Europe where the nuns chant behind a lattice. 
By placing the organ and singers in a recess with a_ back 
wall, the music is improved in several ways. There is a 
certain mingling and union of sound which cannot be produ- 
ced when the performers are stationed in a long row round 
the front gallery ; and the tones are echoed from the recess 
with a power and harmony, that are lost in a considerable de- 
gree, when the music is performed in a more exposed situa- 
tion. As our churches are commonly built, it would be 
extremely easy to have such an arrangement for the music, 
by cutting a recess from the back of the gallery into a porch 
or tower, large enough to contain the organ and singers. 
The whole front of this recess should be open.to the church, 
and the back closely walled up ; and we venture to predict, 
that, if such an orchestra as this were built, it would contribute 
greatly to the effect of the music. <A contrivance somewhat 
similar to this has been lately adopted in the Chapel of the 
University of Cambridge, and renders it one of the finest 
music rooms in the country. 
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Nearly connected with sacred architecture, is another 
branch of the art, which is quite new in the United States, 
though it has been cultivated and perfected for centuries in 
Europe ; — Sepulchral architecture, which has been unknown 
in our country till within a few years, unless perhaps the 
rude grave-stones of our burying-grounds may be thought to 
deserve the name. 

The only remarkable display of this architecture is at the 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, near Boston. ‘Too much _ praise 
cannot be given to those, who originated this design and se- 
lected the place. A lovelier spot we never saw. The 
lofty heights, the deep glens and valleys, the calm reservoirs 
which reflect the surrounding hills and the skies from their 
unruffled surface, the deep shades, the retirement and peace 
of this hallowed ground, the tasteful paths winding with laby- 
rinthine turns along the varied surface, the green turf and the 
sweet flowers which bloom over the silent graves, the simple 
monuments of white marble which are discerned here and 
there amid the shade, the birds that warble their lays undis- 
turbed by the invading hand of man, all conspire to throw a 
charm over the place that we can find nowhere else. Its 
natural beauty is not equalled by that of the famous Campo 
Santo of Pisa, the cemetery at Liverpool, or even Pére la 
Chaise. In architectural splendor it falls far short of these, 
and of many other cemeteries of the old world. Nor is it to be 
expected, that we should see at Mount Auburn such a display 
of magnificence asin Europe. It is very desirable, however, 
that whatever is done, should be in good taste ; and we have 
a few remarks to offer with regard to this. It is worthy of 
notice, that the few models for monuments which were at 
first displayed, have been very eagerly copied, and with no 
great variety. It is of great importance that the public taste, 
therefore, should be well directed, before the cemetery be- 
comes filled with uncouth structures and monuments. The 
most remarkable specimen of architecture, and that which 
seems to have diffused its character over the whole place, is 
the gateway. This is of Egyptian architecture ; and, in imi- 
tation, the principal portion of the monuments are in the same 
style. We have, accordingly, a great number of pyramids, 
and obelisks, and tombs supported by Egyptian columns, 
and fashioned in the heavy proportions of that style. 
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It is very doubtful whether the Egyptian style is most 
appropriate to a Christian burial-place. It certainly has no 
connexion with our religion. In its characteristics, it is ante- 
rior to civilization, and therefore is not beautiful in itself. 
No one will deny the superiority of the Grecian style in 
mere point of beauty. But more than this, Egyptian archi- 
tecture reminds us of the religion which called it into being, 
the most degraded and revolting paganism which ever existed. 
It is the architecture of embalmed cats and deified crocodiles ; 
solid, stupendous, and time-defying we allow, but associated 
in our minds with all that is disgusting and absurd in super- 
stition. Now there is certainly no place, not even the church 
itself, where it is more desirable that our religion should be 
present to the mind, than the cemetery, which must be re- 
garded either as the end of all things, the last, melancholy, 
hopeless resort of perishing humanity, the sad and fearful 
portion of man, which is to involve body and soul alike in 
endless night, or, on the other hand, as the gateway to a glo- 
rious immortality, the passage to a brighter world, whose 
splendors beam even upon the dark chambers of the tomb. 
It is from the very brink of the grave, where rest in eternal 
sleep the mortal remains of those whom we have best loved, 
that Christianity speaks to us, In its most triumphant, soul- 
exalting words, of victory over death, and a life to come. 
Surely, then, all that man places over the tomb should in a 
measure speak the same language. The monuments of the 
burial-ground should remind us that this is not our final abode ; 
they should, as far as possible, recall to us the consolations 
and promises of our religion. 

But there is a style of architecture which belongs pecu- 
liarly to Christianity, and owes its existence even to this reli- 
gion ; whose very ornaments remind one of the joys of a life 
beyond the grave ; whose lofty vaults and arches are crowded 
with the forms of prophets and martyrs and beatified spirits, 
and seem to resound with the choral hymns of angels and 
archangels. But peculiarly are its power and sublimity dis- 
played in the monuments it rears over the tomb. The elevat- 
ed form, on which reposes the marble statue of the mailed 
knight or the holy woman, composed into the stately rest of 
the grave, yet the hands folded over the breast as if com- 
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mending the spirit to God who gave it ; the canopy which 
overhangs it ; the solemn vault that rises above ; the gor- 
geous window, through which is poured a flood of golden 
light, like a beam from heaven, upon the abode of the dead ; 
these are the characteristics of the architecture of Christianity, 
the sublime, the glorious Gothic. 

And this is the style we would have chosen for the pre- 
vailing architecture of Mount Auburn. True, we cannot 
rear those gorgeous structures, which the fervor of the mid- 
dle ages called forth in Europe; no more can we rival the 
Pyramids in our Egyptian style ; but, if we attempt to imitate 
either, the Christian style should have the preference. We 
shall be told, perhaps, that very few persons have the same 
disagreeable associations with the Egyptian architecture, that 
we have expressed ; that its solemn’ and heavy proportions 
become the tomb ; and that it has the great merit of com- 
bining cheapness and durability. ‘To these it may be replied, 
that, although there may be no preference existing previously 
in the minds of the community for one style or another, yet 
it is well to cultivate a preference for the Gothic, since it is 
a fact which nothing can alter, that this is Christian architec- 
ture, and the Egyptian belongs equally to paganism. It is 
desirable, that those who visit the graves of their friends 
should associate with the spot, the monuments and decora- 
tions which their religion has consecrated for a thousand 
years. But ‘¢ the Gothic is more expensive than the Egyp- 
tian style.”’ And is it, then, a principal object in rearing a 
monument to the memory of those we loved best, to save 
expense ? Far be it from us to encourage extravagance in 
these structures ; yet it seems to us, that if a few dollars 
more will purchase the change from the architecture of pa- 
ganism to that of Christianity, they would be well expended. 
We doubt, however, whether a simple structure, such as the 
Gothic affords, might not be afforded as cheaply as any thing 
of the same size which is actually found. at the Cemetery. 
As yet the gateway must be considered as unfinished ; the 

resent structure being only a model in wood, of what is 
hereafter to be perpetuated in granite. We would, there- 
fore, suggest the question for the consideration of those who 
are interested in the matter, whether the plan might not be 
changed, and a Gothic structure erected, instead of the one 
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we now have, at little, or no additional expense. A fine 
effect would be produced by a wall pierced by three pointed 
arches, the middle one very lofty and broad for the admis- 
sion of carriages. This wall should be surmounted by a 
battlement of open-work, or machicolated as it is called, and 
should be supported by buttresses, or by octagon towers termi- 
nating in light pinnacles. Such a structure we think might be 
erected at no greater expense than the present one, and would 
serve as the model for a more suitable style of monuments, 
than that which prevails in the Cemetery. 

We are far from wishing, that the architecture of Mount 
Auburn should be exclusively Gothic. We are only desirous, 
that this noble style should be introduced ; for at present we 
believe there is not a single specimen of it in the place. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than some of the classic monu- 
ments which are found there, Spurzheim’s for instance. The 
broken shaft and the Grecian altar are simple and intrinsically 
elegant, and certainly deserve a place in the Cemetery. Nor 
would we exclude the obelisk, by far the most beautiful form 
of Egyptian architecture, w hose stern and severe proportions 
seem to speak of eternal duration ; but among these we would 
elaim a place also for the architecture of Christianity. 

We come finally to the consideration of a very important 
branch of the art, Domestic architecture, which is yet in a 
very unsettled state among us. With the internal arrange- 
ment of dwelling-houses we have little to do ; supposing that 
every man can suit himself best. We would only suggest, 
that, in building a house, the comfort of the interior is of much 
greater consequence than external symmetry or elegance. 
For the fashion of the exterior, however, there is much to be 
said. Domestic architecture seems to take two forms, which 
we shall call the Palace style, and the Cottage style. Under 
the former class we range all the larger edifices destined to be 
inhabited, which, from their dimensions and the money ex- 
pended upon them, are designed to assume regular architec- 
tural forms, and, being decorated with the usual ornaments of 
the Grecian or Gothic styles, contribute equally with churches 
and other public edifices to adorn the town in which they 
are built. Such edifices are to be judged by the regular laws 
of the art. The most remarkable specimen of the palace 
style in the United States, is the President’s House at Wash- 
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ington. Under the cottage style we rank all dwelling-houses, 
whose interior is fashioned less with regard to the rules of 
architecture, than the convenient arrangement of the interior. 
These buildings do not depend upon architectural ornaments 
for their beauty, so much as upon their obvious fitness for 
comfort and use ; and their forms, so far from being necessa- 
rily regular, are often most picturesque and beautiful when 
least symmetrical. By the cottage style, we do not mean to 
convey the idea of small or mean structures. It admits of 
large proportions and of great elegance. It only does not 
aim at that unity and symmetry of form, and richness of orna- 
ment, which belong to the palace. 

But it happens unfortunately, that the domestic architecture 
of our country is as ambitious as the society ; and as we do 
not acknowledge any superior in the social system, so we 
would be all on equal terms in our houses ; and if we have 
not money enough to build a large palace, we must forsooth 
have a little one ; but a palace it must be, at all events, if it is 
but ten feet square. The result of this is, that the country is 
filled with ambitious little buildings, covered with strange orna- 
ments, and as fine as white and yellow paint can make them. 
The comfort of the rooms is sacrificed to the splendor of the 
exterior ; and, the purse of the builder being exhausted by the 
effort, he is forced to abandon the improvement of his 
grounds, so that his unhappy palace stands alone in its glory, 
without a tree to shade it, or a single green shrub to rest the 
eye. 

Of late, it has become much the fashion to build country 
houses in the form of a Grecian temple with a projecting por- 
tico in front, resting on very magnificent columns. This 
style prevails at Cambridge. These classical models, which 
surround the college, are imitated closely in Cambridge-Port. 
Two or three specimens of this style are to be seen on the 
road which forms the continuation of the old Concord turn- 
pike through the Port. One of them in particular we have 
noticed, as it has been in progress. It is a small edifice, the 
whole length of which, including the portico, may possibly be 
thirty feet, and the breadth fifteen. The front of this little 
building is adorned with four massive fluted columns, with 
elegantly carved Ionic capitals, the cost of which can 
scarcely have been less than that of all the rest of the house. 
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There seems to be a prevailing passion for columns, through- 
out the country. One gentleman, in an interior county, has 
surrounded his house with them, and his example has been 
followed in a house at East Boston. We do not deny that 
these columns are very handsome ; it is the thought of their 
material, pine wood, which destroys their effect ; and we must 
say that, to our mind, the house might be made a great deal 
prettier as well as more convenient, if the same money were 
expended in constructing it of some more durable material, 
and in adorning it with vines, shrubbery, and trees. Nothing 
can be more admirable for imitation, than the English cottage 
style, as it is perfectly adapted to our climate, and in good 
keeping with our taste in ornamental gardening ; and we 
would earnestly recommend to our architects, to import plans 
and elevations of these buildings, which constitute the true 
style of domestic architecture, rather than to go on multiply- 
ing among us the abortive temples and palaces, with which the 
land already groans. Let them remember, as a general rule, 
that a house is made to live in, and the convenience of the 
occupants is the first thing to be considered ; after this, the 
ornaments may be thought of. 

The general form of a dwelling-house in the city, is in most 
cases of less importance than in the country, because houses 
are built in blocks, and are often, from the form of the land, 
deprived of symmetry. 

There is one kind of ornament which might be used with 
good effect in our blocks of dwelling-houses, which are gen- 
erally so plain as to be painful to the eye; we mean the appro- 
priate ornament of windows, a rich heavy cornice above them, 
and a moulding extending sometimes down their sides. This 
contributes very greatly to relieve the plain surface, and give 
it a finished and elegant air. Any one who has visited Flor- 
ence, must have been struck with the prevalence and beauty 
of this ornament. It is hardly to be found in our cities ; the 
best specimen of it in Boston, we believe, is on a large brick 
mansion in Beacon Street. In general, tlie windows are 
nothing more than square holes cut in the wall, and entirely 
destitute of their appropriate architecture. It may easily be 
imagined how much the fronts of the Tremont House and the 
Albion would be improved, by the addition of these orna- 
ments. 
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We are not aware that Oriel windows are found in any 
building in the United States ; and yet nothing can be more 
ornamental to the exterior, or contribute more to render the 
rooms agreeable. The effect of these beautiful windows, 
which project from the front of the house, something like the 
large shop windows, may be seen in all views of English cot- 
tages and ancient halls. They abound, too, in the college 
buildings at Oxford and Cambridge, and form a remarkable 
feature in the beautiful domestic architecture of that country. 
These windows might be adopted in our houses without any 
great expense, and we think would be found more conven- 
ient, and certainly much more beautiful, than the bows in 
front of many buildings. A row of oriel windows, projecting 
from the second stories of the houses in Park Street, for in- 
stance, would have a very picturesque effect. 

We conclude with exhorting all house-builders to ‘fling 
away ambition’’; to contrive their houses with a view to 
comfort rather than show, and to take special care that the 
proportions be not so great, and the cost so extravagant, as to 
gain for their edifices the unenviable name of ‘ Follies.”’ 





Art. [V.—1. Melanie and Other Poems. By N. P. Wit- 
tis. Edited by Barry Cornwall. London; Saunders 
and Otley, Conduit Street. 1835. 16mo. pp. 232. 

2. Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Wituis, Esq., 
Author of ** Melanie,’’ The ‘‘ Slingsby ’”? Papers, &c. 2 
vols. 12mo. Philadelphia ; Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 
1836. 

3. Inklings of Adventure. By the Author of ‘ Pencillings 
by the Way.’’ New York; Saunders and Otley. 1836. 


Tue author of these works began his literary career 
very early in life. While yet a student at New Haven, he 
was known throughout the United States as one of our most 
promising and brillieznt poets; and it has been supposed 
by some, that his early celebrity was of serious disadvan- 
tage to his after progress in the noble art, to which his 
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boy hood was devoted. Certain it is, that no author, belong- 
ing to our yet forming literature, has been pursued with more 
indiscriminate abuse, on the one hand, or more ill-judged ap- 
plause, on the other. ‘To withstand the united influence of 
partial friends and eager foes ; to bear the intoxicating draught 
of flattery without reeling, and the bitter cup of unbounded 
hostility without despair; and to go on, in calmness and 
serenity, with the cultivation of poetry, trusting to the just 
awards of a coming generation, is what few men of any age, 
certainly no young man can be expected to do. And yet the 
still increasing catalogue of Mr. Willis’s works proves that 
he is going right onward, without ‘* bating a jot of heart or 
hope.”’ 

The volume of poems, published by him in England, in 
1835, is one of great and various interest. It is introduced 
to the English public by Mr. Proctor, better known in this 
country by the assumed name of Barry Cornwall, whose own 
poems, for sweetness, melody, and delicacy : stand among the 
foremost of the present English literature. Barry Cornwall's 
preface, though liable to some criticism in a literary point of 
view, is written in a tone and temper which will command 
the approbation of every American. Blackwood’s Magazine 
treats it with a ferocity for which we are utterly at a loss to 
conceive an adequate motive. Probably some political or 
personal antipathy lies at the bottom of it. 

The poems in this volume are divided into three parts, 
each part being inscribed to some English friend of the au- 
thor. It consists of several new poems, the longest of 
which are ‘* Melanie,’’ and a dramatic sketch called ‘* Lord 
Ivon and his Daughter’ ; and a copious selection from Wil- 
lis’s earlier poems, most of which were previously familiar 
favorites of his countrymen. In our comments upon these 
poems, we shall follow the order in which the author has seen 
fit to publish them. 

Melanie is a simple tale, but very gracefully told. The 
scene is laid in Tivoli, and the story related,. during a walk 
round the Cascatelles, by the hero of it, a lonely traveller, 
who has revisited Italy, and while gazing around him, upon 
scenes familiar to his eye under other and happier circum- 
stances, narrates the incidents, on which the poem is founded. 
He had previously visited Italy, accompanied by a young and 
lovely sister, his only remaining relative. While wandering 
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among the beautiful scenes of that classical region, they meet 
by accident a young painter, between whom and the sister a 
sudden attachment springs up. The lonely wanderer feels his 
loneliness increased, and his sorrows deepened, by the near 
prospect of losing a sister so dear to him. This mood of mind 
is very happily conceived and gracefully described by the poet. 

The attachment is finally to be consummated by a marriage. 

On the morning of the appointed day, they repair to the con- 
vent of Saint Mona, where the bridal ceremonies are to be 
performed. Among the listeners there is a nun, whose pro- 
foundest attention is given to the sacred ceremonial ; suddenly 
she catches a view of the brother’s face, and wildly asks, ‘* De 
Brevern, is it thou?” The painter is the child of the nun, 
the offspring of her shame. The seducer was the father of 
De Brevern and his sister. The sudden horror of this éelair- 
cissement is too much for the delicate frame of the lady, and 
she drops dead on the spot. Out of the incidents of this 
slight sketch, Mr. Willis has woven a very interesting tale. 
His verse has a smooth and melodious flow, well suited to 
the subject and the scene; and the picture of human emo- 
tions is heightened by the graceful tracery of allusion and 
imagery, which the poet has skilfully thrown around it. 

The following lines are exceedingly beautiful. 


“We came to Italy. [I felt 
A yearning for its sunny sky; 
My very spirit seemed to melt 
As swept its first warm breezes by. 
From lip and cheek a chilling mist, 
From life and soul a frozen rime, 
By every breath seem’d softly kiss’d — 
God’s blessing on its radiant clime! 
It was an endless joy to me 
To see my sister’s new delight; 
From Venice in its golden sea 
To Pestum in its purple light, 
By sweet Val d’Arno’s tinted hills, 
In Vallombrosa’s convent-gloom, 
Mid Terni’s vale of singing rills, 
By deathless lairs in solemn Rome, 
In gay Palermo’s ‘ Golden Shell,’ 
At Arethusa’s hidden well — 
We loiter’d like the impassion’d sun 
That slept so lovingly on ali, 
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And made a home of every one — 
Ruin, and fane, and waterfall ; 
And crown’d the dying day with glory 
If we had seen, since morn, but one old haunt of story.” 
— pp. 5, 6. 


And the description of a spring morning at Tivoli, contained 
in the following lines, gives us a most lively feeling of its 


beauty. 


“Tt was a morn, of such a day 
As might have dawn’d on Eden first, 
Early in the Italian May ; 
Vine-leaf and flower had newly burst, 
And on the burthen of the air 
The breath of buds came faint and rare ; 
And far in the transparent sky 
The small, earth-keeping birds were seen 
Soaring deliriously high ; 
And through the clefts of newer green 
Yon waters dash’d their living ‘pearls ; 
And with a gayer smile and bow 
Troop’d on the merry village girls ; 
And from the Contadino’s brow 
The low-slouch’d hat was backward thrown, 
With air that scarcely seem’d his own; 
And Melanie with lips apart, 
And clasped hands upon my arm, 
Flung open her impassion’d heart, 
And bless’d life’s mere and breathing charm, 
And sang old songs, and gather’d flowers, 
And passionately bless’d once more life’s thrilling hours,” 
— pp. 7, 8. 


In a different strain, and on a higher theme, are the follow- 
ing exquisite lines. 
“ But Melanie — [ little dream’d 
What spells the stirring heart may move — 
Pygmalion’s statue never seem’d 
More changed with life, than she with love. 
The pearl tint of the early dawn 
Flush’d into day-spring’s rosy hue — 
The meek, moss-folded bud of morn 
F lung open to the light and dew — 
The first and half-seen star of even 
Wax’d clear aiid the deepening heaven — 
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Similitudes perchance may be, 
But these are changes oftener seen, 
And do not image half to me 
My sister’s change of face and mien. 
”T was written in her very air 
That love had passed and enter’d there.’’— pp. 14, 15. 


‘¢ Lord Ivon and his Daughter” is a dramatic sketch of 
great beauty and power ; and the moral, we think, is very suc- 
cessfully evolved. It is, however, merely a sketch, and a 
rapid one. Lord Ivon calls his daughter to his side, and 
shows her a portrait; the portrait of that daughter’s mother. 
The dialogue proceeds, and Lord Ivon relates the events of 
his life. He was born a peasant; but in early boyhood his 
latent ambition was roused by 

‘** A book of poetry, 
With which he daily crept into the sun, 
To cheat sharp pain, with the bewildering dream 
Of beauty he had only read of then.” 


He resolved to better his condition, and wandered, with a 
proud heart beating beneath a minstrel’s garb, to the lofty 
palace, which was afterwards his own. He became the favo- 
rite and attendant of the noble Lady Clare, the youthful and 
beautiful mistress of that splendid mansion. He falls desper- 
ately in love of course, and his manner of declaring his 
passion is described in the following spirited lines. 


‘* A summer, and a winter, and a spring, 
Went over me like brief and noteless hours. 
For ever at the side of one who grew 
With every morn more beautiful; the slave, 
Willing and quick, of every idle whim ; 
Singing for no one’s bidding but her own, 
And then a song from my own passionate heart, 
Sung with a lip of fire, but ever named 
As an old rhyme that [ had chanced to hear; 
Riding beside her, sleeping at her door, 
Doing her maddest bidding at the risk 
Of life — what marvel if at last I grew 
Presumptuous ? 


** A messenger one morn 
Spurr’d through the gate — ‘ A revel at the court! 
And many minstrels, come from many lands, 
Will try their harps in presence of the king ; 
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And ’t is the royal pleasure that my lord 

Come with the young and lovely Lady Clare, 
Rob’d as the Queen of Faery, who shall crown 
The victor with his bays,’ 


** Pass over all 
To that bewildering day. She sat enthroned 
Amid the court; and never twilight star 
Sprung with such sweet surprise upon the eye, 
As she with her rare beauty on the gaze 
Of the gay multitude, The minstrels changed 
Their studied songs, and chose her for a theme ; 
And ever at the pause all eyes upturn’d 
And fed upon her loveliness. 


** The last 
Long lay was ended, and the silent crowd 
Waited the king’s award, when suddenly 
The sharp strings of a lyre were swept without, 
And a clear voice claim’d hearing for a bard 
Belated on his journey. Mask’d, and clad 
In a Jong stole, the herald led me in. 
A thousand eyes were on me, but I saw 
The new-throned queen, in her high place, alone ; 
And, kneeling at her feet, I pressed my brow 
Upon her footstool, till the images 
Of my past hours rush’d thick upon my brain ; 
Then, rising hastily, I struck my lyre ; 
And, in a story woven of my own, 
I so did paint her in her loveliness — 
Pouring my heart all out upon the lines 
I knew too faithfully, and lavishing 
The hoarded fire of a whole age of love 
Upon each passionate word, that, as I sunk 
Exhausted at the close, the ravish’d crowd 


Flung gold and flowers on my still quivering lyre ; 


And the moved monarch in his gladness swore 
There was no boon beneath his kingly crown 
Too high for such a minstrel ! 


** Did my star 
Speak in my fainting ear? Heard I the king? 
Or did the audible pulses of my heart 
Seem to me so articulate? I rose, 
And tore my mask away; and, as the stole 
Dropped from my shoulders, I glanced hurriedly 
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A look upon the face of Lady Clare. 

It was enough! I saw that she was changed ; 
That a brief hour had chilled the open child 
To calculating woman; that she read 

With cold displeasure my o’er-daring thought ; 
And on that brow, to me as legible 

As stars to the rapt Arab, I could trace 

The scorn that waited on me! Sick of life, 
Yet, even then, with a half-rallied hope 
Prompting my faltering tongue, I blindly knelt, 
And claim’d the king’s fair promise — 


ISIDORE. 


TFor the hand 
Of Lady Clare? 


LORD IVON. 
No, sweet one — for a sword.” — pp. 36-39. 


After this he went to the wars, and returned with brilliant 
renown, having performed miracles of valor; but returned, 
only to be pitied by her, the hope of whose favor had spurred 
him desperately on. 


‘‘ She knew her sometime minion, 
And felt that she should never be adored 
With such idolatry as his, and sighed 
That hearts so true beat not in palaces. 
But I was poor with all my bright renown, 
And lowly born ; and she — the Lady Clare 


. se 


His wanderings were again renewed in search of wealth. 
Twenty years after he stood, an old man, at the same palace 
gate. 

‘“* T had been a slave 
For gold that time. My star had wrought with me, 
And I was richer than the wizard king, 
Throned in the mines of Ind. I could not look 
On my innumerable gems, the glare 
Pain’d so my sun-struck eyes. My gold was countless.’’ 


He met upon the threshold, not the Lady Clare, but her 
young and lovely daughter. 


“‘ Her very self— all youth, all loveliness ; 
So like the fresh-kept picture in my brain, 
That for a moment I forgot all else, 
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And staggered back and wept. She passed me by 
With a cold look —” 
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He proceeds to describe the change that his boundless 
wealth had wrought in the manner of Lady Clare towards 
him. 





“ But what a change 
Waited me here! My thin and grizzled locks 
Were fairer now than the young minstrel’s curls ; 
My sun-burnt visage and contracted eye 
‘Than the gay soldier in his gallant mien ; 
My words were wit, my looks inte rpreted, 
And Lady Clare —TI tell you, Lady Clare 
Leaned fondly — fondly ! on my wasted arm. 
O God! how changed my nature with all this! 
I, that had been all love and tenderness, — 
T he truest and most gentle heart, till now, 
That ever beat, — grew suddenly a devil! 
I bought me lands. and titles, and received 
Men’s homage with a smooth hypocrisy ; 
And — you will scarce believe me, Isidore — 
I suffered them to wile their pee srless daughter, 
The image and the pride of Lady Clare, 
To wed me! 


ISIDORE. 
Sir! you did not! 
LORD IVON. 


“Ay! I saw 
Th’ indignant anger when her mother first 
Broke the repulsive wish, and the degrees 
Of shuddering reluctance, as her mind 
Admitted the intoxicating tales 
Of wealth unlimited. And when she look’d 
On my age-stricken features, and my form, 
Wasted before its time, and turned away 
To hide from me her tears, her very mother 
Whispered the cursed comfort in her ear 
That made her what she is! 


ISIDORE. 


“You could not wed her, 


Knowing all this! 
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LORD IVON. 


I felt that I had lost 
My life else. I had wrung, for forty years, 
My frame to its last withers; I had flung 
My boyhood’s fire away — the energy 
Of a most sinless youth — the toil, and fret, 
And agony of manhood. I had dared, 
Fought, suffered, slaved — and never for an hour 
Forgot or swerved from my resolve; and now — 
With the delirious draught upon my lips — 
Dash down the cup! 

ISIDORE. 


Yet she had never wrong’d you! 


LORD IVON. 


Thou ’rt pleading for thy mother, my sweet child! 
And angels hear thee. But if she was wrong’d, 
The sin be on the pride that sells its blood 
Coldly and only for this damning gold. 
Had I not offered youth first? Came I not 
With my hands brimm’d with glory to buy love — 
And was I not denied ? 

ISIDORE. 

Yet, dearest father, 


They forced her not to wed ? 
LORD IVON. 


I called her back 
Myself from the church threshold, and, before 
Her mother and her kinsmen, bade her swear 


It was her own free choice to marry me. 
I showed her my shrunk hand, and bade her think 


If that was like a bridegroom, and beware 
Of perjuring her chaste and spotless soul, 
If now she loved me not. 


ISIDORE. 
What said she, sir? 


LORD IVON. 


Oh! they had made her even as themselves ; 
And her young heart was colder than the slab 
Unsunn’d beneath Pentelicus. She pressed 
My withered fingers in her dewy clasp, 
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And smiled up in my face, and chid ‘ my lord ’ 
A For his wild fancies, and led on! 


ISIDORE. 


And no 
Misgiving at the altar? 


LORD IVON. 


None! She swore 
To love and cherish me till death should part us, 
With a voice clear as mine. 


ISIDORE. 


And kept it, father ! 
In mercy tell me so! 


LORD IVON. 
She lives, my daughter ! 
* . * * * 


Long ere my babe was born, my pride had ebb’d, 
And let my heart down to its better founts 

Of tenderness. I had no friends — not one! 

My love gush’d to my wife. I rack’d my brain 
To find her a new pleasure every hour — 

Yet not with me — I fear’d to haunt her eye ! 
Only at night, when she was slumbering 

In all her beauty, I would put away 

The curtains till the pale night-lamp shone on her, 
And watch her through my tears. 


One night her lips 
Parted as I gazed on them, and the name 
Of a young noble, who had been my guest, 
Stole forth in broken murmurs. I let fall 
The curtains silently, and left her there 
To slumber and dream on; and, gliding forth 
Upon the terrace, knelt to my pale star, 
And swore, that if it pleased the God of light 
To let me look upon the unborn child 
Lying beneath her heart, I would but press 
One kiss upon its lips, and take away 
The life that was a blight upon her years. 








ISIDORE, 


I was that child!” — pp. 45 - 50. 
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After his daughter’s birth, he had prepared to execute his 
purpose ; but the catastrophe is described in the following 
lines. 

“Yes — and I heard the cry 
Of thy small ‘ piping mouth’ as ’t were a call 
From my remembering star. I waited only 
Thy mother’s strength to bear the common shock 
Of death within the doors. She rose at last, 
And, oh! so sweetly pale! And thou, my child! 
My heart misgave me as I looked upon thee. 
But he was ever at her side whose name 
She murmur’d in her sleep; and, lingering on 
To drink a little of thy sweetness more 
Before I died, I watched their stolen love 
As she had been my daughter, with a pure, 
Passionless joy that I should leave her soon 
To love him as she would. I know not how 


To tell thee more. * * * 

° * * Come, sweet! she is not worthy 
Of tears like thine and mine, * * * 
* * * * She fled and left me 


The very night! ‘The poison was prepared — 
And she had been a widow with the morn 
Rich as Golconda. As the midnight chimed 
My star rose. Gazing on its mounting orb, 

I raised the chalice — but a weakness came 
Over my heart; and taking up the lamp, 

I glided to her chamber, and remov’d 

The curtains for a last, a parting look 

Upon my child. * ° 

* as * Had she but taken thee, 

I could have felt she had a mother’s heart, 
And drain’d the chalice still. I could not leave 
My babe alone in such a heartless world ! 


ISIDORE. 


Thank God! Thank God!” —pp. 51, 52. 


This poem shows, we think, very considerable dramatic 
ower. The character of old Lord Ivon is well conceived, 
and the gradual developement of it, as shown in his narration 
to his daughter, is admirably executed. The sketch points 
out a feudal and romantic age, the characteristics of which are 
well hit off, and the sentiments naturally and beautifully ex- 
pressed. The influence of youthful ambition on a susceptible 
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mind, chained down to the vulgar walks of life ; the uncon- 
trollable ardor of an aspiring passion, kindled by patrician 
beauty in a low-born though poetic bosom ; and the outpour- 
ing of that passion by the disguised minstrel at the court 
revel, are all admirable in their way. The blank verse, in 
which this sketch is written, is delicately and harmoniously 
constructed ; and, being mostly narrative, is free from that 
occasional dimness, which weakens the effect of some of 
Willis’s writings. 

The remainder of this Part consists of shorter poems, of 
various degrees of merit. ‘* Birth-day Verses,’ addressed to 
the poet’s mother, are written in a tone of deep filial tender- 
ness. The lines are free and flowing, and the language is mark- 
ed by a natural and unaffected elegance, the appropriate and 
tasteful expression of the profoundest feelings of the heart. 

‘¢ Florence Gray ”’ is an elegant and eraceful little poem, in 
which the recollection of a child at Rome mingles fancifully 
with the historic scenes among which the poet wandered. 

The first poem in Part Sec ond, is the ‘+ Dying Alchemist.” 
The title indicates the tone and character of the piece. The 
struggling aspirations of the visionary after an unattainable 
object, and his despair when the death damp steals over his 
brow, and the icy chill reaches his heart, are powerfully con- 
celv ed, and pow erfully, nay painfully, deus ribed. The whole 
scene is full of horror. The next poem is one of those cele- 
brated Scripture-pieces, which are almost unique in our liter- 
ature, ‘* The Leper.”? The description of the Judean noble, 
in the pride of his beauty and the glory of his youth, 1 is drawn 
with a most skilful hand; and then the coming on of the 
leprosy, and the contrast between the leper’s present and _ his 
former state, are movingly described. We cannot forbear 
quoting the conclusion of the poem, which is conceived in 


Mr. Willis’s best style. 


‘Tt was noon, 
And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 
The loathsome water to his fevered lips, 
Praying that he might be so blest — to die! 
Footsteps approached, and, with no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 
Crying ‘Unclean! unclean!’ and in the folds 
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Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 
He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 
Nearer the stranger came, and bending o’er 
The leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his name. 
* Helon! ’ — the voice was like the master-tone 
Of a rich instrument — most strangely sweet ; 
And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 

And for a moment beat beneath the hot 

And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 
‘Helon! arise!’ and he forgot his curse, 

And rose and stood before him. 


‘** Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helon’s eye 
As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore ; 
No followers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear — yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and, if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 
The lion would have crouched to, in his lair. 
His garb was simple, and his sandals worn ; 
His stature modelled with a perfect grace ; 
His countenance, the impress of a God 
Touched with the open innocence of a child ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon ; his hair unshorn 
Tell to his shoulders ; and his curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 
He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 
As if his heart was moved, and, stooping down, 
He took a little water in his hand 
And laid it on his brow, and said, ‘ Be clean!’ 
And lo! the scales fell from him, and his blood 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 
The dewy softness of an infant stole. 
His leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus’ feet, and worshipped him.” 


— pp. 89 -91. 

‘¢ Parrhasius ’? is founded on a story told in Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,”’ of an Athenian painter, who bought 
an aged captive, and subjected him to the most dreadful tor- 
tures, for the purpose of observing his expression and trans- 
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ferring it to the canvass. The subject 1 is a shocking one ; and, 
though we feel the poet’s genius, in the fearful minuteness 
and horrible distinctness, with which he goes through the 
scene (a scene from which we start back with shuddering), 
yet we must say we are sorry the poem was not left out of 
this edition. 

The ‘* Wife’s Appeal” is a highly finished and delicate pro- 
duction. The scene is conceived in a style of brilliancy and 
beauty, which bear the closest scrutiny. The description of 
the study, in which a wealthy and accomplished gentleman is 
pondering over ‘¢a volume of old time” is perfect. The 
approach of ** the wife,’? who is met at the entrance by ‘‘a 
graceful hound,”’ the little incidents of the interview, and 
her appeal to his latent ambition, are represented in a 
very delicate manner. The passage containing the husband’s 
reply, is in a high strain of poetry ; and the conclusion is full 
of touching sentiment, heightened by an impres sive moral. 
He has yielded to his wife’s appeal, and gone out among the 
throng of men, and now for the issue. 


“A year — 
And in his room again he sat alone. 
His frame had lost its fulness in that time; 
His manly features had grown sharp and thin, 
And from his lips the constant smile had faded. 
Wild fires had burned the languor from his eye; 
The lids looked fevered, and the brow was bent 
With an habitual frown. He was much changed. 
His chin was resting on his clenched hand, 
And with his foot he beat upon the floor 
Unconsciously the time of a sad tune. 
Thoughts of the past preyed on him bitterly. 
He had won power and held it. He had walked 
Steadily upward in the eye of Fame, 
And kept his truth unsullied — but ‘his home 
Had been invaded by envenomed tongues ; 
His wife — his spotless wife — had been assailed 
By slander, and his child had grown afraid 
To come to him — bis manner was so stern. 
He could not speak beside his own hearth freely. 
His friends were half estranged, and vulgar men 
Presumed upon their services and grew 
Familiar with him. He ’d small time to sleep, 
And none to pray; and, with his heart in fetters, 
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He bore deep insults silently, and bowed | 
Respectfully to men who knew he loathed them! 
And when his heart was eloquent with truth, 
And love of country and an honest zeal 
Burned for expression, he could find no words 
They would not misinterpret with their lies. 
What were his many honors to him now? 
The good half doubted, falsehood was so strong — 
His home was hateful with its cautious fears — 
His wife lay trembling on his very breast 
Frighted with calumny ! —— And this is FAME.” 
— pp. 112, 113. 


‘¢'The Scholar of Thebet Ben Khorat ’’ contains a good 
deal of wild, impassioned poetry, touched with an Oriental bue, 
that appeals strongly to the imagination. But we must a“ 
on to the ‘ ‘¢ Healing of the Daughter of Jairus.” This i 
another of those « Scripture-piec es”? of which we nies 
spoken. The opening of this poem is exceedingly fine. 





“‘T*reshly the cool breath of the coming eve 
Stole through the lattice, and the dying g ‘girl 
Telt it upon her forehe: id. She had lain 
Since the hot noontide in a breathless trance, 
Her thin pale fingers clasp’d within the hand 
Of the heart-broken Ruler, and her breast, 
Like the dead marble, w hite and motionless. 
The shadow of a leaf lay on her lips, 

And as it stirr’d with the awakening wind, 
The dark lids lifted from her languid eyes, 
And her slight fingers mov’d, and heavily 

She turn’d upon her pillow. He was there— 
The same lov’d, tireless watcher, and she look’d 
Into his face until her sight grew dim 

With the fast-falling tears, and, with a sigh 

Of tremulous weakness, murmuring his name, 
She gently drew his hand upon her lips, 

And kiss’d it as she wept. ‘The old man sunk 
Upon his knees, and in the drapery 

Of the rich curtains buried up his face — 

And when the twilight fell, the silken folds 

Stirr’d with his prayer, but the slight hand he held 
Had ceased its pressure, and he could not hear 
In the dead, utter silence, that a breath 

Came through her nostrils, and her temples gave 
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To his nice touch no pulse, and at her mouth 

He held the lightest curl that on her neck 

Lay with a mocking beauty, and his gaze 

Ach’d with its deathly stillness. “) — pp. 130, 131. 


And the passage following immediately upon this, contain- 
ing a description of the scene, in which the Ruler found Jesus 
teaching, is finished with exquisite beauty. The conclusion 
of the poem is a perfect picture. 


“ Like a form 
Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she lay — 
The linen vesture folded on her breast, 
And over it her white transparent hands, 
The blood still rosy in their tapering nails. 
A line of pearl ran through her parted lips, 
And in her nostrils, spiritually thin, 
The breathing curve was mockingly like life, 
And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Ran the light branches of the azure veins — 
And on her cheek the jet lash overlay 
Matching the arches pencill’d on her brow. 
Her hair had been unbound, and falling loose 
Upon her pillow, hid her small round ears 
In curls of glossy blackness, and about 
Her polished neck, scarce touching it, they hung 
Like airy shadows floating as they slept. 
"T was heavenly beautiful. ‘The Saviour rais’d 
Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers in his palm, and said 
‘Maiden! Arise!’ — and suddenly a flush 
Shot o’er her forehead, and along her lips 
And through her cheek the rallied color ran, 
And the still outline of her graceful form 
Stirr’d in the linen vesture, and she clasp’d 
The Saviour’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 
Full on his beaming countenance — arosr !” 

— pp. 135, 136. 


The address ‘‘To a City Pigeon,” is one of the sweetest 
poems in the volume. The train of thought running through 
it is delightfully refreshing. The metrical flow is rich, and 
fills the mind with a sense of surpassing melody. The poem 
‘¢On a Picture of a Beautiful Boy,” is in a very different, 
but an exceedingly beautiful strain. The following, ‘‘ On the 
Picture of a ‘Child tired of Play,’’”’ we think ‘absolutely 
faultless. 
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“'Tirep of play! Tired of play! 
What hast thou done this livelong day ? 
The birds are silent, and so is the bee 
The sun is creeping up steeple and tree ; : 
The doves have flown to the sheltering eaves, 
And the nests are dark with the drooping leaves, 
Twilight gathers, and day is done — 
How hast thou spent it — restless one ! 


“Playing? But what hast thou done beside 
To tell thy mother at even tide ? 
What promise of morn is left unbroken ? 
What kind word to thy playmate spoken ? 
Whom hast thou pitied, and whom forgiven ? 
How with thy faults has duty striven ? 
What hast thou learned by field and hill, 
By greenwood path, and by singing rill ? 


“There will come an eve to a longer day, 
That will find thee tired — but not with play ! 
And thou wilt lean, as thou leanest now, 
With drooping limbs and an aching brow, 
And wish the shadows would faster creep, 
And long to go to thy quiet sleep. 
Well were it then if thine aching brow 
Were as free from sin and shame as now! 
Well for thee, if thy lip could tell 
A tale like this, of a day spent well. 
If thine open hand hath reliev’d distress — 
If thy pity hath sprung to wretchedness — 
If thou hast forgiven the sore offence, 
And humbled thy heart with penitence — 
If Nature’s voices have spoken to thee 
With their holy meanings eloquently — 
If every creature hath won thy love, 
Irom the creeping worm to the brooding dove, 
If never a sad, low-spoken word 
Hath plead with thy human heart unheard — 
Then, when the night steals on as now, 
It will bring relief to thine aching brow, 
And, with joy and peace at the thought of rest, 


Thou wilt sink to sleep on thy mother’s breast.” 
— pp. 142 - 144. 


We pass over two or three little poems, breathing the 
finest spirit of grace and beauty, for the sake of extracting 
the beginning of one addressed to ‘*‘ The Belfry Pigeon.”’ 
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The thoughts and images are exquisitely natural, and the lan- 
guage cannot be surpassed. 


‘On the cross beam under the Old South bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 
In summer and winter that bird is there, 
Out and in with the morning air. 
I love to see him track the street, 
With his wary eye and active feet ; 
And I often watch him as he springs, 
Circling the steeple with easy wings, 
Till across the dial his shade has passed, 
And the belfry edge is gained at last. 
’T is a bird I love, with its brooding note, 
And the trembling throb in its mottled throat ; 
There’s a human look in its swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 
And I often stop with the fear I feel — 
He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 


‘‘ Whatever is rung on that noisy bell — 
Chime of the hour, or funeral knell — 
The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 
When the tongue swings out to the midnight moon — 
When the sexton cheerly rings for noon — 
When the clock strikes clear at morning light — 
When the child is waked with “nine at night? — 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air, 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer — 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard, 
He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 
Or rising half in his rounded nest, 
He takes the time to smooth his breast, 
Then drops again with filmed eyes, 
And sleeps as the last vibration dies.” — pp. 158 - 160. 


The conclusion of the poem we do not like. It is pret- 
tily expressed, but the sentiment is not only unmanly in 
itself, but out of keeping with the preceding part, and with all 
the associations of the subject. : 

The ‘ Blind Mother,” the ‘* Stolen Ring,” and the lines 
addressed to the poet’s mother from the Apennines, abound 
in fine images, and melodious expression ; but we have no 
space for a particular criticism on each of them ; and we pass 
now to the third and last division of the poems. This part 
contains a selection from Mr. Willis’s early poems, and on 
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some accounts is the most interesting portion of the vol- 


‘¢ The Shunamite ”’ is a beautiful poem, founded on the simple 
and affecting story in the second book of Kings. The whole 
scene, in its minutest and most touching circumstances, stands 
before us. We feel the heat of the ‘* sultry day of summer 
time.”” We feel 


‘‘As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 


Of nature had run down, and ceased to beat.” 


How finished is the following picture. 
‘¢*’Thy father is athirst ’— and from the depths 


Of the cool well under the leaning tree, 

She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 

Of God’s sweet goodness stirring in her heart, 

She bless’d her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. And he went lightly on, 

With his soft hands press’d closely to the cool 

Stone vessel, and his little naked feet 

Lifted with watchful care, and o’er the hills, 

And through the light green hollows, where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept his way, 

Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts, 

Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burthen down.” — p. 174. 


The following scene presents us with a touching picture of 
maternal distress, over a dying child. 


‘They bore him to his mother, and he lay 


Upon her knees till noon — and then he died! 
She had watch’d every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gazed in upon 
The dreamy languor of his listless eye, 
And she had laid back all his sunny curls, 
And kiss’d his delicate lip, and lifted him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong — 
His beauty was so unlike death! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learn’d 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 
In his unconscious infancy — 

— ‘**So still! 
'T is a soft sleep! How beautiful he lies, 
With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 
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Playing so freshly in his sunny check ! 
How could they say that he would die! Oh God! 
I could not lose him! I have treasured all 
His childhood in my heart, and even now, 
As he has slept, my memory has been there, 
Counting like treasures all his winning ways— 
His unforgotten sweetness : — 
— ‘** Yet so still! — 
How like this breathless slumber is te death! 
I could believe that in that bosom now 
There were no pulse — it beats so languidly ! 
I cannot see it stir; but his red lip! 
Death would not be so very beautiful! 
And that half smile — would death have left that there ? 
— And should I not have felt that he would die? 
And have I not wept over him ?— and prayed 
Morning and night for him? and could he die ? — 
— No—God will keep him! He will be my pride 
Many long years to come, and this fair hair 
Will darken like his father’s, and his eye 
Be of a deeper blue when he is grown; 
And he will be so tall, and I shall look 
With such a pride upon him! fe to die!’ 
And the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 
And smiled, as if ’t were mockery to think 
That such fair things could perish — 
— Suddenly 
Her hand shrunk from him, and the color fled 
From her fix’d lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Her hand had touch’d 
His forehead, as she dallied with his hair — 
And it was cold — like clay! Slow, very slow, 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 
She sat a moment, and her eyes were clos’d 
In a dumb prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and press’d it earnestly — 
And put her lip to his — and look’d again 
Fearfully on him — and then, bending low, 
She whisper’d in his ear, ‘My son! — My son!’ 
And as the echo died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still 
Motionless on her knee —the truth would come ! 
And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 
Were crush’d, she lifted him and held him close 
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Into her bosom — with a mother’s thought — 
As if death had no power to touch him there! ” 
— pp. 175- 178. 
‘¢ Absalom ”’ is another fine delineation of a Scripture theme. 
The introductory lines contain an exquisitely worded night- 
piece, ending with this noble thought. 


** How strikingly the course of nature tells, 
By its light heed of human suffering, 
That it was fashioned for a happier world.” 


The description of King David’s mourning for his lost son, 
the princely rebel Absalom ; the sketch of Absalom, as he 
lay ‘* straightened for the grave ’’ ; and the lament of David 
over the dead body ; are conceived and uttered in a tone of 
lofty poetry. 

‘¢ Hagar in the Wilderness’’ is almost the finest poem in the 
volume. It is wrought up to a higher point of elaboration, is full 
of higher passion, and flows with more earnestness and free- 
dom, than the others. It has, indeed, the germ of a tragedy. 
It delineates wounded affections, and blizhted love, and deep 
despair. An injured woman, sent abroad to suffer and per- 
haps to die ; with ason reduced to all the woes of orphanage, 
while his father yet lives ; the sinking heart of a helpless and 
deserted one ; these are the themes, which fill this magnifi- 
cent piece with a surpassing interest. The descriptive pas- 
sages are finished with a more than usual skill ; they are in- 
troduced with a more delicate perception of propriety ; and 
the whole poem is wrought up with a finer sense of proportion, 
than any of the other pieces we have spoken of. The follow- 
ing passage, in energy of expression, and force of passion, re- 
minds us of the Medea of Euripides. 


‘‘Should Hagar weep? May slighted woman turn, 
And as a vine the oak hath shaken off, 
Bend lightly to her leaning trust again ? 

O no! by all her loveliness — by all 

That makes life poetry and beauty, no! 
Make her a slave; steal from her rosy cheek 
By needless jealousies; let the last star 
Leave her a watcher by your couch of pain; 
Wrong her by petulance, suspicion, all 
That makes her cup a bitterness — yet give 
One evidence of love, and earth has not 
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An emblem of devotedness like hers. 

But, oh! estrange her once — it boots not how — 

By wrong or silence, any thing that tells 

A change has come upon your tenderness, — 

And there is not a high thing out of heaven 

Her pride o’ermastereth not.” —p. 188. 


‘“‘'The Widow of Nain”’ is the last of the Scripture pieces. 
It is marked by the same characteristics as the others ; fine 
description, delicate imagery, and minuteness of finish. We 
quote the following beautiful lines. 


**’'T’ was now high noon. 
The dull, low murmur of a funeral 
Went through the city — the sad sound of feet 
Unmix’d with voices — and the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Up the wide street along whose paved way 
The silent throng crept slowly. ‘They came on, 
Bearing a body heavily on its bier, 
And by the crowd that in the burning sun 
Walk’d with forgetful sadness, 't was of one 
Mourn’d with uncommon sorrow. The broad gate 
Swung on its hinges, and the Roman bent 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers pass’d 
Bending beneath their burthen. There was one — 
Only one mourner. Close behind the bier 
Crumpling the pall up in her wither’d hands, 
Follow’d an aged woman. Her short steps 
Falter’d with weakness, and a broken moan 
Fell from her lips, thicken’d convulsively 
As her heart bled afresh. The pitying crowd 
Follow’d apart, but no one spake to her. 
She had no kinsmen. She had lived alone — 
A widow with one son. He was her all — 
The only tie she had in the wide world — 
And he was dead. ‘They could not comfort her.” 

— pp. 194, 195. 


The remainder of the volume is filled with shorter pieces, 
delicate trifles, which are all familiar to American readers 
of occasional poetry. ‘*The Annoyer”’ is an exquisite 
little song, and universally popular in the musical circles. 
‘¢ André’s Request to Washington ”’ is remarkable for a terse- 
ness of expression, beyond any other in the collection. 

We have thus gone over Mr. Willis’s Poems in a cursory 
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manner. The passages we have cited, prove the truth, we 
trust, of the praises we have bestowed upon them. Upon a 
general view of these poems, we think we are justified in pro- 
nouncing Mr. Willis a poet of great and varied powers. In 
some attributes of the poetic character, we should hardly 
know where to look for his superior. His sensibility to beauty, 
whether of external nature, or of the human form, is ever 
alive. He enjoys richly and freely the breath of heaven, the 
sunshine, and the splendor of the star-crowned night ; earth 
and sky are perpetual ministers to his imagination. His lan- 
guage is almost always choice, and descriptive. By the power 
of finely selected words, he brings every variety of landscape 
before us ; and the myriad voices of Nature seem to be uttered 
in his magical tones. Such is the richness, so captivating the 
sweetness of his verse, that many readers fail to discover the 
depth, variety, and power of his poetry. There is sometimes 
an over-daintiness of expression, that naturally enough makes 
a fastidious delicacy, rather than strength, to be regarded as 
his leading characteristic. But if we do not greatly err, the 
passages we have cited, bear incontestable evidence of the 
vigor and variety, as w ell as delicacy, of Mr. Willis’s poetical 
enius. The dramatic sketch of ‘¢ Lord Ivon and his Daugh- 
ter,” and the Scripture piece, ‘‘ Hagar in the Wilderness,” ; 
show his power of entering into, and nobly expressing, the 
higher passions of human nature. Still it must be acknowl- 
edged, that Mr. Willis has too strong an inclination for finely 
turned lines, and repeats too often a few favorite expressions. 
It must also be conceded, that fine phraseology sometimes, 
though rarely, tempts him away from the beaten path of dis- 
tinct meaning. But this fault, Mr. Willis has in common 
with the most distinguished poets of England ; in fact it be- 
longs to the poetical character of the times. In other re- 
spects, his language is possessed of extraordinary beauty. In 
simplicity, force, “and freshness, in descriptive power, and in 
the elegant blending of the Saxon and Latin elements of 
English, we know not where we should look for a style 
superior to it. In brilliancy of imagination, richness and va- 
riety of associations, and delicate transitions from the descrip- 
tion of natural scenery, to human passions connected with it or 
breaking out in the midst of it, or to simple emotions growing 
out of the contemplation of it ; in a nice feeling of just pro- 
portion, and a quick eye for small traits which individualize a 
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scene or a person ; and in an ever-varying richness of melody, 
the poetry of Mr. Willis may be compared to advantage with 
almost any writings of this age. 

‘¢ Pencillings by the Way” is a very spirited book. ‘The 
letters, out of which it is constructed, were written originally 
for the New York ‘‘ Mirror,”’ and were not intended for distinct 
publication. From this circumstance, the author indulged _ in 
a freedom of personal detail, which we must say is wholly 
unjustifiable, and we have no ‘wish to defend it. This book 
does not pretend to contain any profound observations or dis- 
cussions on national character, political condition, literature, or 
evenart. It would be obviously impossible to carry any one 
of these topics thoroughly out, without spending vastly more 
time and labor upon it, than a rambling poet is likely to have 
the inclination to do. In fact, there are very few men, who 
are qualified, by the nature of their previous studies, to do 
this with any degree of edification to their readers. Buta 
man of general intellectual culture, especially if he have the 
poetical imagination superadded, may give us rapid sketches of 
other countries, which will both entertain and instruct us. 
Now this book is precisely such an one as we have here indi- 
cated. ‘The author travelled through Europe, mingling largely 
in society, and visited whatever scenes were interesting to 
him as an American, a scholar, anda poet. ‘The impressions 
which these scenes made upon his mind, are described in 
these volumes ; and we must say, we have rarely fallen in 
with a book of amore sprightly character, a more elegant and 
graceful style, and full of more lively descriptions. The de- 
lineations of manners are executed with great tact ; and the 
shifting pictures of natural scenery pass before us as we read, 
exciting a never-ceasing interest. As to the personalities 
which have excited the wrath of British critics, we have, 
as we said before, no wish to defend them; but a few 
words upon the tone, temper, and motives of those gentlemen, 
in their dealing with our author, will not, perhaps, be consid- 
ered inappropriate. 

It is a notorious fact, that British criticism, for man 
years past, has been, to a great extent, free from all the re- 
straints of a regard to literary truth. Assuming the political 
creed of an author, it would be a very easy thing to predict 
the sort of criticism his writings would meet with, in any or 
all of the leading periodicals of the kingdom. This tendency 
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has been carried so far, that even discussions of points in 
ancient classical literature have been shaped and colored by 
it. Thus, Aristophanes’ comedies are turned against modern 
democracy, and Pindar, the Theban Eagle, has been uncere- 
moniously classed with British Tories, by the London Quar- 
terly. Instead of inquiring ‘‘ What is the author’s object ? 
How far has he accomplished it ? How far is that object 
worthy of approbation *’? — three questions that are essential 
to all just criticism ; the questions put by English Reviewers 
are substantially ‘* What party does he belong to ? Is he a 
Whig, Tory, Radical, or is he an American?’ And the sentence 
in such cases depends on the answer to them. Even where 
British criticism is favorable to an American author, its tone 
is likely to be haughty and insulting ; like the language of a 
condescending city gentleman towards some country cousin, 
whom he is kind enough to honor with his patronage. 
Now, to critics of this sort, Mr. Willis was a tempting 
mark. No one can for a moment believe that the London 
Quarterly, Frazer’s Magazine, and Capt. Maryatt’s monthly, 
are honest in the language they hold towards Mr. Willis. 
Motives, wide enough from a love of truth, guided the con- 
duct of these journals. The editor of the London Quarterly, 
it is well known, is the author of ‘‘ Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,”” a work full of personalities, ten times more ob- 
jectionable than any thing to be found in the ‘* Pencillings.” 
Yet this same editor did not blush to write and print a long 
and most abusive tirade upon the American traveller, for 
doing what he had himself done to a much greater and more 
reprehensible extent ; and, to cap the climax of inconsistency, 
republished in his journal the very personalities, names and all, 
which had so shocked his delicate sensibilities. It is much more 
likely that a disrespectful notice of the London Quarterly and 
its editor, in these ‘* Pencillings,”’ was the source from which 
this bitterness flowed, than that any sense of literary justice 
dictated the harsh review. Another furious attack on Mr. 
Willis’s book appeared in the monthly journal, under the edi- 
torial management of Captain Maryatt, the author of a series 
of very popular sea novels. Whoever was the author of that 
article, ought to be held disgraced in the opinions of all hon- 
orable men. It is the most extraordinary tissue of insolence 
and coarseness, with one exception, that we have ever seen, 
in any periodical which pretended to respectability of literary 
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character. It carries its grossness to the intolerable length 
of attacking the private character of Mr. Willis, and throw- 
ing out foolish sneers about his birth and parentage. It 
is this article which led to the well-known correspondence, 
between the American Poet and the British Captain, ending 
ina hostile meeting. It is to be regretted that Mr. Willis should 
so far forget the principles of his New England education, as 
to participate in aduel. We regard the practice with horror ; 
we believe it not only wicked, but absurd. We cannot possi- 
bly see how Mr. Willis’s tarnished fame could be brightened 
by the superfluous work of putting an additional quantity of 
lead into the gallant captain. But there is, perhaps, no disput- 
ing about tastes ; and, bad as we think the whole affair was, 
no candid man can read the correspondence without feeling 
that Mr. Willis’s part of it is infinitely superior to the Cap- 
tain’s, in style, sense, dignity of feeling, and manly honor. 
Besides these, Frazer’s Magazine must needs open on 
Willis its batteries of abuse, and the review of the ‘ Pencil- 
lings ’’ in this journal is the one exception to which we alluded 
above. ‘The reading public has long been subjected to the 
perpetrations of that print, for some general sin of unknown 
enormity. We may truly say, that there are few things more 
disgraceful to the literary taste of this age, than the continued 
existence of that abomination. It is high ‘Tory in politics ; that, 
however, is well enough ; at least we will not complain of it. 
But, in addition to this, it is an exaggeration of the very worst 
parts of Blackwood’s ; it has not even the merit of originality. 
As to any principle of literary criticism, the reader will look 
in vain over the dreary waste of its pages, for any indication 
of sucha thing. We must except a few papers, that have oc- 
casionally appeared, —rari nantes in gurgite vasto, —from these 
remarks. A sketch of Goethe’s ‘‘ Tasso,” that we remember to 
have read in it some time ago, is a beautiful piece of literary 
discussion. But, in general, its wit is buffoonery ; its satire is 
virulent and personal ; its language belongs to no recognised 
form of the speech of a civilized people. In the review of 
Willis, there is a concentration of all these pleasing qualities of 
style. That paper abounds in phraseology, that no gentleman 
admits into his vocabulary. Its severity consists in the very 
witty and original device of calling nick-names. Now can 
this be considered criticism ? Does any man in his senses 
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read, with any degree of trust, opinions expressed in such a 
style, by sucha journal ? In fact, the character of that journal for 
dishonest dealing in literature is notorious. Our readers will 
remember, that not very long ago, an English court of law 
awarded to Mr. Alaric A. Watts pretty heavy damages, 
in a suit brought by him against its conductor, for a fraudulent 
attack on his literary reputation. The attack was no more 
or less than a forgery, printed in that journal as the production 
of Mr. Watts, in which his style and manner were held up to 
ridicule. 

We have no wish, that Mr. Willis, or any other American 
writer, should be sheltered from criticism. Every man, who 
ventures before the public with a book, ought to be held to 
the severest responsibility. We care not how sharply he 
may be dealt with. But there ought to be some recognised 
principle, stated or implied, in the criticism ; and the lan- 
guage ought not to be such as would disgrace the carousers 
of a pot-house. 

But to return to the work from which we have been par- 
tially drawn aside. Its merits in point of style are unquestion- 
able. It is written in a simple, vigorous, and highly descrip- 
tive form of English, and rivets the reader’s attention through- 
out. There are passages in it of graphic eloquence, which it 
would be difficult to surpass from the writings of any other 
tourist whatever. The topics our author selects, are, as has been 
already stated, not those which require long and careful study 
to appreciate and discuss ; they are such as the poetic eye 
would naturally dwell upon, and a poetic hand rapidly delin- 
eate, in a cursory survey of foreign lands. Occasionally, we 
think, Mr. Willis enters too minutely into the details of the 
horrible. Some of his descriptions of the cholera, and the 
pictures he gives us of the catacombs of the dead, are ghastly. 
But the manners of society he draws with admirable tact ; 
and personal peculiarities of distinguished men, he renders 
with a most life-like vivacity. Many of his descriptions of 
natural scenery are more like pictures, than sketches in words. 
The description of the Bay of Naples will occur as a good 
example. 

It would be impossible to point out, with any degree of 
particularity, the many passages in this book whose beauty de- 
serves attention. But it may be remarked in general, that 
the greater part of the first volume is not so fresh “and various 
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and animated, as the second. This we suppose arises partly 
from the fact that France and Italy have Jong been beaten 
ground ; but Greece and Asia Minor have a newness of in- 
terest about them, which cannot but give more vigor and 
elasticity to a traveller’s description. Mr. Willis’s account of 
the Tonian Islands is exceedingly lively ; and his contrast 
between present scenes and classic associations is highly 
amusing 

We think most readers will find Mr. Willis’s sketches of 
Turkish scenes and Turkish life the most entertaining parts 
of his book. They are written with great sprightliness, and 
will richly reward a careful perusal. 

The last part of the book is a statement of the author’s ob- 
servations upon English life and society ; and it is this por- 
tion, which the English critics affect to be so deeply offended 
with. ‘The most ‘objectionable passage in this is the ac- 
count of a dinner at Lady Blessington’s. Unquestionably 
Mr. Moore’s remarks about Mr. O’Connell ought not to have 
been reported, considering the time when, and the place where, 
they were uttered ; though they contain nothing new about 
the great Agitator, the secrets disclosed being w vell known to 
some millions of people who interest themselves in British poli- 
tics, and read the British newspapers. We close our remarks on 
this work by referring our readers to a capital scene on board 
a Scotch steam-boat, and a breakfast at Professor Wilson’s, 
the famous editor of Blackwood, both in the second volume, 
which we regret our inability to quote. 

‘Inklings of Adventure ”’ is a collection of pieces, pub- 
lished originally in a London monthly journal. They pur- 
port to be the papers of Philip Slingsby, arranged and edited 
by Mr. Willis. As this Philip Slingsby is merely a nom 
de guerre, we must hold Mr. Willis responsible both for the 
thoughts and style, in spite of his disclaimer. In the preced- 
ing observations on Willis’s writings, we have freely express- 
ed the admiration we have felt, without yielding a whit to 
the prejudices or partialities of the day ; and we shall now 
express just as freely our disapprobation of many things in 
the volumes immediately under our observation. 

There are many admirable passages in these ‘Ink- 
lings.” The language is rich and varied ; many of the 
narratives are highly exciting ; and some of the characters 
are well drawn. But,’ so far as they are considered in 
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the light of delineations of merican society, they must be 
pronounced unsuccessful. Considered in the light of tales and 
sketches, many of them are extravagant and improbable. 
They are colored falsely and glaringly ; character, incident, 
and catastrophe, in most of them, are out of keeping with 
American thought, American morals, and American life. 
But our most serious objection is, that many passages in them 
breathe a worldly and voluptuous spirit, which may be 
very taking to the imaginations of pert young gentlemen 
who affect ennut and disgust — the would-be blasés of Amer- 
ican society ; but it must be condemned by every reader 
who cherishes a love of a hearty, sound, and moral na- 
tional literature. We say this with regret, and in no over- 
prudish spirit. ‘There are beauties, of the most exquisite 
sort, which will insure these volumes a wide circulation ; and 
we, in common with all the admirers of Willis’s genius, cannot 
but lament that his brilliant and fascinating pen should have 
lent itself to the perpetuating of fashionable frivolities and a 
voluptuous tone of thinking. 

We have spoken thus of what we consider the faults of the 
*¢ Inklings.’? Of their numerous excellencies, their gorgeous 
descriptions, their brilliant wit, it is unnecessary to speak more 
at large ; they speak for themselves. We must content our- 
selves with merely referring to two short passages, the first, 
a description of Nahant, and the second a rich and daint- 
ily worded essay in the story of Edith Lindsay, in the 
first volume, as favorable specimens of the better parts of 
this book. 

Every impartial reader must confess, that for so young a 
man, Mr. Willis has done much to promote the reputation 
of American literature. His position at present is surround- 
ed with every incentive to a noble ambition. With youth 
and health, to sustain him under labor ; with much know- 
ledge of the world, acquired by travel and observation, 
to draw upon ; with a mature style, and a hand prac- 
tised in various forms of composition, Mr. Willis’s genius 
ought to take a wider and higher range than it has ever done 
before. We trust we shall meet him again, erelong, in the 
paths of literature ; and we trust that he will take it kindly, 
if we express the hope, that he will lay aside those tenden- 
cies to exaggeration, and to an unhealthy tone of sentiment, 
which mar the beauty of some of his otherwise most agreea- 
ble books. 
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Art. V.—.Message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, in Compliance with a Resolution of 


the Senate, sundry Documents relating to the North- 
eastern Boundary of the United States. Svo. pp. 64 


We have had occasion repeatedly to call the attention of 
our readers, to the subject of the disputed boundary between 
the United States and the British provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Lower Canada. As it is a subject in which are in- 
volved the conflicting claims of Great Britain and the United 
States, to a valuable tract of territory, and one which has 
given rise to elaborate diplomatic discussions between the 
two nations, for a period of twenty years, without any approxi- 
mation to an adjustment of the questions in controversy, we 
have deemed it a duty to keep the public correctly informed, 
respecting the various phases which these questions have 
assumed during the discussions. 

The documents now published embrace the whole corre- 
spondence, between the two governments, on the subject, 
during the last four years. ‘The whole of the correspondence 
is now for the first time laid before the public, having been 
communicated to the Senate of the United States, in com- 
pliance with their request, and printed by their order. In 
the course of this negotiation, some important changes have 
been made in the state of the question under discussion, 
which are deserving of attention, not merely as interesting his- 
torical facts, but from their bearing on the probable final 
adjustment of the controversy. 

It is remarkable, that so much difficulty should have arisen 
in the actual designation of a line of boundary, which is de- 
fined in the treaty between the two countries, with so 
much precision, by reference to natural objects accurately 
known at the time, and is correctly delineated on maps then 
in common use. ‘The main question in dispute, is that which 
relates to the Eastern and Northern lines, forming the North- 
eastern angle of the United States. These lines are thus 
described in the treaty ; viz. ‘from the Northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which is formed by a line 
drawn due North from the source of the St. Croix river to the 
highlands ; along the said highlands which divide those rivers 
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that empty themselves into the river ‘St. Lawrence from those 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the Northwesternmost 
head of Connecticut river ;’’ and, after a description of the other 
boundaries, ‘‘ East by a line to be drawn along the middle 
of the river St. Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy 
to its source, and from its source directly North to the afore- 
said highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into the 
Atlantic ocean, from those which fall into the river St. Law- 


rence.” 
It will be perceived that there are three important and 


material parts to this description ; 

Ist. The Northwest angle of Nova Scotia, which con- 
stitutes the place of beginning of the boundary ; 

2d. The Highlands forming one side of the said angle, » 
and dividing the waters of the St. Lawrence from those of 
the Atlantic ; and 

3d. The line to be drawn from the source of the river St. 
Croix, directly North to the highlands before mentioned, and 
forming the other side of the angle of Nova Scotia, at which 
the whole described boundary begins and ends. 

The language in which these parts of the boundary are 
described is so precise, and refers to facts so notorious and 
indisputable, as to defy all mistake or doubt. 

1. The first question is to ascertain the Northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia. This is easily done by reference to historical and 
legal documents of undoubted authority, notorious at the time 
when the treaty was framed, as well as at the present time. 
We will cite here a few of these authorities ; and, in doing this, 
we give the assurance, that all the other documents of any 
authority bearing upon this point, of which there are many, 
concur in proving the same fact. 

At the date of the treaty of 1783, John Parr, Esq., was 
Captain-General and Governor- in-Chief of the Province of 
Nova Scotia. In his commission from the King of Great 
Britain the limits of the province are described, and in that 
description are the following words, viz. ‘*bounded on the 
Westward, by a line drawn from Cape Sable across the en- 
trance of the bay of Fundy, to the mouth of the river St. 
Croix, by the said river to its source, and by a line drawn 
due north from thence to the Southern boundary of our colony 
of Quebec, to the Northward by the said boundary, as far 
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as the western extremity of the bay of Chaleurs,’’ &c. This 
description, which is repeated, in substance, in subsequent 
commissions from the same authority, confirmed as it is by the 
treaty, shows that the Northwest angle of Nova Scotia is to 
be found, at the intersection of a line running due North 
from the source of the river St. Croix, with the southern 
boundary of the colony of Quebec. 

The Southern boundary of the colony of Quebec is defined 
with equal clearness and certainty, in the royal Proclamation of 
October 7th, 1763, establishing that province ; also in the act 
of Parliament of 1774, for making more effectual provision 
for the government of the province of Quebec. In this last- 
named document, the province is described as ‘* bounded on 
the South by a line from the bay of Chaleurs, along the 
highlands which divide the rivers that empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the sea. 
So also in the royal commission to Frederick Haldimand, Esq., 
as Governor-in-Chief of the Province of Quebec, granted 
September 18th, 1777, under which commission he remained 
in office until after the date of the treaty, the boundaries of 
the province are described, in part, in the following words, 
‘* bounded on the South by a line from the bay of Chaleurs, 
along the highlands, which divide the rivers that empty 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the sea, to a point in forty-five degrees of North 
latitude, on the eastern bank of the river Connecticut.’ 

No one can read these descriptions, of highlands extending 
from the bay of Chaleurs to the source of the Connecticut, and 
forming the southern boundary of the Province of Guohec 
(since ‘known as the Province of Lower Canada), without be- 
ing satisfied that the highlands described are those which lie 
North of the river St. John. The bay of Chaleurs is situat- 
ed in a direction nearly East from the most northerly part 
of the St. John river, and no chain of highlands can be con- 
ceived of, as extending thence to the sources of the Con- 
necticut, except to the Northward of the St. John. To 
the line here indicated, the jurisdiction of the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick has, in fact, always ex- 
tended. 

If there be any difficulty in determining which are the high- 
lands dividing the waters as described in the treaty, how have the 
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Governors of the two Provinces been able to define the limits 
of their respective jurisdictions, as described in their com- 
missions ? It is well known that the jurisdiction of the gov- 
ernment of Lower Canada has in practice never extended to 
the lands watered by the St. John ; and that the government 
of New Brunswick, which succeeds that of Nova Scotia, by 
a division of the Province, has always extended beyond the 
St. John, to the waters falling into the bay of Chaleurs. It 
has never been suggested that the governments of the two 
Provinces found any difficulty in agreeing upon this boundary. 
It was, in fact, never thought that the ‘language of the sev- 
eral proclamations admitted of but one interpretation. On 
what ground, then, can it be pretended that the treaty, which 
copies the same description, requires a different interpreta- 
tion ? 

Thus we have clearly defined, by historical and_ official 
documents of the most unquestionable authority, the position 
of the Northwest angle of Nova Scotia. It is an angle 
formed by the meeting of the Easterly and Northerly boun- 
dary lines of the Province ; the former running due north 
from the source of the St. Croix, and the latter running west- 
erly from the bay of Chaleurs, by highlands north of the river 
St. John, and forming the Southern boundary of the province 
of Lower Canada. By necessary consequence, the adjoining 
angle, formed by the meeting of the same lines, constitutes 
the Northeasterly angle of the United States. Here the 
Northern boundary described in the treaty begins, and here 
the Eastern boundary ends. This point is readily determin- 
ed, by reference to any map of the country in question. 
There is no map in existence, published either before or 
since the date of the treaty, on which this point may not be 
easily designated, by the description in the treaty ; or on which 
the point, so designated, would not be shown to be north 
of the river St. John. Mitchell’s map, which is known to 
have been consulted by the commissioners who framed the 
treaty, indicates as clearly the position of the angle north of 
the St. John, as do the maps published at the present day. 
To delineate the same angle upon the soil itself, it is only 
necessary to run a meridian line from the monument already 
established at the source of the St. Croix, and to ascertain by 
investigations upon the spot, the point at which the waters 
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begin to run into the bay of Chaleurs, which is a part of the 
waters of the St. Lawrence, in contradistinction from the 
waters of the Atlantic. 

2. Having determined the position of the Northwest an- 
gle of Nova Scotia, we have necessarily determined, not 
only the point at which the boundary line described in the 
treaty begins, but that of the highlands along which this line 
runs, In its course to the source of the Connecticut river. 
This line is described by the treaty, as running ‘* along the 
said highlands,’’ and is of course identical with the line form- 
ing the angle. It is consequently identical with the southern 
boundary of the province of Quebec, and is defined in all the 
official descriptions of the limits of that province, from its 
establishment to the present day, as running from the bay of 
Chaleurs, along the highlands, to the source of the Connecti- 
cut. It is, consequently, a line running along the highlands 
north of the river St. John. In fact, we believe there is not 
extant a document of any sort, official or unofficial, in which 
any part of the territory watered by the streams falling into the 
St. John, is claimed as within the limits of the province of 
Quebec, or Lower Canada. It is not as a part of Lower 
Canada, but as a part of Nova Scotia, or its modern designa- 
tion, New Brunswick, that an attempt is made to extend the 
British claim over the territory watered by the branches of 
the St. John. We assume it therefore as indisputable, that 
the Northern line of the United States, not only begins at 
the Northeast angle of Nova Scotia, but is an extension of 
the same northern line which forms that angle, along the same 
highlands which designate the Northern boundary of Nova 
Scotia, and also the Southern boundary of Lower Canada. 
Beginning upon these highlands, it necessarily continues along 
them, until it reaches the source of the Connecticut. 

3. The only remaining part of the description in the treaty, 
to be considered, is that which defines the extreme Eastern 
portion of the boundary, namely, from the source of the river 
St. Croix ‘* directly north to the aroresatd highlands,”’ 
which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic Ocean from 
those which fall into the river St. Lawrence.’’ ‘That by the 
‘¢ aforesaid highlands ’’ are intended the highlands before de- 
scribed as forming the Northern boundary. of Nova Scotia, 
and consequently the Southern boundary of the province of 
Quebec, there cannot be the slightest question. Not only 
VOL. XLIII. —NO, 93. 53 
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does the language necessarily imply it, but, if they could be in- 
terpreted in any other sense, the description would be incom- 
plete. The line described begins at the Northeast angle of 
Nova Scotia, and, after making the circuit of the territories of 
the Union, it ends at the same point. The Eastern boundary 
of the United States is consequently identical with the West- 
ern boundary of Nova Scotia, in its whole extent. It would 
not be answering the terms of the treaty that this line should 
terminate at Mars’ Hill, on the South of the St. John, if 
it could be admitted that that hill is a highland dividing 
waters falling into the St. Lawrence from waters falling into 
the Atlantic, because this hill is clearly not the ‘* aforesaid 
highlands,’”’ along which runs the line, forming the North- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, and the Northeast angle of 
the United States. 

The only grounds on which the British claimants would 
evade this construction of the terms of the treaty, we believe 
are two. Ist, That there are no highlands between the St. 
Lawrence and the St. John, which answer the description in the 
treaty ; and, 2nd, That the St. John is not to be regarded as 
one of the rivers described in the treaty, ‘* which fall into the 
Atlantic Ocean,’’ since that river falls into the bay of Fundy, 
and the treaty must intend rivers which fall directly into the 
Atlantic. Resting on these two assumptions, they insist that 
the highlands which are not to be found north of the St. John, 
may be found at the south of that river, beginning at Mars’ 
Hill, and extending to the source of the Connecticut, and 
that these highlands divide rivers which fall into the St. Law- 
rence, from those which fall into the Atlantic. 

I. The position that there are no highlands between the 
rivers St. Lawrence and St. John, which correspond with 
the description in the treaty, is an assumption without proof, 
and contrary to the fact. If it were true, that there is no ele- 
vated and mountainous tract of territory, answering the de- 
scription of highlands in the ordinary acceptation of that term, 
it would be a sufficient compliance with the description, if 
there were designated a tract of ground, however low, so situ- 
ated that the waters falling on one side of it, were found to 
flow into one of the rivers referred to, and those falling on 
the other side of it, to flow into the other. That there is 
such a tract of country between the St. Lawrence and St. 
John rivers, dividing the waters falling into one from those 
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which fall into the other, and consequently of a greater eleva- 
tion than the adjoining country on each side of it, no one can 
deny or doubt. Such a tract of country is appropriately de- 
signated by the term highlands, and it is inno other sense 
that the term was originally applied to this range of country, 
in the proclamation of 1763, in the Act of Parliament of 
1774, and in all the commissions of the governors of Lower 
Canada, or adopted from those documents in the treaty of 
1783. Such a tract of country is not only discoverable, but 
has been actually discovered, and it forms the actual limit of 
the jurisdiction of the government of Lower Canada. It is 
only to give to the language of the treaty the same interpre- 
tation, which has been given by the British governors of that 
province to the same language in their commissions, and it 
will be construed according to its true and obvious meaning. 
Indeed a resort to this obvious definition of the term high- 
lands, as used in the treaty, is unnecessary ; for it is certain, 
that the range of country, which in fact divides the waters of 
the two rivers, is an elevated, and in some parts mountainous 
ridge, well entitled to the appellation of highlands in the ordi- 
nary and popular sense of that term. 

II. The second objection to our interpretation of the 
treaty, and that which more than any thing else puzzled the 
King of the Netherlands in making his award, is, that the St. 
John is not one of the rivers which is meant to be designated 
in the treaty as falling into the Atlantic. It is a sufficient 
answer to this objection, that the St. John river does in fact 
empty itself into the Atlantic Ocean, and not into the river 
St. Lawrence, or into the gulf of that name. It is true that 
its waters are first discharged into the Bay of Fundy, a branch 
of the ocean, and thence into the ocean itself, in the same 
manner as the river Penobscot discharges itself into Penob- 
scot bay, and thence into the ocean. It is not only ac- 
cording to the literal sense of the words, but in conformity 
with the common use of language, that these rivers may 
be said to flow into the Atlantic Ocean, with the same truth 
and propriety as they can be said to flow into the bays through 
which they pass to the ocean. It may be replied, that, in this 
sense, the streams falling into the St. Lawrence may be said to 
empty themselves into the Atlantic Ocean. So we admit they 
might, if we were speaking of the head waters of this river, 
in contradistinction from waters falling into Hudson’s Bay, 
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or the Gulf of Mexico. The language of the treaty was 
used to describe the summit ridge, dividing the country bor- 
dering on the St. Lawrence from that bordering on the Atlan- 
tic. This dividing ridge was naturally, intelligibly, and 
accurately described, in the language of the documents which 
we have cited, by reference to the course of the streams 
which water every part of the country. On one side they 
flow in courses more or less circuitous into the river St. Law- 
rence, and on the other in courses equally indirect into the 
Atlantic Ocean. Whether in their course they pass through 
waters bearing different names, whether rivers or bays, is a mat- 
ter of not the least moment, and does not affect in the slightest 
degree the accuracy, or the intelligibleness, of the description. 

The British negotiators argue, that the framers of the treaty, 
in using the words ‘‘ rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean,”’ 
could not have meant to designate any river, whose mouths 
were situated to the eastward of the river St. Croix, because 
that river is twice spoken of, in the same article of the treaty, 
as having its mouth in the Bay of Fundy. Sir Charles R. 
Vaughan, in his letter to Mr. Forsyth of December 8th, 
1834, says, 


**Itis thought sufficient on the present occasion, to advert, 
support of this construction of the words of the treaty, to the 
striking fact, that, whilst the river St. Mary, which was to form 
the Southern boundary of the United States, is described in the 
second article of the treaty as falling into the Atlantic Ocean, 
the river St. Croix, which was to form the Eastern boundary, 
not merely in the same article of the treaty, but in the very next 
member of the same sentence, is described as falling into the 
Bay of Fundy ; while a little farther on in the same article, the 
Eastern line of boundary, where it terminates at the mouth of 
the river St. Croix, and the Southern line of boundary, where it 
terminates at the mouth of the river St. Mary, are described 

‘as respectively touching the Bay of I'undy and the Atlantic 
Ocean.’ Can it be seriously maintained, that, in a treaty for 
settling a question of such vast importance as a boundary be- 
tween two contiguous states, a matter which, of all others, im- 
periously requires preciseness of expression, the terms ‘ Bay of 
Fundy’ and ‘ Atlantic Ocean,’ should have been thus set, not 
once only, but twice in the same article, in pointed opposition 
to each other, and yet that no real distinction should have been 
intended to be drawn between them; but that the ‘ Bay of 
Fundy ’ and the ‘ Atlantic Ocean’ should have been carelessly 
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used as synonymous and convertible expressions? His Majes- 
ty’s Government conceive that no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained, that, where the St. Croix, the Eastern limit of the 
United States, is described as falling into the Bay of Fundy, it 
is advisedly so described, in contradistinction to the other rivers 
which are mentioned in the same article as falling into the 
Atlantic Ocean. But, ifthe St. Croix, whose mouth is situated 
at the very entrance of the Bay of Fundy, is not an Atlantic 
river in the meaning of the treaty, none of the rivers which dis- 
charge themselves to the eastward of the St. Croix, and higher 
up in the bay, can possibly be considered as such.” 


This reasoning is far from being conclusive. In both the 
instances in which the Bay of Fundy is named in connexion 
with the river St. Croix, it is not for the purpose of more de- 
finitely indicating the river intended, but for the purpose of 
indicating a specific point, namely, the mouth of the river. In 
one instance, the Eastern boundary line, is directed to be ‘‘a 
line drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix, from 
its mouth, in the Bay of Fundy.” In the other, it is pro- 
vided, that all islands within twenty leagues of the shore, 
‘¢lying between lines to be drawn due east from the points 
where the aforesaid boundaries, between Nova Scotia on the 
one part, and East Florida on the other, shall respectively 
touch the Bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic Ocean ”’ shall be- 
long to the United States. It is sufficiently evident, that 
the description of a line to be drawn from the mouth of the 
river St. Croix in the Atlantic Ocean, and of the point 
where the said boundary shall touch the Atlantic Ocean, 
would be much less definite and intelligible, than the language 
used above ; for, although the river St. Croix as surely flows 
into the ocean, as it flows into the Bay of Fundy, yet the 
middle of the channel where it enters the ocean could not be 
so accurately determined, as that of the mouth where it enters 
the bay. This is a sufficient reason, why the terms ‘* Bay 
of Fundy” and ‘‘ Atlantic Ocean ”’ should be placed ‘* in 
pointed opposition to each other,’’ and the reason did not 
apply to the cases where rivers were referred to, without the 
indication of any particular point upon them. On the con- 
trary, it would have been quite superfluous, and even some- 
what ludicrous, had the rivers, which are described with so 
much precision and certainty by the words ‘‘rivers which 
fall into the Atlantic Ocean,’’ been described as ‘‘ rivers which 
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fall respectively into Merry-Meeting Bay, into Penobscot 
Bay, into Passamaquoddy Bay, or into the Bay of Fundy.” 

Sir Charles R. Vaughan remarks, that his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment conceive, that no reasonable doubt can be entertained, 
that, where the St. Croix is described as falling into the Bay 
of Fundy , It is advisedly so described, in contradistinction to 
the other rivers which are mentioned in the same article as 
falling into the Atlantic Ocean. It will be perceived from 
what we have said above, that it is not for the purpose of in- 
dicating the river in question, that the Bay of Fundy is named 
in connexion with it, but for the purpose of indicating a par- 
ticular point on the river, at which certain lines shall begin. 
He remarks further, that, if the St. Croix, whose mouth is sit- 
uate at the very entrance of the Bay of Fundy, is not an 
Atlantic river, in the meaning of the treaty, none of the rivers 
which discharge themselves to the eastward of the St. Croix, 
higher up the bay, can possibly be considered as such. Un- 
fortunately for the pertinency of this remark, the St. Croix 
is considered, even in Mr. Vaughan’s construction of the 
treaty, as an Atlantic river. He places his highlands, which 
divide the waters of the St. Lawrence from those of the 
Atlantic at Mars’ Hill, between the rivers St. John and St. 
Croix, and consequently embraces the last-named river 
within the class of those described in the treaty as falling 
into the Atlantic ocean, although it is expressly named in the 
same article as having its mouth in the Bay of “undy. This 
shows that the treaty does not use the terms ‘* Bay of Fun- 
dy”’ and ‘‘Atlantic ocean ” as descriptive of objects in con- 
tradistinction from each other, but, in this instatice, as syn- 
onymous and convertible terms. 

If the terms ‘‘rivers which fall into the Atlantic ocean 
do not embrace the waters of the river St. John, it is singular 
that neither of the governors of Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, 
or New Brunswick have ever made the discovery. The 
highlands north of the St. John, and the Ristigouche river 
rising therein and falling into the bay of Chaleurs, ‘have formed 
the limit of the two provinces, from their establishment to 
the present day. On all the maps of the country, of any 
note, from the date of the proclamation of 1763, to the pub- 
lication of Bouchette’s map in 1815, including the map in the 
Annual Register of 1763, introduced for the purpose of illus- 
trating the newly established boundaries of the Provinces of 
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Quebec and Nova Scotia, and also the maps which were 
published in 1783 for the illustration of the boundaries of the 
United States, as established by the treaty, the boundary line 
is uniformly laid down North of the river St. John, and con- 
sequently upon the assumption, that that river is one of the 
rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean. Mitchell’s map, 
which is known to have been consulted by the commissioners 
who framed the treaty, was published before the date of the 
proclamation of 1763, and consequently no boundary running 
along the highlands is indicated upon it. Buta line drawn upon 
it from the bay of Chaleurs, along any highlands, to the source 
of Connecticut river, would necessarily leave the St. John 
upon the South; and it is not in the power of any man, 
with this map before him, as it is known to have been be- 
fore the commissioners when they adopted the description of 
highlands, given in the treaty, to imagine for a moment, that 
they did not intend to include the St. John in the class of 
rivers described as falling into the Atlantic Ocean. 

But if it were possible to doubt upon this point, —if there 
were no definition whatever in the treaty, of the line b 
which the boundary is to be drawn from the Northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia to the source of the Connecticut river, 
still the interpretation of the treaty must have been substan- 
tially the same. The supposed uncertainty respecting the 
highlands intended, can cause no uncertainty respecting the 
angle of Nova Scotia, on which depends the point where the 
boundary begins, and where it ends. But there is no uncer- 
tainty. Every part of the description is equally clear, and 
defies any other construction than that which we have given 
to it. The Northwestern angle of Nova Scotia, is formed by 
the Southern boundary line of Lower Canada, extending 
westerly from the Bay of Chaleurs on one side, and by a line 
running due north from the source of the river St. Croix 
on the other. Everybody conversant with the province 
knows, that this angle is far North of the river St. John, 
and that the jurisdiction of the province has always, both be- 
fore and since the date of the treaty, extended North of that 
river. From this angle the boundary line defined in the 
treaty runs west by the southern boundary of Lower Canada 
to the source of the Connecticut river. Everybody conver- 
sant with the province of Lower Canada knows, that the ju- 
risdiction of that province has always been, both before and 
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since the date of the treaty, limited to the highlands North of 
the river St. John. So also the Eastern boundary of the United 
States runs due North from the source of the river St. Croix, 
not to Mars’ Hill as the British negotiators contend, for at this 
place there is no angle in the boundary of Nova Scotia what- 
ever, but to ‘* the highlands aforesaid ;”’ that is, the highlands 
which form the boundary and angle, before sO clearly described. 
These points being so clear and indisputable, it is surpris- 
ing that the government of the United States ever admitted 
them to be a matter of uncertainty, and as affording a ques- 
tion for elaborate discussion and for arbitration. They prob- 
ably fell into the error, from the supposition that, on in- 
vestigation, a different state of facts might be found to exist, 
which would authorize a different construction. Had it not 
been supposed, at the time of the framing of the treaty of 
Ghent, that there was some actual ambiguity in the language 
of the treaty of 1783, arising from some imagined miscon- 
ception of facts, it is not probable that the position of the 
highlands which divide the United States from Lower Can- 
ada would have been admitted to be a debatable question. 
That admission however was made, and the question 
was referred to an arbitrator for decision. The King of 
the Netherlands, who was selected as the arbitrator, declined 
deciding the question submitted, on the ground that the 
treaty contained requisitions which were irreconcilable, and 
that it was incapable of literal execution. He did not un- 
derstand the question, because probably it was obscured 
by an excess of argument and _ illustration. He recom- 
mended, however, terms of compromise, which were infi- 
nitely preferable, for both parties, to a continuance of the 
controversy. It was a compromise, which, if it be admit- 
ted that there was any real uncertainty in the language of 
the treaty, or any doubt or difficulty in coming to a true 
interpretation of it, must be regarded as a reasonable and 
just one. But our government, not admitting the ques- 
tion to be one of real uncertainty, although they had made 
it a question for negotiation, and had submitted it to arbitra- 
tion, refused to accede to the proposed terms of compro- 
mise. We do not propose here to go into a discussion of the 
merits of that question, because we have considered it at 
large on a former occasion. We then recommended a com- 
pliance with the terms of the compromise proposed by the 
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arbitrator, not because the government were strictly bound 
to comply with it, but because it would be putting an end to 
a difficult and irritating controversy, and because a part of the 
recommendation, relating to another question In controversy, 
would have secured to us advantages which we have no right 
to expect from any other mode of adjustment. The arbi- 
trator recommended, that Rouse’s Point, on which our gov- 
ernment at the time of the late war built an expensive fort, 
and which is now found to be within the limits of Lower 
Canada, should be assigned to the United States, with a tract 
of territory embraced within a radius of a thousand kilometres. 
We recommended, that our government should accept of these 
terms of compromise, and that, in consideration of the advan- 
tage gained by the United States, by the happy settlement 
of all the points in controversy, and by the acquisition of 
Rouse’s Point, they should make an inde smnity to the States of 
Maine and Massachusetts, for the loss of territory, which 
would have been suffered by those States, by the acceptance 
of the award. 

[t now appears that the British government were willing, 
and repeatedly offered, to accept the terms of compromise 
recommended by the arbitrator. The State of Maine pro- 
tested against the acceptance of those terms, and they were 
rejected by our government. This decision is greatly to be 
regretted. The British government bas at length declared, 
that it is no longer ready to accept of terms so favorable, 
and has in fact since made a proposal of a basis of settlement 
much less advantageous to us. We now proceed to give 
some account of the negotiations since the date of the award, 
as contained in the documents now published. 

These documents embrace the whole of the correspon- 
dence between the two governments, on this subject, since the 
decision of the King of the Netherlands was formally com- 
municated to them. The negotiation opens with a letter 
from Mr. Livingston, the Secretary of State, to Mr. Bank- 
head, the British Charge d’Affaires, at Washington, in which 
he informs him of the determination of the Senate not to con- 
sider the decision of the King of the Netherlands as obliga- 
tory, and of their refusal to advise and consent to its ratifica- 
tion ; and also that they had passed a resolution, advising the 
President to open a new negotiation with the British govern- 
ment, for ascertaining the boundary between the possessions 
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of the respective countries on the Northeastern frontier of 
the United States. He adds, that this decision was adopt- 
ed, on the conviction felt by the Senate, that the sovereign 
arbiter had not decided the question submitted to him, or had 
decided it in a manner not authorized by the submission. 
No reference is made in this letter, to either of the questions 
which were referred to the decision of the arbiter, except 
that which relates to the Northeastern boundary. It will 
be recollected, that two other questions were submitted, relat- 
ing to the rectification of the Northern boundary line of Ver- 
mont, which is at present run about a mile too far North, and 
to the determination which of the head waters of Connecticut 
river is to be regarded as the Connecticut river designated by 
the treaty. On both these questions the decision was favora- 
ble to the claim of Great Britain, with the exception of the 
recommendaion above mentioned, that the fortress at Rouse’s 
Point should be suffered to remain to the United States. 
There is no room for pretending that the decision of the arbi- 
ter on these two questions was not correct. 

The Secretary states, as a reason, why the recommenda- 
tion of the line indicated by the King of the Netherlands, not 
as that which was intended by the treaty of 1783, but as one 
which would be convenient to the parties, could not be accept- 
ed by our government, that the State interested in the terri- 
tory denied the right of the government of the United States 
to circumscribe the limits of the State, without its assent. 
But he states, that an arrangement was in progress with the 
State of Maine, with every probability of a speedy conclu- 
sion, by which the government would be clothed with more 
ample powers, by which they would be enabled to negotiate 
for a more convenient line of boundary. He was obliged 
subsequently to inform the British minister, that this negotia- 
tion, for obtaining more ample powers from the State of Maine, 
had failed. The Secretary intimated, that a negotiation for 
a more convenient boundary line would naturally embrace the 
question of the right of the navigation of the river St. John. 
It was apparently the intention of the government to pro- 
pose to the British government, with the consent of the 
State of Maine, the adoption of the course of the river as the 
line of boundary, on the condition that the citizens of the 
United States should become entitled to the right of free 
navigation of the St. John to its mouth, within the limits of 
the British territory. 
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The receipt of this letter was acknowledged by Mr. Bank- 
head, and it was transmitted by him to his government. On 
the return to Washington of Mr. Vaughan, British Minister, 
in April, 1533, he gave a specific answer to the propositions 
contained in the letter. The British government, he says, 
had not hesitated to declare its acceptance of the decision of 
the arbitrator, notwithstanding the large sacrifice which it 
involved, of territory heretofore considered as belonging to 
the British crown. He expresses the regret of his govern- 
ment, that they cannot discover, in the new proposal of the 
American government, any probable means of arriving at a 
settlement of the difficult question. They considered it 
utterly hopeless to attempt to find out, at this time of day, 
by means of a new negotiation, an assumed line of bound: ary, 
which successive negotiators and commissioners, employed 
on the spot, had during so many years failed to discov er, and 
which an impartial arbitrator, furnished Wd the parties with 
all the facts and arguments on either side of the question, 
had declared the impossibility of tracing, in conformity with 
the description contained in the treaty. He however re- 
quests to be informed, what is the principle of the new plan 
of boundary which the American government contemplate, 
and also what arrangement has been concluded with the 
government of Maine for avoiding the constitutional diffi- 
culty. He declares it to be necessary, that his government 
should be informed of the basis upon which it is proposed to 
negotiate, before they can either entertain the proposal, 
or decide upon the instructions which it may be neces- 
sary to give to the minister, to whom the negotiation when 
agreed to may be entrusted ; and also that they should be pre- 
viously assured, that the President will possess the power 
to carry into effect the engagement which may be concluded 
between the Plenipotentiaries of the two governments. He 
moreover states, that he is ordered distinctly to declare, that 
it will be impossible for the British government to connect 
with the discussion of the boundary question, that of the 
navigation of the river St. John. “They do not refuse to 
discuss that subject as a separate question, but cannot con- 
sent to embarrass the negotiation respecting the boundary, 
by uniting with it a question respecting the navigation of the 
river St. John. 

Mr. Livingston, in reply to this communication, endeavours 
to show, that the probability of the success of a new com- 
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mission, appointed to examine and settle the question, is not 
so hopeless as the British government consider it. He pro- 
poses that a new commission be constituted, consisting of 
an equal number of commissioners to be appointed by each 
party, ‘‘ with an umpire selected by some friendly sovereign, 
from among the most skilful men in Europe, to decide on 
all points on which they disagree ; or by a commission en- 
tirely composed of such men, so selected, to be attended, in 
the survey and view of the country, by agents appointed "by 
the parties.”” He intimates also an opinion, that a view of 
the subject not hitherto taken may be adopted, which may 
lead to a more favorable result. This view he proceeds to 
develope for the consideration of the British government. 
He remarks, that boundaries of tracts of country, which are 
unexplored, are frequently designated by natural objects, the 
precise situation of which is not known, but which are suppos- 
ed to be in the direction of a particular point of the compass. 
This remark seems to be preparatory to an admission that 
such an error was committed, in the designation of the boun- 
dary in question, by the framers of the treaty of 1783. He 
proceeds to remark, that, ‘‘ where the course will not touch the 
natural boundary, the rule universally adopted is, not to con- 
sider the boundary as one impossible to be traced, but to pre- 
serve the natural boundary, and to reach it by the nearest di- 
rect course.” ‘*'Thus,” he adds, ‘Cif, after more accurate 
surveys shall have been made, it should be found that the 
north course, from the head of the St. Croix, should not 
reach the highlands which answer the description of those de- 
signated in the treaty of 1783, then a direct line from the 
head of the St. Croix, whatever may be its direction, to such 
highlands, ought to be adopted, and the line would still be 
conformable to the treaty. As this principle does not seem 
hitherto to have been adopted, it appears to the government 
of the United States to offer to the commissioners, who 
may be appointed, the means of amicable adjustment. ”’ 

Here Mr. Livingston makes an important admission, which 
is entirely gratuitous. It is perfectly well known, that the di- 
rect North line from the head of the St. Croix does reach the 
highlands which answer the description in the treaty ; and a 
more important consideration is, that it is the direct ] Northerly 
course of this line, forming the Westerly boundary of Nova 
Scotia, which serves to indicate the precise highlands, at 
which the boundary line begins. ‘To abandon one of the 
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lines described by the treaty is virtually to abandon both, 
because it is the meeting of these lines, in the Southern boun- 
dary of Lower Canada, that identifies the highlands intended. 
The British claim rests on the allegation, that highlands 
may be found, dividing the waters falling into the St. Law- 
rence, from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, 
other than the highlands North of the river St. John. This 
allegation our government has hitherto denied ; because the 
description requires, not only highlands which divide the 
waters of the Atlantic from those of the river, but highlands 
running through the Nortliwest angle of Nova Scotia, which 
angle is formed. on one side by a line running due North 
from the St. Croix. There are undoubtedly other highlands, 
which answer the first part of the description ; and, if the 
part of the description resting on the direct Northerly course 
of the Eastern line be dispensed with, our claim is virtually 
abandoned. In such a case, the highlands at the source of 
the Kennebeck would answer the description, as fully as those 
at the source of the streams at the North of the St. John ; 
and the consequence of the concession, offered by Mr. Liv- 
ingston, would be the adoption of a line, running from the 
source of the St. Croix to the source of the Kennebeck, 
giving to Great Britain a greater tract of territory than her 
government has ever claimed. A bare inspection of the 
map will show, that this consequence will be inevitable. 

Mr. Vaughan, however, was not tempted, by this brilliant 
concession, to close with the proposition made by Mr. Liv- 
ingston. Whether he did not comprehend the bearing and 
extent of the concession, — whether he was appre shensive that 
a treaty made upon the basis of it would stand little chance of 
being ratified by our government, —or whether he was desirous 
of obtaining the concession in more explicit terms, before ac- 
ceding to this basis of negotiation, cannot be clearly inferred 
from the tenor of his reply. In this reply, he repeats the ex- 
pression of his regret at the rejection of the decision of the 
King of the Netherlands, and explains the grounds on which 
his government felt bound to accept the decision, although 
the arbitrator, having declared himself unable to trace the line 
of boundary described in the treaty, had suggested a different 
one, and although the acceptance of the line so suggested 
would cause a great sacrifice of territory, hitherto considered 
as belonging to the British crown. He expresses his convic- 
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tion that it is hopeless to expect a favorable result from a re- 
newed negotiation upon the basis of the establishment of the 
boundary established by the treaty, and that it will be with 
great reluctance, that the British government will consent, 
after the expense, delay, and unsatisfactory result of the com- 
mission of boundary under the fifth article of the treaty of 
Ghent, to have recourse to the appointment of another com- 
mission, like that proposed by Mr. Livingston. He professes 
not sufficiently to comprehend the new view suggested, by 
Mr. Livingston, for adoption as the basis of the renewed ne- 
gotiation, and intimates that a deviation from a direct north 
line, might lead to the adoption of an oblique line towards 
highlands to the eastward of it, and thus trench upon the ter- 
ritories of New Brunswick. He intimates in the close of his 
letter, that the rejection of the award of the arbitrator by the 
government of the United States revives to the full extent 
the pretensions of Great Britain, in consequence of which 
it becomes an object of great importance to put an end to 
the present question of boundary. 


After the receipt of this letter, Mr. Livingston explained 
his plan more fully to Mr. Vaughan, in two verbal confer- 
ences, and subsequently addressed to him a note containing 
the following further explanation. 


“The first point seems to be fully explained in my note above 
referred to, and I repeat that the President will agree to either 
of the modes therein suggested, to secure a final decision of the 
question. The reasons why, under the present circumstances, 
he cannot undertake to negotiate, upon any other basis than that 
of the treaty of 1783, drawn from the nature of our government, 
were fully explained to you in those conversations. And the 
probability of ascertaining the boundary according to that treaty, 
by applying the principle to which I, perhaps, too briefly alluded 
in my note, was further developed. ‘That you may present it in 
a more precise form to your government, I now repeat the sub- 
stance of my observations. 

‘*'The boundary, as far as the head of the river St. Croix, is as- 
certained and agreed upon by both nations. ‘The monument erect- 
ed there is then a fixed point of departure. From thence we have 
a two-fold description of boundary ; a line in a certain direction, 
and a natural object to which it was supposed the line in that 
direction would lead; ‘a line from the source of the river St. 
Croix directly North,’ ‘and the highlands which divide the waters 
that flow into the Atlantic ocean from those which flow into the 
river St. Lawrence. ‘The American government have believed 
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that the two descriptions would coincide, that is to say, that the 
highlands designated by the treaty would be reached by a North 
line drawn from the head of the St. Croix. They make no pre- 
tensions further east than that line; but if, on a more accurate 
survey, it should be found, that the North line mentioned in the 
treaty should pass East of the highlands therein described, and 
that they should be found at some point further West, then the 
principle to which [ refer would apply, to wit, that the direc- 
tion of the line to connect the two natural boundaries must be 
altered, so as to suit their ascertained position. Thus, in the 
annexed diagram suppose A the monument at the head of the 
St. Croix, A “B the North line drawn from them. — If the high- 
lands described in the treaty should be found in the course of 
that line, both the descriptions in the treaty would be found to 
coincide, and the question would be at an end; if, on the con- 
trary, those highlands should be found at C or D, or any other 
point West of that line, then the Eastern boundary of the United 
States, would be the line A Cor A D, or any other line drawn 
directly from the point A, to the place which should be found to 
answer the description of the highlands mentioned in the treaty. 

“This being fully understood, the President is willing, in 
order to simplify the operation, that the commission should be 
restricted to the simple question of determining the point desig- 
nated by the treaty as the highlands which divide the w aters, to 
which point a straight line shall be drawn from the monument, 
and this line shall, as far as it extends, form part of the boun- 
dary in question ; that they shall then designate the course of 
the line along the highlands, and fix on the point designated as 
the Northwesternmost head of the Connecticut river. 


The diagram above referred to is in the following form. 
D C B 
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It is not very apparent upon what ground the President, 
while he expressly disclaimed the power under the constitu- 
tion of negotiating on a basis other than that of a recognition 
of the line described in the treaty of 1783, because such a 
negotiation would lead to a cession of territory claimed as 
belonging to one of the States, was yet willing, in the interpre- 
tation of the treaty, to wave one of the important clauses in 
it, the effect of which concession would be, to justify a differ- 
ent interpretation of that instrument, and an interpretation by 
which a large tract of territory claimed by the State of Maine 
would be abandoned to the British Provinces. Mr. V aughan 
seems to have found it difficult to comprehe od the distinction, 
in the mind of the President, which led him to prefer the 
basis proposed, to the direct proposal of an improved line. 
On the 3lst of May, he addressed to Mr. McLane, who 
had succeeded Mr. Livingston in the office of Secretary of 
State, a letter in which he appears still not to comprehend 
the proposition made by Mr. Livingston. He thinks that the 
time has arrived, when the question can only be set at rest 
by an abandonment of ‘‘ the defective description of boundary 
contained in the treaty,’’ and by the two governments mutu- 
ally agreeing upon a conventional line of boundary more con- 
venient to both parties. In fact he says, that the operation of 
the principle proposed by Mr. Livingston is so restricted to 
the terms of the treaty, ‘‘ that the basis of it is the same as 
that which the undersigned has been instructed by his govern- 
ment to inform the government of the United States that it 
was hopeless to negotiate upon.’’ He proceeds to remark, 
that the British government had hitherto insisted upon the 
highlands of the treaty being sought exclusively south of the 
St. John river, and denies the claim of the United States to 
any territory north of the St. John. He remarks, that ‘* the 
impression left on his mind, after his conversation with Mr. 
Livingston, and the production by him of a map upon a small 
scale, is, that the highlands to be sought in the manner he 
proposed, would probably be found north of the St. John, 
but westward some miles of the river St. Francis.’’ He asks 
for further explanations before submitting the proposition to 
his government. 

Mr. McLane replies in a letter dated June 5th, 1833, in 
which after recapitulating the leading points of the case he 


proceeds as follows. 
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‘Tt is true that Great Britain has hitherto insisted upon the 
highlands of the treaty of 1783 being sought for exclusively 
south of the St. John river; but it is also true that the United 
States have, with equal confidence and pertinacity, insisted upon 
seeking for them exclusively north of that river. 

“Tt is the difficulty of reconciling these conflicting preten- 
sions, which has hitherto prevented the settlement of the boun- 
dary question, arising, chiefly, however, from the impracticability 
of finding a point of highlands answering the description of the 
treaty, to which a line due north from the monument could be 
drawn. 

“It is now proposed, therefore, to make another effort, and 
by means which heretofore have not been tried, to overcome this 
difficulty, and, discarding the due north line, should that become 
necessary, to seek for, and find, in the first place, the ‘ highlands 
which divide those rivers which empty themselves into the river 
St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean ;’ 
and when these shall be found in any part of the disputed terri- 
tory, north or south of the St. John river, to draw a line from 
the monument to said highlands, and to that point thereof which 
shall be nearest to a due north line from the monument. Mr. 
Livingston in his note of the 28th May, has already provided 
against any deviation eastward from the direct north line from 
the St. Croix.” 


It will be perceived, that the two most important clauses in 
the treaty, descriptive of the boundary sought, viz. that which 
fixes upon the northwest angle of Nova Scotia as the point of 
departure, and that which adopts a direct north line, the ancient 
boundary of Nova Scotia, as one of the lines forming that an- 
gle, are abandoned in the proposed new basis of negotiation, 
the first by the omission of all reference to it, and the other 
by expressly waving it. 

Mr. Vaughan having thus obtained all the admissions which 
seemed necessary, in the most explicit terms he could extort 
from the Secretary of State, replied as follows ; 


“The undersigned begs leave to express his satisfaction upon 
learning that the President directed an immediate answer to be 
given to his inquiries, and an assurance that no limitations are to 
be put upon the course of the proposed commission, which is to 
endeavour to find highlands separating waters as described in the 
treaty of 1783, in any part ofthe disputed territory north or south 
of the St. John. ‘The undersigned will lose no time in submit- 
ting the proposition made by the government of the United 
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States, to his Majesty’s government, as the President, 1 appears 
from Mr. McLane’s note, is not authorized, after the reqemt pro- 
ceedings in the Senate, to agree upon a conventional time of 
boundary, without the consent of the Stateof Maine, w Iaich it is 
not probable will be given, while there remains a reasonable 
prospect of discovering the line of the treaty of 1783.’? 


No reply to this proposition was received from the EKritish 
government until February, 1834. Onthe 10th of F*e@bruary, 
1834, Mr. Vaughan addressed two letters to the Secretary o 
State. One of them is devoted to certain remarks om the 
constitutional difficulty in accepting the decision of the King 
of the Netherlands, in consequence of the objections of the 
State of Maine. The purpose of these remarks is to argue, 
that, as In the Arbiter’s opinion there are no highlands wlhich ful- 
fil both the conditions stated in the treaty, the territory which 
lies between the highlands claimed by Great Britain, and 
those claimed by the United States respectively, 1s 22aot the 
absolute property of either party, but is insome proportion or 
other, to be hereafter determined, the property of both 5; 
and that therefore it is not territory belonging of risht to 
Maine, and consequently is not such territory as the -Ameri- 
can government can be precluded by the Constituttozm from 
relinquishing. 

‘The other letter is a direct reply to the proposition naade by 
Mr. Livingston and Mr. McLane. Itrecapitulates the seweral 
points decided by the King of the Netherlands, and spoecifies 
those which the British government consider as beims5; Posi- 
tively decided by the Arbiter, and as coming stricthy wwithin 
the terms of the reference. These decisions the Britash 2ov- 
ernment considers binding on both parties. The decisitom on 
the question relative to the 45th degree of North latiteade, is 
accompanied with a recommendation that Rouse’s Poimt, with 
a surrounding circle with a radius of one kilometre, shall be- 
long to the United States. The British government declares 
itself willing to accede to this recommendation. They say, 
that on two points out of the three the Arbiter has nmmaade a 
plain and positive decision, and on the other he has re&com- 
mended a line which he considers conformable with the spirit 
of the treaty, and approaching most nearly to the probable in- 
tention of its framers ; and they are still willing to adopt this 


line. 
Mr. Vaughan proceeds to state a number of subordinate 
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questions, decided by the Arbiter, which have a bearing upon 
the main question, of the position of the Northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, which decisions it is the opinion of the British 
government that the two governments ought to acquiesce in. 
They think that the spirit of the agreement, to make the refer- 
ence, requires that the two parties should so acquiesce, and 
that, by so doing, the two governments would do away several 
of the remaining points of difference, and would materially fa- 
cilitate an amicable adjustment of the rest. Mr. Vaughan re- 
cites seven of those decisions of the Arbiter, which he proposes 
that the two governments should adopt as the ground-work of 
future proceedings, and remarks that no satisfactory or useful 
result could be obtained from the local survey proposed by 
the American government, until the two parties are agreed 
upon these seven points. He adds, 


** The treaty requires that highlands should be found dividing 
rivers which fall into the St. Lawrence from rivers which fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean; and that those highlands should be 
found in a direction due north from a spot which has already 
been determined, namely, the source of the St. Croix. 

** Now, every thing which is known of the geography of the 
country, tends to show, that no such highlands can be found in 
that particular meridian ; and the American government, almost 
admitting that fact, suggests that the required highlands should 
be sought for in a northwesterly direction from the ascertained 
spot. No doubt can exist, that, by going far enough to the 
Westward, such highlands as those required by the treaty could 
be found, because it is well known, that the high ground in the 
neighbourhood of the source of the St. John, divides the Ken- 
nebec, which falls into the Atlantic, from the Chaudiére, which 


falls into the river St. Lawrence.’’ 


Mr. Vaughan then alludes to the difficulty, which prevents 
the American government from acquiescing in the recommen- 
dation of the king of the Netherlands, that it has no authority to 
agree to any other line of boundary than that which is describ- 
ed by the treaty, especially one which might imply a cession 
of territory, and asks if this objection would not be equally 
fatal to the line suggested by Mr. Livingston. He concludes 
with the statement, that ‘‘ his Majesty’s government think 
that in the first place, and previously to any further negotia- 
tion, they are entitled to claim from the United States an ac- 
quiescence in the decisions pronounced by the Arbiter upon all 
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those points which he has decided ;”’ and that ‘ they ought 
to be satisfied, that the government with which they will have 
to treat, is possessed of the powers necessary for carrying 
into effect any arrangement upon which the two parties might 
agree.” 

It is pretty apparent from this letter, that the real ground 
on which the British government declined acceding to the 
proposal of a new commission, on the basis proposed by Mr. 
Livingston, was an apprehension, which we cannot think with- 
out foundation, that an arrangement concluded on that basis 
would be vehemently protested against by the State of Maine, 
as a sacrifice of its rights as secured by the treaty, and would 
not be ratified by the Senate. They were therefore desirous, 
before proceeding farther, of having an explicit recognition of 
the basis, by the party most deeply interested. 

In reference to the position taken by Mr. Vaughan, that no 
such highlands, as those described in the treaty, are to be 
found in a direction due north from the source of the St. Croix, 
we wish to recall the attention of the reader to what we have 
already said on this point. ‘The only reason why he can find, 
in that direction, no highlands dividing waters falling into the 
St. Lawrence from waters falling into the Atlantic Ocean, is 
that he will not admit that the waters of the St. John fall into 
the Atlantic. But the most material, because the most spe- 
cific part of the description in the treaty , is that of Highlands 
running through the Northwest angle of Nova Scotia, and 
consequently, highlands for ming the Southern boundary of 
Lower Canada and running w esterly from the bay of Chaleurs 
to the source of Connecticut river. Mr. Vaughan cannot 
deny, that the direct north line from the St. Croix will strike 
these highlands, nor can he deny that these highlands are as 
clearly indicated in the treaty, as it is in the power of language 
to describe them. 

To the letter of Mr. Vaughan, above referred to, Mr. 
McLane replied under date of March 11th, 1834, by a long 
argument to prove, that an acquiescence in the seven points 
decided by the Arbiter, would not facilitate a decision. These 
seven propositions, he argues, instead of aiding the Arbiter in 
coming toa decision, brought his mind to the conclusion that 
the line of 1783 was impracticable. He therefore declined, 
although all the seven propositions are conceded in substance, 
by Mr. Livingston’s proposition, to make any specific ac- 
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knowledgment of them. As to the necessity of obtaining the 
previous “assent of the State of Maine, Mr. McLane says, that, 

the authority of the general government being unquestionable, 
their power to employ all the legal and usual means for its as- 
certainment is equally clear ; and he expresses a hope, that 
his Majesty’s government will not be deterred from embracing 
the means now proposed for settling the controversy, from an 
apprehension of difficulties, which it is confidently believed 
are not likely to occur. 

Mr. Vaughan in a letter, dated March 16th, states to Mr. 
McLane his reasons for believing any further prosecution of 
the negotiation on the basis proposed, to be entirely hopeless. 
Mr. McLane, March 21st, replies in a long argumentative let- 
ter, concluding with the declaration that the United States have 
no power to adopt a new conventional line without the assent 
of Maine, and that this assent, in the present state of the con- 
troversy, it is not possible to obtain. He therefore invites 
the British government to unite with the President in another 
effort, “ aided by the adoption of a plain and easy rule of 
surveying, to find the line of the treaty of 1783.” 

Mr. Vaughan in reply, March 24th, informs Mr. McLane, 
that he will seize the earliest opportunity of laying before his 
government, this invitation. 

The question here rests until December Sth, 1834, when 
we have the answer of Mr. Vaughan, under instructions from 
his government, addressed to Mr. Forsyth, who had now be- 
come Secretary of State. In regard to the ‘‘ rule of survey- 
ing’ stated by Mr. McLane, the British cabinet do not con- 
sider it to be so generally established and recognised, as Mr. 
McLane assumes it to be. 


***« His Majesty’s government,’ he says, ‘ indeed, do not recol- 
lect any case similar to the present, in which the principle 
here assumed has been actually put in practice ; but, on the con- 
trary, they recollect, that in an analogous case, arising out of the 
same article of the treaty of 1783, this supposed rule was in- 
verted by the agents of the American government. ‘The treaty 
of 1783,’ he says, ‘ declared that the line of boundary was to pro- 
ceed from the Lake of the Woods in a due west course to the 
river Mississippi. It was afterwards ascertained, by actual 
survey, that even the sources of the Mississippi lie south of the 
latitude of the Lake of the Woods, and that, consequently, it 
would be impossible to reach the Mississippi by any line drawn 
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due west of that lake. In order to escape from the difficulty 
thus encountered, it was urged by the American commissioners, 
that the natural object, the “Mississippi, should be wholly disre- 
garded ; and in the final settlement of that part of the boundary, 
as it was fixed by the second article of the convention of Octo- 
ber 20th, 1818, the principle now contended for by the American 
government was reversed ; for, instead of the natural object 
being made the primary, and the connecting line the secondary 
guide, the natural object, namely, the river Mississippi, was put 
out of consideration, and the connecting line, namely, the line 
to be drawn due west from the Lake of the Woods, was con- 
verted into a primary element of the boundary. It was demon- 
strated that such a line could never reach the Mississippi at all ; 
but, instead of adhering to the source of the Mississippi as one 
fixed point, and drawing a new connecting line to it from the 
Lake of the Woods, which was the other fixed point, the com- 
missioners adhered to the arbitrary line to be drawn due west 
from the lake, and wholly abandoned the Mississippi, though 
=e was specifically mentioned in the treaty as a land- 
mark.’ ” 


Mr. Vaughan proceeds to state, that in the arguments which 
were laid before the Arbiter, it was, as he thinks, conclusively 
proved, that the framers of the treaty in using the words ‘¢ riv- 
ers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean,” could not have meant 
to designate any rivers whose mouths are at the eastward of 
the St. Croix, which falls into the Bay of Fundy. This 
view, he says, was confirmed by the opinion of the King of the 
Netherlands, an opinion, which, although not accepted by the 
government of the United States, as carrying with it the 
authority of an award, is at Jeast as described in the report of 
the Senate, ‘‘the impartial opinion of a disinterested judge, 
selected by both parties, to settle a question of great perplex- 
ity.” The British government therefore propose, that the 
American government shall concede this point, and_ shall 
agree in deciding, ‘‘ that the Atlantic rivers, which are to 
guide the commissioners in searching for the highlands de- 
scribed in the treaty, are those rivers which fall into the sea to 
the westward of the mouth of the river St. Croiz.”” This, of 
course, would be to yield the whole point in controversy, 
which although virtually yielded in Mr. Livingston’s proposi- 
tion, was not conceded in express terms. Mr. ‘Vaughan closes 


his letter by saying, 
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‘‘The undersigned is instructed to represent to Mr. Forsyth 
that his Majesty’s government consider a clear agreement be- 
tween the two governments on this point to be an indispensable 
preliminary to the establishment of any new commission of sur- 
vey. ‘ill this point is decided, no survey of commissioners can 
lead to any useful result. But the decision of this point turns 
upon the interpretation of the words of a treaty, and not upon 
the operations of surveyors; and, his Majesty’s government hav- 
ing once submitted this point, in common with others, to the 
judgment of an impartial arbiter, by whose award they have de- 
clared themselves ready to abide, they cannot now consent to 
submit it to any other arbitration.” 


Upon receiving this letter the President seems to have 
abandoned the attempt to obtain a delineation of the line of 
the treaty of 1783 through the agency of new commission- 
ers, and Mr. Forsyth closes a long explanatory letter, dated 
April 28th, 1835, by informing Mr. Vaughan that ‘* he is in- 
structed to say, that he will be most. happy to receive any 
such proposition as his Britannic Majesty’s government may 
think it expedient to make.’’ He intimates, that whatever 
proposition is made for the establishment of a conventional 
boundary, must, before being ratified, receive the assent of 
the State of Maine. In the course of his explanation of the 
views with which the previous negotiation had been prosecut- 
ed, Mr. Forsyth remarks, that in the instance cited b 
Mr. Vaughan, of a supposed departure from the rule of sur- 
veying laid down by the President, the line adopted was not 
assumed as the true line described by the treaty, but was 
adopted as a conventional substitute. He does not, however, 
press further the adoption of that rule. He remarks, that Mr. 
McLane had been authorized by the President to propose to 
Sir Charles R. Vaughan, for the consideration of his Majes- 
ty’s government, that if the proposition made by Mr. Living- 
ston for the adjustment of one of the three points of differ- 
ence was accepted, the United States would, on their part, 
consent to adopt the place designated by Great Britain, as 
the Northwesternmost head of Connecticut river, and would 
also, as to the remaining point, the line from the Connecticut 
river to the St. Lawrence, adopt that which was run by 
Valentine and Collins, which, it was believed, would not be 
unacceptable to Great Britain. He also informs Mr. 
Vaughan, in reply to the suggestion that a negotiation should 
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be opened for the establishment of a conventional boundary, 
which, while it respects as far as practicable the existing pre- 
tensions of the two countries, shall secure the best interests 
of each, that he is specially instructed to assure him, that the 
President duly appreciates the suggestion ; and that he may 
assure his government, that, if the President had like powers 
with those which the British government has, ‘‘ he would 
have met the suggestion in as favorable spirit as that by which 
it was prompted.” 

Mr. Vaughan in replying to some of the positions in this 
letter, remarks that ‘‘the general result of the arbitration, to 
which his Majesty’s government expressed a willingness to 
adhere, was so manifestly in favor of the United States, that 
to them were assigned three fifths of the territory in dispute, 
and Rouse’s Point in Lake Champlain, to which the Ameri- 
can government had voluntarily resigned all claim.” He 
promises to transmit Mr. Forsyth’s note to his government 
without delay, and at the same time intimates the neces- 
sity of taking measures, in the first instance, for obtaining the 
consent of the State of Maine, to the adoption of a conven- 
tional substitute for the line of the treaty of 1783. 

On the 28th of December last, Mr. Bankhead, the Brit- 
ish Charge d’ Affaires, by instructions of his government, replied 
to the letter of Mr. Forsyth, by taking a little higher ground, 
and a more positive tone, than had been before assumed. 
After recapitulating the course of proceedings, in reference to 
the arbitration, and the readiness which had been repeatedly 
expressed by his government to accept the award, he pro- 
ceeds to make the following communication. 


“ The Senate of the United States refused, in July, 1832, to 
subscribe to the award; and during the three years which have 
elapsed since that time, although the British government has more 
than once declared that it was still ready to abide by its offer to 
accept the award, the government of the United States has as 
often replied that, on its part, that award could not be agreed to. 
The British government must now, in its turn, declare that it 
considers itself, by this refusal of the United States, fully and en- 
tirely released from the conditional offer which it had made; and 
the undersigned is instructed distinctly to announce to the Pres- 
ident, that the British government withdraws its consent to 
accept the territorial compromise recommended by the king of 


the Netherlands.” 
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He proceeds to state the objectioms of his government to 
the several modes of proceeding whatiehh had been proposed 
by the President. They are willing>, LTaovwever, to assent to 
the proposal for a commission of <x poloration and survey, 
provided that there is a previous urcderstanding that neither 
party shall be required to give up its own interpretation of 
the river question, and that the Comarxaissioners be instructed 
to search for highlands, upon the character of which no doubt 
could exist on either side. If this rxaa@dlification of the pro- 
posal shall be declined, they see no zalternative but to aban- 
don the attempt to draw a line in COrafmrmity with the words 
of the treaty, and to fix on a conventional line, on equitable 
principles, and with a view to the imt«e2rests and convenience 
of the two parties. He proceeds to strbsrmit the following pro- 


position. 

‘““When a tract of country isclaimeci ty each of two states, 
and each party is equally convinced Of tthe justice of its own 
claims to the whole of the district in question, the fairest way of 
settling the controversy would seem ta bse, to divide in equal por- 
tions, between the two claimants, the te@rratory in dispute. Such 
a mode of arrangement appears to be coOrasistent with the natural 
principles of equity. His Majesty’s qmawermment would, there- 
fore, propose to that of the United St: it<e=-s, to adjust the present 
difference by dividing equally betwweere @€ar reat Britain and the 
United States the territory in dispute = zl llotting to each party 
that portion which, from contiguity <r other circumstances, 
would be most desirable as a possessiom f<ar each. 

“The general outline of such a diwas3<aom would be, that the 
boundary between the two states shoulc# be drawn (as required 
by the treaty) due north from the heacl oft the St. Croix river, 
and should be carried straight on till it izmt<rsected the St. John; 
from thence it should run up the beat’ of the Bt. John, to the 
southernmost source of that river; and #fr<«rm that point it "should 
be drawn to the head of the Connecticut river, in such manner 
as to make the northern and southern allot ments of the divided 
territory, as nearly as possible equal to @za@h other in extent; the 
northern allotment to remain with Great Britain, the southern 
allotment to belong to the United States.” 7” 


To this note Mr. Forsyth replied or tlhe 29th of February, 


by apparently admitting the necessity of abandoning the 
attempt hitherto made, to establish the line defined by the 
treaty. 
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“The President, therefore,’ he remarks, ‘‘ as at present in- 
formed, is under the necessity of looking to the new and con- 
ventional line offered in Mr. Bankhead’s note. ‘That equity in 
disputes about territory, when both parties are satisfied of the 
justice of their respective pretensions, requires a fair division of 
the disputed property, is a truth the President freely admits ; 
but the undersigned is instructed to remind Mr. Bankhead of 
what has been heretofore stated, that in a conventional line the 
wishes and interests of the State of Maine were to be consulted, 
and that the President cannot, in justice to himself or that State, 
make any proposition utterly irreconcilable with her previous well- 
known opinions on the subject. His Majesty’s government will 
not have forgotten, that the principle of compromise and equita- 
ble division was adopted by the King of the Netherlands in the 
line recommended by him to the parties ; a line rejected by the 
United States, because unjust to Maine. And yet the line pro- 
posed by the King of the Netherlands gave to Great Britain little 
more than two millions, while the proposition now made by his 
Britannic Majesty’s government secures to Great Britain of the 
disputed land more ‘than four millions of acres. ‘The division 
offered by Mr. Bankhead’s note is not in harmony with the 
equitable rule from which it is said to spring, and, if it were in con- 
formity with it, could not be accepted without ‘disrespect to the 
previous decisions and just expectations of Maine. ‘The Presi- 
dent is far from supposing this proposition is founded upon a 
desire of his Majesty’s government to acquire territory, or that 
the quantity of land, secured to Great Britain in the proposed 
compromise, was the leading motive to the offer made. His 
Majesty’s government has, no doubt, made the offer without re- 
gard to the extent of the territory falling to the north or south of 
the St. John, from a belief that a change in the character of 
the boundary line, substituting a river for a highland boundary, 
would be useful in preventing territorial disputes in future. Co- 
inciding in this view of the subject, the President is nevertheless 
compelled to decline the boundary proposed, as inconsistent with 

the known wishes, rights, and decisions of the State. 

* With a view, ‘however, to terminate at once all controversy ; 
and satisfactorily, without regard to the extent of territory lost 
by one party or acquired by the other, to establish an unchange- 
able and definite and indisputable boundary, the President will, 
if his Majesty’s government consents to it, apply to the State of 
Maine for its assent to make the river St. John, from its source 
to its mouth, the boundary between Maine and his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in that part of North America.” 
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Mr. Bankhead in reply, March 4th, recalls the attention 
of Mr. Forsyth to the modification proposed of the Presi- 
dent’s proposition, for a commission of exploration and sur- 
vey, and repeats the proposal of such a commission on the 
conditions before specified. He considers it his duty, to 
state frankly and clearly, that the proposition offered in Mr. 
Forsyth’s note, to make the river St. John, from its source 
to its mouth, the boundary between the United States and 
the Province of New Brunswick, is one to which the British 
government, he is convinced, will never agree. 

Mr. Forsyth in a note to Mr. Bankhead, dated March 5th, 
which forms the last document of the series now published, ex- 
presses the hope that the British government will think more 
favorably of the proposition than Mr. Bankhead anticipated. 
In relation to the modification suggested of the President’s 
proposal, he declines answering, until the President shall be 
more fully informed of the views of the British government 
in offering it, that he may be enabled to judge how the report 
of a commission, thus limited in its powers, is likely to lead to 
a settlement of the question. The President also desires to 
be informed which mode of selecting the commission, in case 
the modification shall be agreed to, the British government 
prefer. At this point the correspondence now rests. 

Thus this long-continued negotiation leaves the two gov- 
ernments apparently much further from an adjustment of the 
matters in controversy, than when it began. The terms of 
adjustment now proposed by the British government de- 
mand a much greater sacrifice from this country, than those 
which they were willing to accede to, during the first three 
years of the negotiation ; and the admissions, which have 
been made by our government, will make it much more dif- 
ficult to insist, with any hope of success, on a literal execu- 
tion of the treaty of 1783. The question has in the mean 
time become of much greater moment, from the great en- 
hancement in value of the lands in controversy. The rapid 
diminution of the supply of timber, for the immense market 
now open for it, has led to an unprecedented advance in the 
price of timber lands in the State of Maine, and in the Province 
of New Brunswick. This consideration will naturally render 
both parties more tenacious of their claim to a tract of terri- 
tory consisting of some millions of acres, of the finest timber 
lands now remaining on the continent. 
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It is much to be regretted, that a controversy, which a 
short time since might have been terminated with so much 
ease, should be protracted for so long a period of time, and 
be suffered to endanger the friendly relations between the two 
countries. he line of boundary remains undetermined along 
a frontier of several hundred miles in extent, which is becom- 
ing daily more fully peopled, and on which serious collisions 
are constantly in danger of arising, from the conflicting claims 
of individuals, resulting from the conflicting claims of juris- 
diction of the respective countries. In a former discussion of 
this subject, we expressed an opinion in favor of the accep- 
tance of the award of the King of the Netherlands, accompa- 
nied with an indemnity to the States of Maine and Massachu- 
setts for their loss of territory and of property, in considera- 
tion of the advantage which the United States would gain, as 
an equivalent for this sacrifice, in the acquisition of Rouse’s 
Point, and in the satisfactory adjustment of all the points of 
difference between the two countries. It is probable, that a 
settlement may still be made on nearly the same terms. We 
are clearly of opinion, that the attempt should be made, and 
that the consent of Maine should be obtained to such a settle- 
ment. As an inducement to Maine to make the sacrifice of 
a portion of her territory, so incontestably secured to her by 
treaty, the strict terms of which have been virtually aban- 
dened by the course which the negotiation has taken, an 
equivalent in other lands, or in money, should be secured to 
her by law. It would be expedient, while negotiating for a 
new line of boundary on equitable terms, that an arrange- 
ment should be made, by which the existing boundary be- 
tween Vermont and Lower Canada shall be. preserved, in 
stead of rectifying it by running the line of the 45th degree of 
latitude anew. By such an arrangement we should retain not 
only Rouse’s Point, but a tract of territory along the whole 
northern border of Vermont, of nearly a mile in width, and 
it would afford a further reason for offering an indemnity to 
the State of Maine for the loss of territory. 
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Art. VI. — England in 1835; being a Series of Letters 
wrilten to Friends in Germany, during a Residence in 
London, and Excursions into the Provinces ; by Freper- 
Ic Von Raumer, Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Author of the “« History of the Hohen- 
staufen,”’ &e. &c. Ke. Translated from the German by 
Saran Austin and H. E. Luoyp. Philadelphia ; Carey, 
Lea, & Blanchard. 1836. 8vo. pp. 512. 


Tue title of this book ensures its being opened with an 
eager curiosity. England, in 1835, was in : the midst of that 
hitherto peaceable revolution, from whose progress such great 
things have been hoped and feared. | Professor Von Raumer 
arrived in the kingdom in the month of March of that year, 
and left it in September, passing the intervening time in Lon- 
don, with the exception of four or five weeks spent in a rapid 
tour, which extended to some cities of Scotland and Ireland. 
A fortnight after his arrival, Sir Robert Peel’s government 
was dissolved, and the Melbourne ministry, ‘‘ like Anteus, 
stronger from its fall,” undertook again the guidance of the 
laboring vessel of the state ; and, about as much time before his 
departure, the Municipal Reform Bill for England was passed, 
the most vigorously supporte >d and contested measure, which 
has yet followed in the train of the Reform in the House of 
Commons. During the excitements growing out of such a 
movement, Professor Von Raumer, through his numerous in- 
troductions, was enjoying uncommon facilities for observing 
the state of opinion and feeling in the highest and the middling 
classes of English society ; being now a guest at Windsor 
and Buckingham House, now passing from Sir Robert Peel’s 
presence to O’Connel’s, and now enjoying the hospitality of 
merchants, manufacturers, artists, booksellers, and men of 
letters. 

They would have been opportunities lost upon many a 
traveller, who would notwithstanding have written a very 
agreeable journal of what he saw and heard, did and suftered. 
Merely piquant and popular works of this class are among the 
easiest and most common of all literary productions. Let a 
man but set down, in decent language, the history of his 
movements and experiences from day to day in a foreign 
country, and he cannot possibly fail to be entertaining. Let 
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him be indelicate enough to give personal anecdotes, and 
reports of conversations with eminent men, and he avails 
himself of an additional source of powerful interest. Let him 
traverse a country in search of materials to feed the prejudices 
of some party at home, and, if tolerably artful and industrious, 
he is likely to find calls for edition after edition rewarding his 
paltry labor. Poor feats are these; and as unprofitable or 
mischievous, as they are easy of performance. But to view 
the institutions and habits of a country in the lights of a cau- 
tious, benignant, and comprehensive philosophy, and so pen- 
etrate to their sense and spirit ; and, this done, to use the 
knowledge acquired, in endeavouring to promote the adoption 
in one state of what is good in another, and lead the different 
families of men to more mutual respect and good will, by 
bringing them to a better mutual acquaintance, is a task for the 
highest minds, and a worthy service to literature and human- 
ity. It has been well performed by the author of the volume 
now before us. 

Professor Von Raumer brought to the preparation of his 
book the wisdom of theory, of history, and of active busi- 
ness life. He had already acquired a distinguished name by 
several publications, among which were the ‘‘ History of the 
Hohenstaufen,” Illustrations of the History of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries,’ some volumes of a ‘ History 
of Europe from the End of the Fifteenth Century,” and ‘‘ Let- 
ters from Paris in the year 1830,” in which last work it is 
striking to remark the gay, confident, buoyant strain, so con- 
trasted by the seriousness, the gravity, one might justly 
say the burdened tone of thought and spirits, which runs 
through the speculations upon the mighty theme of England. 
The earliest years of his mature life had been passed in public 
office, in which he obtained successive promotions till 1811, 
when a wish long indulged was gratified, in his appointment 
to a Professorship of History at Breslau. From this university 
he was transferred to the chair of Political Science at Berlin, 
where he still remains, having since had no place in the admin- 
istrative government, except as a member of the Obercensur- 
collegium, or High Board of Censorship, which place he also 
resigned some years ago, in consequence of entertaining more 
liberal views than his colleagues respecting the freedom of the 
press. 

These facts give a marked peculiarity to the point of 
view, from which ‘* England in 1835 ” is described in this im- 
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portant volume. To the civilized world there are few ques- 
tions of the passing time, of such exciting interest, as those 
which relate to the prospects of that kingdom ; and it is an in- 
terest, which we Americans, perhaps, feel far more profound- 
ly than any of the nations, whose parchment relations with the 
fast-anchored isle are the closest. We want much better 
authorities on the subject, than often are accessible. From 
the ebullitions of the British press, still in the heat of the 
unfinished conflict, we obtain little except materials for specu- 
lation of our own, which at this distance, is necessarily unsat- 
isfactory and vague. While the Tory press insists that Eng- 
lish prosperity has received its death-blow in the recent 
changes, and the Radicals will have it that only a glimpse of 
hope has been opened, to be realized in a much more thor- 
ough purg ration, to which shall we refuse credit, or shall we 
refuse it to both, or how far may we give it to either? Nor 
do we feel altogether safe in trusting the judgments of our 
own countrymen, on the spot, with the disturbing force of their 
Republican partialities. ‘‘ Non nostrum..... tantas compo- 
nere lites.” We covet the judgments of some present observer, 
who shall be at the same time a man of theoretical and practi- 

cal wisdom. A foreigner he must be, or else he belongs to 
one of the excited parties. And if he is the subject of an 
arbitrary government, so much the better for us; for, if he 
too looks at passing events under a bias, it is a bias of an op- 
posite direction to our own, and whatever he may be found to 
admit in the face of his political predilections, we have some 
substantial authority for assuming to be true. _ All this Profes- 
sor Von Raumer is ; and, besides all this, he is a person of an 
uncommonly fair, enlarged, and penetrating mind, of a truly 
German industry, and of a learning which puts him readily in 
possession of the key to all which he is undertaking to investi- 
gate. 

Professor Von Raumer affects but little a parade of sen- 
tences. But, at the first view of England, his feelings natur- 
ally break out in something more animated than their usual 
strain. 


“When I came on deck early on the 22d, we had already 
left the North Foreland and Margate behind us; on one side 
lay the island of Sheppy with its wooded hills, and. shortly after 
the somewhat lower coast of Essex came in ‘sight. Vessels of 
every kind swarmed around us like sea-birds; but when we 
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reached Gravesend, their number increased so much, and the 
beauty of the nearer and richly-cultivated shores became so 
much greater, that I was involuntarily overcome by wonder and 
emotion. Recollections of the gradual upward course by which 
this happy island had for et ighteen centuries been advancing to 
a pitch of elevation unmatched in the history of the world ; 
the deeds and the sufferings, the exertions and the errors, the 
wars and the conquests, of her kings, her barons, her church- 
men, and her people, — all came crowding upon me. I enjoyed 
the delight of that high and generous enthusiasm which the or- 
dinary incidents of life cannot call forth, and my whole journey 
seemed to me to be justified and rewarded by this single hour. 
But this was only rendered possible by my having been for years 
at home in England, and my having attuned the strings of my 
head and heart for this Aolian touch of external impressions, 
by solitary historic labor.’’ — p. 28. 


Arrived in London, he divided his time among investiga- 
tions in the public archives, which were the chief objects of his 
visit, society, examination of institutions and of objects of art, 
and the writing of the letters, which, in their English dress, 
compose the present volume. One of the first scenes he 
witnessed, of a public nature, was a further excitement to the 
enthusiasm expressed in the extract given above. On the 
day of the dissolution of the Peel ministry, he was present at 
a dinner of a Society for the Relief of Decayed Authors. 


*T could tell you a great deal more about the dinner; but all 
these particulars lost their interest with me in comparison with 
one thought. In this very same hour the ministry was dissolved ; 
and this dissolution was not (as it so often is in F rance) a mere 
concern of cotéries and tracasséries, but had a real, substantive 
meaning, and tended to real and efficient changes. Whata 
deal of wit, good and bad; what angry passions; what hope and 
fear ; what praise and blame, would have foamed over like cham- 
pagne mousseurx, in such an hour, i in Paris! Here, not a trace 
of the kind. ‘The first toast to the King (not as with us, with 
three times three, but with nine times nine, and as sforzato as 
possible) ; then to the Queen, the Royal F amily, all with the 
greatest applause ; so, likewise, ‘God save the King. It seem- 
ed as if all that was passing without were but a light rip- 
ple on the face of the waters. ‘The weal of England, her 
riches, her laws, her freedom, seemed moored to some immova- 
ble anchor in the securest and serenest depths of ocean, whence 
neither winds nor waves can ever tear them loose. The clouds 
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which flit along the face of heaven, and so often seem, to us timid 
spectators, to portend a coming storm, may here be regarded as 
but the passing fleeces of a summer sky; or rather, as the proof 
and the earnest of an equable and safe state of the atmosphere. 
“In short, there was something to my mind in the whole pro- 
ceeding, — both what was done, and what was left undone, — so 
wholly peculiar, so above all measure exciting, that in my sym- 
pathy with England, (and have not years of my life been given 
to this country ?) I could hardly refrain from tears ; and I earn- 
estly prayed God that this star might not be quenched, but that 
He would be pleased to purify and enlighten it, and to remove 
— . all the spots which partially obscure its brightness.” 


pp: 1, 72. 


Here is already struck the key-note to the whole volume. 
Our author is not one of those, who ‘travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, to say that all is barren.”” Everywhere, on the 
contrary, he finds marks of profuse fertility. ‘The more he 
learns, the more discriminating he becomes, but not the 
less satisfied and sanguine. Out-breakings of good-natured 
judgment, and happy anticipation, like the ‘following, terminat- 
ing the description of some much vexed subject, are scatter- 
ed through the book. 


*‘T live, therefore, in the hope that England will not want 
skilful steersmen to pilot her through this rocky channel ; 
whence she will come forth greater and mightier than ever; to 
the wonder of those who now understand her not, and to the sal- 
vation of the continent from the dangers of the east and of the 
west.” —p. 191. 

‘«____’s_ letter deserves the greatest admiration for the 
number of good jokes, jeux de mots, similes, &c. What I com- 
plain of is, that the general impression of England which he 
produces is a dark one, while I am continually more and more 
struck with the bright side. Many believe that her last stormy 
evening has set in, while I feel only the fresh morning breeze 
that precedes the dawn.” — p. 352. 


“‘Party is opposed to party; one accuses the other; and in 
the end, all are better than they are represented, either by 
themselves or their opponents. If I fancy myself, many centu- 
ries hence, — if I, in imagination, set myself the task of writing 
the History of England, what a different shape does every thing 
then assume, how do the complaints and the discords die away ! 
lor must not he be prejudiced and narrow-minded who is 
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unable equally to appreciate Pitt and Fox, Burke and Mackin- 
tosh? Do not the trophies of Wellington, the splendid ability of 
Peel, the energy of Russell, triumphing by its simplicity, the 
clear and well-directed understanding of Spring Rice, the enthu- 
siastic struggle of O’Connell, belong to each other? Do they 
not, by their reciprocal action, promote what is right? Would 
not the picture be poorer, the result more confined, if I should 
take out, condemn, or throw aside the oye or the other?” — 
p. oll. 


** While Italy still reposes on the laurels of its splendid two- 
fold existence in antiquity and the middle ages; while Spain, 
shaking off its compelled inactivity, is now torn to pieces by the 
fury of internal dissension ; while I’rance can never find perma- 
nent happiness, so long as it does not add to courage humility, 
to dominion self-control, to activity perseverance, and to talents 
morality ; where is the hope of the world, the guarantee for the 
future, the safeguard against the irruptions of barbarism? Ir 1s 
IN THE PRIMAIVAL SOUND STEM OF GERMANIC DEVELOPEMENT, 
AND ITS TWO MAIN BRANCHES, GERMANY AND Great Brirain. 
If these two nations thoroughly comprehend their noble task, if 
they exert all their energies for its accomplishment, then, even 
the diseased portions of Europe will recover their health, the 
manifold harmonies of life will again resound, and the smallest 
quarter of the globe will, in spite of all defects, still take the 
lead in the advance of knowledge throughout the world.’ — 
p. dl2. 

We may distrust, if we will, the soundness of some of the 
views upon which are based such bright prognostics. But we 
shall do well to pay a very respectful attention to the reasons 
urged in their behalf. Professor Von Raumer is no theorist 
of the liberal school, that he should think so indulgently of 
what is doing by those who are. _ He is very little of a the- 
orist of any kind. His political philosophy recognises more 
fully than any writer, whom we could name, that, among gov- 
ernments, ‘‘ that which is best administered is best.”” With him 
the king of Prussia, who (as much as Louis the Fourteenth was, ) 
is himself ‘‘ the state,’’ is ‘‘ the greatest reformer in Europe,”’ 
and ‘* the head of civilization.” He is a friend to centraliza- 
tion in all the departments of authority and influence, and has 
evidently more confidence in reforms accorded by the govern- 
ment, than in those which the governed project and extort. 
The phrase Rights of Man, in its familiar acceptation, has no 
place of honor in his vocabulary, while the Well-being of man 
is with him a matter of transcendent import. So far from 
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having any sympathy with ‘‘ the movement,” merely as move- 
ment, he seems even to consider the mere general agitation of 
political questions as likely to cost as much as it is worth. 








« , to whom I was introduced by , called on me. 
A well-informed, clever man ; but so much acitizen of England, 
that Prussia and his native city Berlin, appear to him petty, 
and in all respects behindhand. I know how much of this is 
true, and how much false; and, in spite of all my discretion, I 
‘ could not forbear saying that all trees did not grow with the 
same bark, neither was it desirable that they should; but that 
each was a tree nevertheless, and had a bark of its own. .... . 
‘The assertion that Prussia has no political education, has 
only a partial and conditional meaning; for all real education 
must eventually have a political significancy, and a political in- 
fluence; and if that of Prussia is not conducted by means of 
parliamentary debates and newspaper articles, on the other 
hand, many parts of England are wholly without the first ele- 
ments of instruction. When events demanded it, there was no 
more lack of political perspicacity, vigor, and enthusiasm, in 
Prussia than in England, although they arose under other cir- 
cumstances and other conditions, 1 dissent, however, entirely 
from the notion that it is incumbent on every man to busy him- 
self perpetually with politics, and to bestow the greater part of 
his thoughts and energies on public business. This French ex- 
citement seems to me just as much a disease, as the apathy 
which is displayed in some passages of the history of Germany. 
Where politics exercise an immoderate influence over the pres- 
ent, all other subjects of human thought and action, however 
noble and refined, are apt to fall into neglect. Nor do politics, 
in a high and large sense, consist in the events or opinions of 
the day; but in that statesmanlike science, which can only grow 
out of a profound acquaintance with the past as well as present 
condition of mankind. The old complaint, that history and 
science lose their interest to men excited by the business and 
the passions of the day, may be repeated with great truth, even 
in London,” — p. 62. 


* What battles of words about words !— how often is an un- 
meaning or a dyslogistic word accepted as decisive of a ques- 
tion! One day I had briefly explained to an Irish Catholic 
member of Parliament the state of religious parties in Prussia. 
He replied, ‘ Your despot, then, has forced upon you very use- 
ful institutions.’ ‘The words ‘despot’ and ‘ forced,’ made me 
wince ; and in spite of all my caution I could not entirely ‘ close 
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the edge of my teeth’ (as Homer says). I said, ‘ Yes; if a kind 
father is to be called a despot, and the love and gratitude of 


children to be deemed forced,’ 
‘If ten votes in Parliament had given legal perpetuity to all 


the atrocities which have been practised against the Irish ever 
since the year 1650, would that have been no ‘ despotism’? and 
would the observance of a certain form have rendered the ques- 
tion of the matter superfluous? I repeat, how can men practise 
this idolatry of forms and formule, and be so enslaved to them 
that they either cannot understand any thing which deviates ° 
from their darling usages, or peremptorily deny its very exist- 
ence.’ —p. 67. 

Nor is it by any means to a mere facility of temper, inclin- 
ing him to a favorable judgment of all belonging to a people, 
among whom he was hospitably treated, that we owe Pro- 
fessor Raumer’s representations cf the state and prospects 
of Great Britain. So far from it, that on many points he is a 
malecontent, and in respect to others, if we were to under- 
take to exhibit the grounds on which his judgments rest, we 
should have to follow him through elaborate discussions of 
some of the most intricate questions of political economy. 
The subjects of taxation, tithes, corn-laws, pauperism, the 
funding system, protecting duties, wages, machinery, and 
others similar, are treated by him at large, and with an abun- 
dant array of facts, as well as (in the original,) with frequent 
and full abstracts of parliamentary debates, which, if the trans- 
lator thought them superfluous for English readers, ought still to 
have been inserted in an edition prepared expressly for Amer- 
ican use. He deals with the subject of penal law in a spirit 
of moderation and liberality. As to the church establish- 
ment, he is much impressed with the inequalities of the emol- 
uments of ministers of religion, but does not think the church 
too rich, nor, as is natural for him, has any favor for the vol- 
untary system of support for religious institutions. With the 
condition of the Catholics he is utterly dissatisfied, and finds 
no difficulty in allowing to them, as in his own country, a full 
share of the ecclesiastical revenues. The institution of a lay 
English peerage for life, at least as one more component part 
of the Upper House, appears to him a desirable improvement 
of the constitution of Parliament. The abolition of the East In- 
dia Company’s monopoly he commends, as a measure demand- 
ed by all reasons of sound policy ; and the obligations of Great 
Britain to her East India possessions are urged by him ina 
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fine tone of remark. The requisition of subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles by students at the Universities, he con- 
demns as an absurd iniquity ; and all the British institutions 
for education, from high to low, strike him as quite inferior to 
those of his own country, and inadequate to the wants of the 
times. Poor-laws he would have sustained and extended, 

while their faulty provisions should be revised, and a stop put 
to practical abuses. In one suggestion under this head, more 
prominently than in any other in the volume, the influence of 
Prussian birth betrays itself. He would have the government 
relieve the Irish poor, (whose misery and degradation he 
paints in the strongest colors,) by converting them from ten- 
ants into freeholders ; in short, making them a present of their 
landlords’ farms. He does well to express his apprehension 
of the probable dissatisfaction of Whigs and Tories alike, with 
any such arrangement. It does not approve itself to the judg- 
ments of any division of the exported Saxon race. Yet it is 
no new proposal. It is only that a man is not to keep his 
own, if another, mightier than he, has a mind to make some 
other disposition of it ; the very point on which the one-headed 
and the many-headed monster of misrule, despotism and an- 
archy, Ahab and Bebius, Achmet and Jack Cade, Frederic 
William and Robespierre, have always been agreed. 

So much for matters of the most pith and moment. Pro- 
fessor Raumer is also a practised connoisseur in art, and the 
state of art among the luxurious islanders by no means con- 
tents him. ‘* Their music, sculpture, and painting,” he pro- 
nounces to be ‘‘now, as formerly, very inferior to those of 
any of the nations which have acted as leaders of the human 
race.’? Even Chantrey’s works, to his judgment, ‘lie on 
this side the line beyond which lay the whole region of art 
among the Greeks ; at which beauty of form, and the ideal (in 
the true sense of the word), appear as the proper scope of 
art.”” Nor does modern English architecture please him bet- 
ter. So far from it, that his indignation against the expensive 
enormities of Buckingham House, which was intended to sup- 
ply what the King of England has not, a befitting palace in his 
capital, breaks out in one of the most animated passages of the 
volume. On the other hand, he does eloquent justice to the 
noble old Gothic structures. Fountain Abbey, and that grandest 
of all relics of feudalism, Windsor, awaken all his enthusiasm ; 
while at Westminster Abbey he gives vent to the dismal dis- 
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appointment which all its visitors are sure enough to feel, at 
finding that most awful pile (would they but let one look on 
its glory-haunted vastness) broken up into closets and alleys 
in favor of the fees of the showmen, whom one would rejoice 
to pay tenfold for ‘‘ the charity of their silence.” 


“On a sudden turn inthe road, the magnificent ruins of 
Fountains Abbey stood before me, towards which I hastened 
with my intelligent guide. I thought that I was entering the aisle 
of the church, ‘but it was only the transept; and the extent and 
sublimity of the building again surprised me when I reached 
the intersection of the cross. An extremely lofty and slender 
column still supports two bold arches; the vaulted roof, which 
covered the centre, has fallenin. The ancient library, the vast 
refectory, the vaulted cloisters, — they are not the ruins of a 
single edifice, but an astonishing assemblage of ruins of many 
splendid buildings. ‘The solemn stillness, the beauty of the 
scenery, the ivy which mantled the walls and towers, and in part 
completely covered them, presented an image of the bygone 
world of mind, and the fresh and youthful energy of nature. I 
have never seen ruins so grand and striking, —I might almost 


say, so full of thought and feeling.” — p. 431. 


‘** Lord H———— very obligingly showed us the whole of the 
castle, much more than is usually shown; which brings me to 
the introduction of this letter. Windsor far exceeded my ex- 
pectations, and made a greater impression on me than all the 
other castles I have ever seen, put together. It combines the 
bold originality of the middle ages with the highest pitch of 
splendor and comfort which our times can reach. It is not an 
empty, tedious monotonous repetition of the same sort of rooms, 
over and over again; but every staircase, every gallery, every 
room, every hall, nay, every window is different, surprising, pe- 
culiar ; in one word, poetical. In the rich, ‘busy, hurrying 
London, I have often ‘longed for the quiet of decaying Venice, 
— often looked for a tinge of poetic melancholy, or of fantastic 
originality. In vain; no trace was to be found, even in society. 
Always the sharp outline of reality ; the mathematics of life ; the 
arts of calculating, of gaining, of governing. In Windsor, on 
the contrary, England’s history, so rich in interest, with all its 
recollections, suddenly stands before my eyes. These gigantic 
towers, bastions, balconies, chapels, churches, and knightly halls 
in fresh and boundless variety ; at every step, new views of rivers 
valleys, woods, and fields ; the fancies of a thousand years crowd- 
ed together into one instant, and far surpassing everything that 
opera decorations would dare to represent on paper and canvass. 
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“‘T could understand Versailles, and see Louis the [Fourteenth 
and his court walking up and down in the straight rectangular 
walks among the formal hedges, fountains, and half fabulous ani- 
mals ; it was just a scene from Racine or Corneille. In Wind- 
sor, for the first time since I was in England, I fully understood 
that Shakspeare was an Englishman. Here he reigns as mon- 
arch, and his romantic world here finds a local habitation. As 
we were afterwards whirled along in the royal carriage through 
the green meadows, and the ancient oaks and beeches, where 
the wildest nature is interspersed with beautiful gardens and 
quiet lakes, where richly ornamented boats lay ready to trans- 
port us to the distant wooded and mysterious shore; I felt that I 
was on the spot where the Henrys reigned, and acted their great 
and gorgeous tragedies ; where, in moonlight nights, Oberon and 
Titania sport with their fairy troops ; where Rosalind wanders 
in the forest, or Jacques indulges in his melancholy musings, 
or Beatrice throws out her keen jests like bright arrows.” — 
pp. 249, 250. 

“Westminster Abbey, as I saw it in Paris, — the painted 
Westminster Abbey of the Diorama,— made a grander, more 
sublime, and more harmonious impression on me, excited and 
touched me far more, than the reality. ‘There I saw the solemn 
edifice at one glance ; the whole extent was before me, and an 
awful stillness seemed to invite the mighty dead from their 
tombs, although those tombs were not visible. Here, on the 
contrary, is a perfect labyrinth of wooded partitions, doors, 
screens, railings, and corners. Nowhere a grand general effect ; 
nowhere a feeling of congruity, and of regard to the main object, 
— the architectonic character of the building. It seemed as if 
all these nooks and swallows’ nests were contrived merely to in- 
crease the number of showmen and key-bearers who lurk in 
them.” — p. 141. 


Professor Raumer finds one of the few points on which 
all opinions agree in England, to be, that the stage ‘‘ has de- 
clined, and is, declining.’’ This fact gives him much con- 
cern, ‘and he submits several explanations, occurring to him- 
self, or proposed by others. Some of these, such as the 
monopoly of the legitimate drama by the two principal theatres ; 
the want of police regulations, securing the comfort of the 
audience ; the late hours of dining which have become the 
fashion ; the size of theatres, inconsistent with the best exer- 
tion of the voice; the costliness of the amusement; the 
attraction of concerts and the opera ; and the discontinuance, 
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under the present reign, of encouragement given to the stage 
by former sovereigns, do not strike one as going far towards 
a solution of the question. Other circumstances specified 
are of a more important character, and probably of much 
more considerable influence ; such as the increase of the 
supply of popular books, and of habits of reading ; the char- 
acter of part of the audience, which theatres attract, and which 
in England is made conspicuous by a separate place ; and the 
‘*¢ indecorous and immoral ” character of dramatic literature. 
Our author ascribes much efficacy to this last cause of the 
growing unpopularity of the stage in England, and would have 
it removed by a rigid exercise of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
authority of dramatic censorship. 

We have touched upon some topics of Professor Raumer’s 
exceedingly useful work, and given some specimens of his 
style of remark, sufficient, perhaps, to indicate its general 
tone and character. If report says true, he is again in Eng- 
land, where we hope he is preparing to send out some testi- 
mony of a confirmation of his favorable first impressions. 
We honor the diligence of his researches, and the abundance 
of his knowledge ; we admire his candid and philanthropic 
spirit; we cordially welcome the conclusions to which he would 
conduct us respecting the state and prospects of our glorious 
mother country. ‘‘ With all its faults,” (and these it seems de- 
termined that we, of all people, shall never forget) ‘* we love 
it still,” and that right heartily. ‘Twenty-five years ago, 
Mrs. Barbauld, in her poem of 1811, wrote of it in the Cas- 
sandra vein, as follows. It has seen some hard service since, but 
the prophecy seems now quite as far as then from its fulfilment. 

** Fairest flowers expand but to decay, 

The worm is in thy core, thy glories pass away ; 

Arts, arms, and wealth, destroy the fruits they bring, 
Commerce, like beauty, knows no second spring, 

Crime walks thy streets, Fraud eats her unblest bread, 
O’er want and woe thy gorgeous robe is spread, 

And angel charities in vain oppose ; 

With grandeur’ s growth the mass of misery grows,” &c. 


We have been seeing, that much of this is denied by our 
author. In fact he allows no part of it. He will not admit 
even so much as that states, like men, are necessarily born to 
die. His thoughts on this head are too agreeable for us to 
choose any other for his parting communication with our 
readers. 
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“T should not have a drop of historical blood in my veins, if I 
did not sympathize in the melancholy with which many look 
back into past times ; if I could not understand the feeling which 
urges so many a noble mind to try to retain unchanged the in- 
stitutions which support the power, and increase the glory of 
England. But flowers fade, trees decay, buildings fall into ruins, 
and nations disappear from the earth. Where, then, lies the 
sustaining and revivifying power? Not in the unchanging, the 
uniform, the motionless ; these are rather the sigms and charac- 
teristics of death, — nay, even death is another name for change 
and re-creation; and thus, for the copitinuance of vegetable lite, 
wa require fresh seed; forthe maintenance of the strongest edi- 
fice, constant inspection and repair. 

‘*'The individual man must die; but he dies and leaves his 
blessing to posterity. He knows that they will not be like him 
in every thing; far from regretting this, he wishes that they 
should avoid his faults and his weaknesses. 

‘* But all this is trivial. I meant to say something very differ- 
ent. I deny the necessity for the utter decay and fall of nations. 
It is said, nations consist of individuals, —all individuals must 
die, — therefore all nations must die. ‘The analogy and the 
inference are false. Because all plants die, does it follow that 
all the genera and species must die out? Does not a power of 
eternal regeneration lie in the great whole? 

‘‘ No nation has ever fallen but by its own vice and crimes; 
and the belief in an eternal existence, — the duty of maintaining 
that existence, — is the first article of a nation’s creed, the first 
rule of a national law. — Wil desperandum. ‘This firm persua- 
sion rests not on selfish presumption ; on the contrary, it is in- 
separably connected with the recognition of the existence and 
the permanence of others, and the utter rejection of all lust 
of conquest and of overthrow. According to the common no- 
tions, Athens was doomed to death when the Persian, and Rome 
when the Gaul, was within her walls; Prussia, in the Seven 
Years’ War, and the war with France; Spain and Rvussia, when 
Napoleon entered Madrid and Moscow. But it was not so. 

“ There indisputably do exist incurable causes of ruin. But 
even then the laurel may overshadow the grave, as well as the 
cypress, — witness Carthage and Numantia, 

‘Our times are more prolific in the means of prolonging na- 
tional life than any preceding ones. Tirst, in material means, 
— in the greater knowledge and improvement of the earth and 
its productions, in more active intercourse and more liberal 
mutual assistance. Secondly, financial and military, — in the 
more equal division of all things, and the more equitable claims 
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on property and life. Thirdly, legal and political, — inthe ab- 
olition of slavery, villanage, and the exclusive tyranny of any 
individual or any class. Fourthly, moral and religious, — in the 
stream of eternal life, which may and should pervade, sanc- 
tify, and bless, every relation of life from the fount of Christian- 
ity. Therefore, again I say,— Nil desperandum.” — pp. 3338, 
334. 


 ibsaid Covett., 


Art. VII. —1. The Life of Richard Bentley, D. D., Master 
of Trinity College and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, with an Account of his Writ- 
ings, and Anecdotes of many distinguished Characters, 
during the Period in which he flourished. By James 
Henry Monk, D. D., Dean of Peterborough.* 4to. 
London. 1830. 

2. Litterarische Analecten, herausgegeben von Friern. 
Aveust. Wotr. Th. I. Berlin, 1816. (The Article 
Ricuarp Bent ey, in the First Number of Wo.tr’s 
Literary Analecta.) 


Ricuarp Bent ey is the greatest classical scholar ever 
produced by England. Bishop Monk calls him ‘the most 
celebrated scholar of modern times.’? Whether his name 
could be safely placed above that of Erasmus, Scaliger, and 
Hemsterhuys, not to mention any of the renowned scholars of 
the last generation, may be a question on which the learned 
of England and other countries might differ. But this we 
think may be safely said, that if Bentley, in all other things 
the same, had passed his life in the quiet of a University in, 
Holland or Germany ; — if he had redeemed to those studies 
for which he was born, the time and the talents which he 
wasted in the petty squabbles of his College mastership, he 
would unquestionably have made himself, beyond all rivalry, 
the most celebrated scholar of modern times. Most of his 
works, as he boasts of several 6f them, were hasty effusions; 
thrown off without labor, and while his time was engrossed, 
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* Dr. Monk is the present bishop of Gloucester. 
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and all the strong passions of his soul enlisted, in the contro- 
versies and litigation, which he seemed to court as his ele- 
ment. Although, at first blush, the headship of one of 
the great collegiate establishments of an English University 
might seem to be precisely the place best adapted for a scholar, 
it proved the reverse in the case of Bentley. Those efforts, 
in which his talents and acquisitions appear to greatest ad- 
vantage, were made before his elevation to the mastership 
of Trinity; and from the period of his promotion to that dis- 
tinguished station, his life was one long, uncomfortable, un- 
dignified, and profitless quarrel. Most of his publications, 
after that period, leave, in one way or another, much to 
regret, and show only what he might have done. But this 
they do show ; and with the single exception of his ill-starred 
edition of Milton, which more than any thing else has detract- 
ed from his reputation, they all bear witness to that wonderful 
sagacity, that peculiar critical tact, and rare learning, in 
which no man ever excelled, and few, very few, have ever 
equalled him. 

The work which we have named first, at the head of the 
article, is a noble monument to the fame of Bentley. Its 
author, Bishop Monk, himself a bright ornament of the Col- 
lege over which Bentley presided, has engaged in the subject 
with the interest which might be expected from such an as- 
sociation. It is no matter of surprise, that he has entered 
more fully into the detail of Bentley’s controversies with his 
College, with its visitor, and with the courts, than was neces- 
sary to satisfy the curiosity of men of letters at the present 
day, at least in foreign countries. It was perhaps not possible, 
without this detail, to do justice to the life of Bentley ; and 
the questions of academical law, and the facts relative to the 
organization and visitation of the English Colleges, contained 
in the narrative, make it well worth the perusal of all who 
seek information on these points. Bishop Monk, himself one 
of the best Greek scholars of the day, was of course the in- 
dividual properly marked out, to write the life of the most 
illustrious of the learned men of Cambridge. He has execut- 
ed the task with great diligence, ability, and candor. We 
have rarely seen a fairer book. The merits of Bentley are 
emphatically set forth, but not exaggerated ; his errors im- 
partially stated, and his works ably criticized. We scarce 
know a_ biographical performance, which discloses less 
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of the partisan. It is unnecessary to state, that a great 
amount of literary history and anecdote is incidentally intro- 
duced, rendering the volume an interesting repository for the 
department of philology. — If our readers derive any amuse- 
ment or instruction from the present article, they will owe it 
almost exclusively to Bishop Monk, whom we have closely 
followed, and often verbatim. 

The other work, named at the head of this article, is a 
biographical sketch. Its author, Frederic Augustus Wolf, of 
Homeric fame, is well known to our readers as one of the 
most distinguished scholars in Germany, of the last generation. 
He informs us, in the outset, that he had employed himself 
for some time in collecting materials for a life of Bentley, 
with a thorough criticism of his works. This design was 
abandoned, and the essay before us prepared from the 
materials which had been collected. Few persons were 
better able than Wolf to appreciate Bentley. Their charac- 
ters and tempers were not entirely dissimilar. ‘Thrown into 
a similar position, Wolf was not at all indisposed, if we have 
formed a right estimate of him, to play a similar part. As 
Cri. 2S, their tastes were not unlike ; though the direction of 
théfr studies varied, in conformity with the changed fashion 
of the day. It is a somewhat curious fact, that in one of the 
controversial publications of Bentley, a suggestion is thrown 
out, seemingly without much consideration, and afterwards 
abandoned to its fate, without any attempt to push it to its 
consequences, which goes the whole length of Wolf’s famous 
hypothesis on the subject of the Iliad and Odyssey. Wolf’s 
sketch of Bentley’s life is certainly valuable, as embodying 
the opinions of a scholar so distinguished, on the general char- 
acter of Bentley and the merit of his several works ; ; but as a 
piece of biography, independently considered, it is of no great 
account. — The principal authority relied on by Wolf, for his 
facts, is the article in the Biographia Britannica, which he ap- 
pears, however, to have consulted only in the first edition. 
In Kippis’s edition of that work, the article upon Bentley re- 
ceived many additions and alterations, from the pen of his 
grandson, the well known Richard Cumberland. The dili- 

ence of Bishop Monk, however, has added very many facts 
to the biography of Bentley, which had escaped the researches 
even of his partial relative. 

Richard Bentley was a native of Oulton, in the parish of 
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Rothwell, a village not far from Wakefield, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. His progenitors were of the class, ‘‘ which 
has supplied every profession with many of its brightest 
ornaments, the higher description of English yeomanry.’ 

Their property suffered in the civil wars ; but his father, 
Thomas Bentley, was left at the Restoration in the possession 
of a small estate. On the 27th of January, 1662, Richard 
Bentley was born, and through the assistance and interposition 
of his maternal grandfather, Mr. Richard Willie, he received the 
rudiments of a good education. It is justly stated by Bishop 
Monk, as a circumstance worth recording, that ‘‘ the most 
celebrated scholar of modern times ’’ received his first classi- 
cal education from a female, having been taught the Latin 
accidence by his mother. He was first sent to a village 
school at Methley, and afterwards to the Grammar School at 
Wakefield, a seminary of considerable reputation. Of Bentley’s 
school studies or school friendships nothing is recorded ; and 
it is matter only of inference, that he received a principal part 
of his preparation for the University from Mr. John Basker- 
ville, the master of the Wakefield School from 1672 to 1681. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that two persons, who fied 
the chair of Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford “and 
Cambridge, contemporaneously, were both educated at this 
school. John Potter, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
filled that office at Oxford, when Bentley was chosen to the 
same place at Cambridge. — At the age of fourteen, his father 
having deceased, Richard Bentley was sent by his grand- 
father to the University of Cambridge, where, in May 1676, he 
was admitted a subsizar of St. John’ S ‘College. Bishop Monk 
mentions the singular fact, that the University was at this 
time crowded with students, to a degree of which there has 
since been hardly any example. No particulars are recorded 
of the progress of his studies, but it is inferred from a passage 
in his Dissertation on the Metres of Terence, that he had 
come to some of the results, which authorize him to claim to 
be a discoverer in Metrical science, at this early stage of his 
career. — Sir Isaac Newton was Lucasian Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Cambridge, while Bentley was an undergraduate. 
A friendship which ripened into intimacy commenced at this 
period, between these two eminent men; and, though their 
paths were wholly different, the lectures of Bentley on the 
Boyle foundation show, that he had given no small attention 
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to the scientific speculations of Newton. He continued 
through life his intimate associate, and rendered very impor- 
tant aid, i in the publication of the works of the great philoso- 
pher. 

Among the contemporaries of Bentley at the University 
were Dr. Samuel Garth, the author of the Dispensary, John 
Dennis, the famous critic and dunce, and William Wotton, the 
antagonist of Sir William ‘Temple, in the controversy relative 
to ancient and modern learning, to which we shall have occa- 
sion, in the progress of this article, to revert. Wotton is 
mentioned by Bishop Monk as the best authenticated instance 
of a youthful prodig gy, of which there is any account. It is 
certified, on the testimony of many persons of sense and 
learning, that at six years of age, he was able to read and 
translate Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to which at seven he 
added some knowledge of the Arabic and Syriac. On his ad- 
mission to Catherine Hall, one of the Colleges at Cambridge, 
in his tenth year, the Master of the College, Dr. Eachard, 
recorded, ‘‘ Gulielmus Wotton, infra decem annos, nec Ham- 
mondo nec Grotio secundus.’’ His surprising proficiency, 
while an undergraduate, is testified by some of the best 
scholars of the day. When he proceeded bachelor of arts, he 
knew twelve languages ; and, as there was no precedent for 
granting that degree to a boy of thirteen, Dr. Gower, one of 
the Caput, thought fit to put upon record a notice of his pro- 
ficiency 1 in every species of literature, as a justification of the 
University. Bishop Monk observes, that Wotton maintained 
in after life a reputation much higher than is generally the 
case, with persons famed for precocious intellect in childhood. 
It is, perhaps, not invidious to add, however, that in this 
respect he is immeasurably below Grotius, to whom at the 
age of ten, he appears to have been compared by the head of 
the College, where he received his education. 

After the usual course of studies, Bentley took his bachelor’s 
degree ; and appears to have been entitled to the third place 
in the list of honors for his class. He was prevented from 
becoming a fellow, by a regulation then existing, which pro- 
hibited two fellowships to one county. He probably con- 
tinued to reside at Cambridge, in the pursuit of his studies, 
and supported by his grandfather. At the age of twenty, he 
was appointed head master of the Grammar ‘School at Spald- 
ing in Lincolnshire, a place in the gift of St. John’s College. 
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This appointment, conferred on so young a man, implies, in 
the opinion of his biographer, not merely distinguished 
scholarship, but a character for steadiness and discretion. 
He had scarcely filled this situation a year, when he was 
invited by the celebrated Stillingfleet, then Dean of St. Paul’s, 
to become the domestic tutor of his son. This situation 
transplanted Bentley, at the age of twenty-one, from a country 
school to the metropolis ; to the free use of one of the best 
private libraries in the world ; to the enjoyment of the society 
of some of the most distinguished men in church and state, 
who visited his patron, as w ell as of the daily intercourse of 
Dr. Stillingfleet, a person of great learning and the most 
amiable temper. 

Bentley took the degree of master of arts in course, and 
from that time, for some years, had no connexion with his 
University. He passed his time mostly with the family of 
Dr. Stillingfleet in London. This was the most tranquil and 
happy period of his,life. It was no doubt, at this period, 
that he made his greatest acquisitions, and laid the foundations 
of his fame. He might perhaps, with as much justice as Dr. 
Johnson, have exclaimed, How melancholy it is to reflect how 
little is learned in after life. He appears at this period to 
have made a systematic study of theology, and in a tract writ- 
ten by himself, when nearly at the age of threescore, he 
records, with singular satisfaction, his Jaborious method of 
acquiring Hebrew. ‘* He wrote,” he tells us, ‘* before he 
was twenty-four years of age, a sort of Hexapla; a thick 
volume in quarto, in the first column of which he inserted 
every word in the Hebrew Bible alphabetically ; and in five 
other columns, all the various interpretations of those words in 
the Chaldee, Syriac, Vulgate Latin, Septuagint, and Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, that occur in the whole Bible. 
This he made for his own use, to know the Hebrew, not from 
the late Rabbins, but from the ancient versions ; w hen, bating 
Arabic, Persic, and Ethiopic, he read over the whole Poly- 
glot.”” At the same time, he mentions having written another 
volume in quarto of various readings and emendations of the 
Hebrew text, drawn out of the ancient versions ; ‘* which, 
though done in these green years, would make a second part 
of the famous Capellus’ s Critica Sacra.’’ It can scarcely, 
however, be doubted, that Bentley’s principal studies were in 
philology, a branch of learning in which, for want of the 
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critical aids that have since been so abundantly provided, it 
was vastly more difficult, a century and a half ago, than at the 
present day, to make a satisfactory progress. Bentley, in one 
of his controversial works, admits that his memory was none 
of the best, a statement, we must own, scarcely reconcilable 
with his inexhaustible erudition. He early formed the habit of 
noting, in the margin of the books he read, the suggestions 
and conjectures which occurred to him, during their perusal ; 
and was also accustomed to prepare for himself indexes of the 
authors quoted by the principal scholiasts, by Eustathius, 
and other ancient commentators, like those afterwards publish- 
ed by Fabricius, in the Bibliotheca Greca, which are the 
joint production of several hands. 

Shortly after the accession of King William, Dr. Stilling- 
fleet was made Bishop of Worcester, and about the same time, 
1689, his son was sent to Wadham College, in the U niversity 
of Oxford. Bentley accompanied him as his private tutor, and 
was soon admitted master of arts ad eundem, of that College. 
Richard Cumberland states, that young Stillingfleet was sent 
to Oxford rather than Cambridge, which was his father’s Uni- 
versity, at the instance of Bentley, who wished to make him- 
self acquainted with the treasures of the Bodleian library. 
Here he commenced his Jabors by collating three manu- 
scripts of Hephestion, writing in the margin of his copy bis 
own annotations on this author. Of these collations and anno- 
tations Professor Gaisford has made use, in his valuable edition 
of Hephestion. The following year, Bentley was ordained a 
deacon, and shortly after received an appointment as chap- 
lain to his patron the Bishop of Worcester. 

It appears from his epistle to Dr. Mill, which will be 
presenily mentioned, that Bentley had formed the plan of a 
complete collection of the fragments of the Greek poets. In 
this work he made some progress ; but was induced to abandon 
it as an undertaking, of which the labor would exceed the 
value and interest. By some of his learned friends, who 
knew the attention he had given to the Greek lexicographers, 
he was advised to undertake the gigantic work of publishing 
their remains. ‘The project contemplated an edition of 
Hesychius, Suidas, and the Etymologicum Magnum, to be 
printed i in parallel columns on the same page, in the manner 
of Walton’s Polyglot. ‘These, it was supposed, would fill 
three folio volumes, and that Julius Pollux, who could not be 
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reduced to alphabetical order, with Erotianus, Phrynicus, and 
the minor glossaries, with an appendix from manuscripts, would 
make afourth. The different character of the works proposed 
to be included in the parallel columns led, on farther considera- 
tion, to its abandonmeft. Hesychius remained, however, a 
favorite study with Bentley. ‘He first discov ered the two 
principal sources of the corruptions of this author, which had 
made him comparatively useless, viz. the practice of transcri- 
bers in incorporating into the text words found by them in the 
margin of the manuscripts which they copied, and the neglect 
of alphabetical order. By attending to these and other points, 
he had early made five thousand corrections in the text of 
Hesychius. If our space holds out, we shall present a beauti- 
ful specimen of one of these corrections, in the progress of 
this article. 

While Bentley was thus employed, his attention was acci- 
dentally turned to the subject, which, in the werds of Bishop 
Monk, ‘* actually established his unrivalled fame as a Greek 
critic.’’ Among ‘the manuscripts in the Bodleian was the only 
copy known to be extant of a Greek historical work, compil- 
ed in the ninth century, by Johannes Malela Antiochenus. 
The first and last leaves of this chronicle, which may be sup- 
posed to have contained the name of the author, being lost, it 
was known to be the work of Malelas only by a passage 
being discovered in it, which is quoted in another ancient 
work as from Johannes Malela. It is one of the numerous 
chronicles, drawn up by Christian writers, of events from Adam 
to their own time, the real value of which consists in their 
being taken from older writings, which have perished, and 
from their being the sources, from which Suidas and other 
lexicographers drew their information on chronology and his- 
tory. This work had been consulted in manuscript by Usher, 
Selden, Pearson, Lloyd, and other learned Englishmen, but 
several attempts to effect its publication had proved abortive. 
At length, the curators of the Sheldon press, at Oxford, com- 
mitted the chronicle to the press in 1690, with the notes and 
Latin translation of Chilmead, who had proposed an edition of 
it forty years before. ‘The care of the publication was com- 
mitted to Dr. Mill, well known afterwards as the editor of the 
New Testament; and Dr. Hody (at that time a tutor of 
Wadham College, afterwards professor of Greek, and a col- 
league of Bentley i in the chaplaincy to the Bishop of Worces- 
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ter,) was employed to write the prolegomena. While the 
work was in the press, but before it was printed, Bentley ex- 
pressed to Dr. Mill some curiosity on the subject of the 
chronicle. Mill promised him a sight of the sheets, on con- 
dition of being furnished by Bentley with his comments, to be 

ublished as an appendix. Bentley complied with the condi- 
tion ; of which he soon repented, in consequence of the intoler- 
able dulness of the author. Mill, however, held him to his 
agreement, as well with an eye to the interest of the publica- 
tion, as believing that it would afford his young friend an 
opportunity of making an advantageous display of his erudition. 
As Bentley was about removing with Bishop Stillingfleet’s 
family to London, he transcribed and carried with him those 
portions of Malelas, on which he proposed to comment. 
These were principally citations from the Greek poets, which 
Malelas, or his transcribers, had turned into prose, or allusions 
to the poets, particularly the Attic dramatists, which Bentley 
restores with the marvellous metrical tact, which is one of the 
chief characteristics of his scholarship. In his commentary 
upon these extracts, he displays a wide extent of reading, not 
only in the classical authors, but in the literature of later ages. 
In the elegant ribaldry, which Pope showered upon the head 
of Bentley, he represents him as saying of the poets whom 
he edited ; 

“ Write what they will in verse, their toil is vain ; 
Critics like us will make it prose again.”’ 

It is a curious illustration of the fairness of Pope’s satire on 
Bentley, that he laid the foundation of his critical fame, in this 
first effort of his pen, by restoring to verse the citations from 
the Greek dramatists, which the chronicler had corrupted into 
prose ; — a work which Pope was as little able to perform for a 
single line of an Attic dramatist, as Bentley to write the ‘* Dun- 
ciad.”” But Pope unfortunately, as we shall see hereafter, had 
too good an apology for his sareasm. This work of Bentley’s 
was thrown into the form of a letter to Dr. Mill in Latin, and 
published as an appendix to the forthcoming edition. _ Its ap- 
pearance produced a sensation in the learned world. The 

various and accurate learning and astonishing sagacity display- 
ed by Bentley, the originality of his style, the boldness of his 
opinions, and his conscious reliance upon an unfailing erudi- 
tion, marked him out as a scholar, to be ranked with the most 
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distinguished of other days. His pretensions to the highest 
rank of scholarship, were by common consent instantly recog- 
nised. ‘The learned of the continent of Europe were partic- 
ularly enthusiastic in his praise. Grevius and Spanheim, 
at that time the dictators of the republic of letters, lavished 
on him all the flowers of classical panegyric. ‘* Such,” says 
Bishop Monk, ‘‘ was the production, which established the 
fame of Bentley, at the age of twenty-nine, in the highest 
rank of literary eminence ; and from that moment the eyes of 
every scholar in Europe were fixed upon his operations. 
Great as is the number of persons, who have since appeared 
with success in this department, it would not be easy to name 
a critical essay, which for accuracy, ingenuity, and original 
learning can take place of the appendix to Malelas.’ 

After the publication of this essay, Bentley gave himself up 
for a while exclusively to theological studies. The general 
voice, however, of his learned fiends ‘alled upon him not to 
abandon the philological pursuits, in which he had already so 
greatly distinguished himself, and he soon projected editions 
of Philostratus, Hesychius, and Manilius. The last appears 
to have been a favorite author with Bentley, and he made 
considerable preparation for the edition ; but his attention was 
soon called away in a different direction. In the year 1691, 
the honorable Robert Boyle, a person justly entitled to that 
epithet for his scientific and moral worth, founded by will his 
lectureship against infidelity, appropriating to that object an 
income of filty pounds per annum. The trustees, four per- 
sons of great eminence, immediately a Bentley first 
lecturer. Bishop Monk justly observes, that ‘we can 
scarcely conceive a greater compliment to the merits of a 
young man only in deacon’s orders, than the selection of him 
from the whole clerical profession, to be the first champion in 
such a cause, and that, too, upon an institution, to which the 
celebrity of the founder was of itself sufficient to draw the 
eyes of the public. | He mentions this distinction at different 
periods of his life, in such terms as to show, that he consider- 
ed it the greatest of the honors with which he had ever been 
invested.”’ 

In the discharge of the honorable trust, Bentley surpassed 
expectation. The lectures were principally devoted to the 
demonstration of the folly of Atheism in reply to Hobbes, 
and they appear to have been the first popular work, in which 
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the philosophy of Newton was laid open and applied to a 
moral purpose. Before publishing his lectures, he took the 
precaution to consult Newton on the subject, that he might be 
sure he had rightly comprehended the reasoning of the great 
philosopher. This application drew forth four letters from 
Newton, which were published by Cumberland in 1756. — In 
one of these, he expresses the following memorable senti- 
ment ; ‘* When I wrote my treatise about our system, I had 
an eye upon such principles as might work with considering 
men for the belief of a Deity ; and nothing can rejoice me 
more than to find it useful for that purpose. But if I have 
done the public any service this way, it is due to nothing but 
industry and patient thought.’’ Among all the distinguished 
performances, which the Boylean lecture has produced, Bent- 
ley’s is admitted not to have been surpassed. He was shortly 
after advanced to the rank of prebendary in the diocese of 
Worcester, and thus secured in an honorable independence. 

Without attempting to follow Bishop Monk in the detail of 
all the learned labors of Bentley, we may observe that in 
1693 he was appointed librarian to the King, a circumstance 
which incidentally involved him in a controversy, in connex- 
ion with which his name is still more frequently repeated than 
any other, viz. that of Bentley and Boyle. A few years be- 
fore this period, the notion of the superiority of the moderns 
over the ancients had been broached in France by Fonte- 
nelle, Perrault, and other savans of that country, and spreading 
to England, the dispute on this subject had attracted the notice 
of Sir William Temple, a retired statesman of eminent char- 
acter, aud the most accomplished writer of the English lan- 
guage of his age. Sir William, not content with refuting the 
paradoxes of the French writers, rushed to the opposite ex- 
treme, claiming for the ancients an unqualified superiority in 
every department of learning. His work, though in every 
respect an inferior performance, except as a piece of English 
composition, was received with general favor. It was translat- 
ed into French, applauded by Boileau and Racine, and brought 
Perrault to a recantation of his heresy. In this state of things, 
William Wotton, whom we have already mentioned, the friend 
of Bentley from his college years, engaged in the discussion, 
and in his ‘‘ Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning ”’ 
triumphantly replied to Sir William Temple. 

Among other arguments to prove the degeneracy of the 
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moderns, Sir William had asserted, ‘‘ that the oldest books 
extant were still the best of their kind,’’ and adduced as in- 
stances, what he believed to be the most ancient prose books 
written by profane authors, the Fables of A%sop and the Epis- 
tles of Phalaris. He advanced this preposterous judgment, 
in the most emphatic and eloquent terms, and drew from in- 
ternal evidence a confirmation of his opinion. While Wotton 
was employed upon his reply, Bentley in a casual conversa- 
tion with him, told him, that the two works, which Sir Wil- 
liam had pronounced the oldest and the best in the world, 
were neither old nor good; that he could prove the present 
collection of Jsopian | Fables, not to be AXsop’s; and that 
the Epistles, upon which such extravagant praises were heap- 
ed, were not the production of Phalaris, but an impudent and 
clumsy forgery of later times. Wotton engaged Bentley to 
reduce to writing the arguments in favor of this opinion, to be 
published as an appendix to his book ; but, being prevented 
by other engagements, and habitually disposed to procrastina- 
tion, he did not fulfil his promise at this time, and Wotton’s 
work appeared without the intended appendix. 

The extravagant panegyric pronounced by Sir William 
Temple on the Epistles of Phalaris, a work then in few hands, 
created a strong desire for a new edition. Dr. Aldrich was 
at this time dean of Christ Church, at Oxford, and it was, it 
seems, his practice to encourage a few of the best scholars of 
his college each year, to publish an edition of some classical 
author, of which, on the first of January, the dean presented a 
copy to every young man of his college, as a new year’s gift. 
The book thus selected for publication at this time, was the 
Epistles of Phalaris ; and Charles Boyle, a brother to the Earl 
of Orrery, was selected as the editor. He was a young man 
of handsome talents, respectable attainments, amiable disposi- 
tion, and a general favorite in his college. In the course of 
preparation for his edition, he was desirous of obtaining a 
collation of a manuscript of his author, in the Royal Library 
at London. In consequence of the negligence and the misre- 
presentations of the bookseller, whom. he employed as agent 
to obtain this collation, Mr. Boyle thought he had been un- 
handsomely treated by Bentley, the librarian, in whose conduct 
there had, in reality, been nothing to complain of. The sup- 
posed offence was aggravated by Bentley’s having dropped 
the remark to the bookseller, pending the negotiations for the 
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collation, — that ‘‘ he need not be afraid of undertaking it, 
since the great names of those who recommended it would 
ensure its sale, but that the book was a spurious one and un- 
worthy a new edition.”’ This remark was reported to Boyle 
by his bookseller, and, coupled with the imagined obstacles 
thrown in the way of the collation, was taken in very ill part. 
Accordingly, when the edition of Phalaris came out, the Pre- 
face was found to contain the following passage, ‘¢ Epistolas 
collatas etiam curavi usque ad epist. 40, cum msto in Biblio- 
theca regia, cujus copiam ulteriorem bibliothecarius pro sin- 
gulart sud humanitate negavit.’’ As soon as this offensive 
passage met his eye, Bentley courteously wrote to Boyle, 
explaining the transaction relative to the collation, and assuring 
him that no unkindness had been practised or intended. 

This pacific overture was unwisely rejected by the youthful 
nobleman ; but no steps were taken by Bentley, at_the 
time, to redress himself for the affront contained in the Pre- 
face. Not long after this occurrence, he was appointed a 
chaplain in ordinary to the King and elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. It may be mentioned as a fact, illustrating 
the condition of the mechanical arts in England, at this 
period, that Bentley, being commissioned by the | University at 
Cambridge to provide the Univ ersity press with a new print- 
ing apparatus, felt it necessary to order the types from Hol- 
land. The beautiful Greek type of Kuster’s Suidas, Tay- 
lor’s Demosthenes, and other Greek authors printed at Cam- 
bridge about this time, was imported from that country. In 
the year 1696, he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity i in 
course at Cambridge, with distinguished honor. The same 
rear he sent to Grevi lus, at Utrecht, his collection of the frag- 
ments of Callimachus, gathered to the number of over four 
hundred, from the whole range of Greek Literature, and of 
which Valckenaer, a judge entirely competent, says ** qué ni- 
hil in hoc genere prestantius prodiit, aut magis elaboratum.”’ 

But the time was now come, when he was unavoidably 
drawn into his controversy with Boyle, the introductory steps 
to which we have already related. A second edition of 
Wotton’s ‘* Reflections ”’ was called for, and Bentley was urged 
by his friend to redeem the pledge, that he would prove the 
present collection of the Fables of ASsop, and the Epistles of 
Phalaris, to be spurious works. Bentley sought to excuse 
himself, on the very ground that he could not take up the 
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subject without repelling the calumny contained in the Preface 
of Boyle, with whom he desired no controversy. Wotton 
did not admit the validity of this excuse, and accordingly 
Bentley furnished, as an appendix to his work, his disserta- 
tion on the Epistles of Phalaris, the Fables of sop, and the 
Kpistles ascribed to Euripides, Themistocles, and ‘others. 
This essay was afterwards eclipsed by his enlarged edition, 
and was a somewhat hasty production ; but it is, at the same 
time, a work of consummate erudition, ingenuity, and power, 
and cannot be read without pleasure, even by a_ person 
unversed in classical learning, who has a relish for logical argu- 
ment, sagacious distinction, or happy illustration. From the 
chronology, language, contents, and late appearance of 
the Epistles of Phalaris, (they are quoted by no author 
before the tenth century,) he demonstrates their spuriousness 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Having effected this, he 
relates the circumstances relative to the collation of the 
manuscript, and winds off with the following defiance ;— 
‘* Let this serve as a short specimen of their care and skill 
in using of manuscripts. I have many more instances ready 
at hand, but their humanity, I hope, will pardon me, if I 
don’t produce them now, nor now proceed, as I once thought, 
to weed all their book for them. My time does not lie upon 
my hands ; and this tract must be only a short appendix to 
the book of my friend. But it’s likely hereafter, if in their 
way of speaking, they mightily exhort me to it, I may be at 
their service ; if not in this, yet in another language ; to carry 
the fame and glory of our ‘editors, whither such editions as 
theirs seldom go, to foreign Universities 

This lofty tone and comprehensive defiance gave a sting to 
the work of Bentley, which exasperated the scholars at 
Christ Church. Mr. Boyle had left the University and 
engaged in public life ; but an answer was determined on, to 
appear in his name, but principally prepared by Atterbury, 
Smalridge, Freind and others, all persons subsequently of high 
note. The plan of the confederacy was simple. It was to 
cavil at the irrefutable arguments of Bentley, and lay out their 
strength in a personal attack, — to hold up every point in his 
character to ridicule and odium, — to dispute his honesty and 
veracity as well as his learning’; and by representing him as 
a model of pedantry, conceit, and ill manners, to drive him 
for ever from the literary stage. How painful to reflect, that 
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the first scholars of Oxford, in a wish to wreak their vengeance 
in a literary quarrel on a man like Bentley, should descend to 
the base arts of the venal and profligate political hack, who 
vilifies the character of the man whom he would destroy, 
regardless alike of decency and truth. 

Sir William Temple, of course, was not of the number who 
could look with indifference on the Dissertation of Bentley. 
It demonstrated the spuriousness and worthlessness of a pro- 
duction, which he had pronounced the oldest prose work i 
profane literature, and then adduced, as proving in itself, by its 
unrivalled excellence, the superiority of the writings of anti- 
quity. He made a feeble attempt at reply, which did not 
however appear till after his death, and then had better been 
suppressed. Swift was living at this time in the family of 
Sir William at Moor P ark, and sympathizing with the griefs 
of his patron, added a section or two to the Tale of the Tub, 
(the first part of which had been already prepared,) for the 
especial purpose of ridiculing Bentley and Wotton, and 
soothing the feelings of Sir W illiam, by showing that the men, 
who had refuted his arguments and exposed his ignorance, 
were dunces. Precious consolation ! The “ Tale of the Tub,” 
however, was not published for some years. At this time, 
and while the storm against him was brewing, Bentley formed 
a club in London, which met once or twice a week at the 
rooms which he occupied as librarian in the royal palace. 
The club consisted of Sir Christopher Wren, Evelyn (author 
of the Silva), Sir Isaac Newton, John Locke, and Bentley. 
What names, what men! 

At length the long threatened reply, usually called ‘* Boyle 
against Bentley,’ ) ’ appeared ; * and, not creatly to the credit of 
the age, it was generally deemed a triumphant answer. It is 
now universally conceded, that on every point, not merely of 
the main argument but of the illustrations, Bentley was in the 
right, and Boyle, or rather the association that carried on the 
war under his name, and not much, at it seems, to his satisfac- 
tion, were inthe wrong ; and that the injurious tales raked up 
against Bentley, on points of probity, manners, and temper, 
were purely imaginary or grossly exaggerated ; and (as the 
rejoinder of Bentley sufficiently showed) that his adversaries 
in their defence plunged from one depth of ignorance to 
another. All this is now conceded, and yet the book had a 
prodigious run, and enjoyed its little hour of triumph. The 
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Christ Church men were delighted, — the enemies of Bentley 
rejoiced over his supposed ruin, —and even his friends hung 
their heads. Sir William Temple passed the highest en- 
comiums on the book, though he could not himself stoop to 
notice such ‘* a mean, dull, unmannerly pedant ’’ as Bentley. 
Keill, the natural philosopher, of Baliol College, went out of 
his way, to pick a flaw or two in Bentley’s lectures against 
Atheism. Milner, a schoolmaster at Leeds, lauwehed his 
little cock-boat upon the ruffled sea. Garth, who was Bent- 
ley’s contemporary at Cambridge, and a relation of the 
Boyles, author of a poem which no mortal for the last 
eighty years has looked into, erected a monument to his own 
sagacity, in the only two lines of the ‘* Dispensary ” ever 
cited, — 

‘¢ So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 

And toa Bentley ‘tis we owe a Boyle.” 

Dean Aldrich had the credit of taking part in a lampoon at 
Oxford, entitled Poeticum Duplex ; and, at Cambridge, some 
wag prepared a caricature, (the best thing, by the way, that 
was produced by Bentley’s opponents, ) in which Phalaris 
was represented, forcing the unfortunate critic into his brazen 
bull, with the exclamation beneath, ‘¢I had rather be roasted 
than Boyled.’’ Rymer, the collector of the ‘* Foedera,’’ who 
passed for a great critic in those days, came out with a 
kind of a Review, in which he abused both parties, a piece 
of temerity, which awoke the ire of the Boyleans, and drew 
forth a reply alternately belaboring Bentley and Rymer. The 
only thing written against Bentley, on this occasion, which 
has surviv red, i is Swift’s ‘* Battle of the Books,”’ in which he 
pursues the vein opened in the ‘* Tale of the Tub.” It was 
composed with the same design of soothing Sir William 
Temple’s mortification ; and for those who can follow wit un- 
daunted into the depths of ribaldry, and join with glee in laugh- 
ing truth out of countenance, the ‘+ Battle of the Books ” will 
continue to be a treat. The objects of Swift’s satire on this 
occasion, Bentley and Wotton, might console themselves by 
the reflection, that they shared the lash in company with 
Dryden, who in this work, as in the *‘ Tale of the Tub,” comes 
in for a portion of Swift’s spleen. Dryden was distantly re- 
lated to Swift, and gave him mortal offence, by saying, when 
Swift had shown him some Jay enile poems, ‘ Cousin Swift, 
you will never make a poet.’’ But the ‘‘ Tale of the Tub” and 
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the ‘‘ Battle of the Books,” though written at this period, cir- 
culated only in manuscript for some years. 

Bentley did not break his heart for any or all of them. 
Bishop Smalbreke met him at the time, and telling him not 
to be discouraged at the run made upon him, Bentley replied, 
‘¢ Indeed I am in no pain about the matter ; for it is a maxim 
with me, that no man was ever written out of reputation, but 
by himself.’’ Evelyn was the only one of his friends, who 
seems to have stood by him unshaken ; and to him he declar- 
ed, that he would soon be ready with an answer, so full ‘* both 
in points of learning and points of fact, that they themselves 
would be ashamed.’ 

At length it came, the following year (1699) in the form 
of an enlarged edition of his Dissertation on Phalaris. Each 
paragraph of the original essay was reprinted in large type, 
and followed by an ample commentary, in which every thing 
asserted by his opponents was more than refuted, — their new 
crop of blunders rooted up, — and the original argument brought 
to the certainty of a mathematical demonstration. The intro- 
duction contained an answer to the personal charges, and 
the whole was executed with as much address, enforced with 
as much sarcasm, and adorned with as many of the manly 
graces of style, as the more elegant produc tion of the Boyleans. 
The appearance of this volume is justly stated, by Bishop 
Monk, to form an epoch in literary history. Its contro- 
veraial power is its least merit ; for it embodies a fund of 
information on almost every branch of ancient le arning, Which 
may be sought in vain in any other volume; and a vein of 
real humor runs through the whole. Some paltry attempts 
were made by the Boyleans to keep up the controversy. 
Tyrwhit regrets, that Bentley did not retouch his Dissertation 
on the Asopic Fables, ashe did that on Phalaris ; but nobly adds, 
‘¢ Sed ille, adversarios dissertatione secunda Phalaridea, velut 
fulmine, prostravisse contentus, a pugna impari indignabundus 
recessit.”” It is a litthe remarkable that not one of his 
adversaries ever appeared as a critic again. It is another 
singular circumstance of this controversy, that it was carried 
on in the English language, — a great disadvantage to Bentley. 
He wrote, it is true, the English language as well as his op- 
ponents ; but in Latin he would have greatly excelled 
them; and, by confining the discussion to that tongue, he 
would have deprived them of the aid of the laughers and 
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small vernacular wits, and brought the cause at once into the 
forum of the learned. As the case was, this masterpiece of 
learning, argument, and wit remained unknown to the con- 
tinental literati for nearly eighty years, when a translation 
was published by Lennep. 

Bentley soon received a distinguished testimonial of the 
repute in which he was held, at the close of this triumphant 
conflict. The inastership of Trinity College, the leading 
society at Cambridge, became vacant, and Bentley, the 
alumnus of another College, was appointed to fill it. This 
splendid reward, however, proved the destruction of his peace, 
and the great impediment to the progress of his fame. Hence- 
forward our interest in his career is greatly impaired. We 
behold him plunging with Herculean strength into the politics 
of a College, and wasting the powers, which might have 
thrown light into the darkest nooks of antiquity, on wretched 
struggles with fellows, visitors, and courts of justice. The 
repairs of the master’s lodge, the fees of graduation, the 
tracasseries of the combination-room, absorbed his time and 
irritated his passions. Henceforth, his studies were pursued 
at snatches, and his critical works thrown off currente calamo, 
and for the most part at unpromising junctures of his affairs, 
to produce, as it would seem, an impression in his favor. 
From this time forward, — the better half of his life, — it may 
be perhaps safely said, that he did himself full justice on no 
one occasion. 

For this reason, and proposing for the most part a sketch 
only of the literary life of Bentley, we shall follow the guidance 
of Bishop Monk’s book less closely, than we have hitherto 
done. His accurate and candid detail of Bentley’s College 
and University squabbles has less interest in this country than 
in England; although, for the curious in these matters, — 
especially for those who would like to obtain accurate infor- 
mation relative to the interior of Academic life in England, 
—the condition of Fellows, and the law of visitation, we 
know not a volume more instructive. But the space we have 
already given to what we deem the most brilliant part of 
Bentley’s career, will compel us to condense the residue of 
our article. 

Shortly after his appointment to the mastership of Trinity, 
Bentley established himself in a very happy matrimonial 
union with Joanna, daughter of Sir John Bernard, a lady of 
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excellent character and powerful family connexio:.. Whiston 
preserves an anecdote, the authenticity of which is well ques- 
tioned by Bishop Monk, that, during the period of courtship, 
Bentley had nearly forfeited her confidence, by expressing 
some doubts of the authority of the Book of Daniel. 

Not long after his removal to Cambridge, Bentley propos- 
ed an edition of Horace. The care and controversies of _ 
new office occasioned some delay, but the text appeared ir 
1704. This was the beginning of his ill-judged efforts. 
Bentley’s forte was much more in the Grecian than the Ro- 
man philology. In the pride of conscious ingenuity, he 
ventured upon numerous alterations of the Horatian text, 
disturbing passages which were familiar to the learned w orld. 
Reserving his annotations for a period of greater leisure, 
which was long in coming, he sent out this amended text 
unexplained to the world; an experiment of gratuitous rash- 
ness, of which he had ample time afterwards to repent. We 
shall revert to this subject presently. About the same time, 
he bestowed great encouragement on Kuster’s Suidas and 
Aristophanes ; “end at the request of the youthful Hemsterhuis, 
then but eighteen years of age, he contributed a learned 
epistle on the criticism of Julius Pollux, of which Hemster- 
huis had published an edition. His remarks _ principally 
related to the comic fragments in the tenth book, and dis- 
played all the richness of Bentley’s metrical learning and 
sagacity. Hemsterhuis, our readers are aware, lived to be 
himself, in extent of learning and nicety of judgment, the 
Bentley of his own generation. The account of the recep- 
tion of this letter, as Hemsterhuis was himself accustomed to 
relate it, is exquisitely told in the Elogium of Rubhnken. 
For the honor of the two great men whom it cone erns, we 
make the following quotation. Bentley’s letter was written 
after the publication of the edition of Julius Pollux.  ‘* Its 
editor, Hemsterhuis, — (for who at the age of eighteen un- 
dervalues himself ?) — was well content with his work. In 
a short time he received a letter from Bentley, the British 
Aristarchus, in which the labor bestowed upon the edition by 
Hemsterhuis was highly commended, and at the same time 
Bentley’s emendations were given of the citations made by 
Pollux from the comic authors. In restoring these passages 
Hemsterhuis himself had spared no pains, justly deeming it 
the most important part of his editorial duty. But, on the 
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perusal of Bentley’s emendations, he perceived his own labor 
to have been in vain, and that Bentley had accomplished the 
task with almost superhuman sagacity. And what do you 
suppose were the feelings of Hemsterbuis under these cir- 
cumstances ? He was so disturbed, so dissatisfied with him- 
self, that he resolved to abandon rhe study of Greek for ever ; 
nor did he, for two months, dare to touch a Greek author. 
If this had happened to any other man, with what art be 
would have concealed it ;— what pains and care he would 
have taken, that the knowledge of it should not get abroad. 
Bat he, oh, exquisite art, was accustomed to relate it to his 
scholars, —to introduce it frequently in conversation! I 
know not what others may think; but I confess that Hem- 
sterhuis never seemed greater to me than in making this 
confession. ’’ | 

Although the intercourse of Bentley with his collegiate as- 
sociates was of a dictatorial character, and his administration 
of the college affairs conducted in a highly offensive manner, 
it must be admitted that he did much, not merely to adorn 
the exterior of the institution by enlarging and be ‘autifying the 
public edifices, but rendered the most important services to it 
as a place of education and seat of science. The Universi- 
ty press was put into a state of high efficiency ; a professor- 
ship of astronomy, and a school of natural philosophy, founded ; 
great pains taken to make Trinity College a resort of men 
of learning ; a chemical laboratory provide .d, and the interior of 
the chapel repaired and ornamented, at an expense of six 
thousand pounds, mainly in consequence of the energy and 
influence of the master. These expensive necessaries greatly 
embarrassed the funds of the institution, and distressed the 
fellows ; and their pecuniary sacrifices were rendered doubly 
galling by the arrogance with which they were enforced on 
the part of the master. The College, however, was greatly 
benefited. As a relaxation from these cares, be pre pared 
an appendix of near a hundred pages to Daveis’s edition of 
the Tusculans of Cicero, a tract, in the judgment of Bishop 
Monk, ‘* far surpassing all preceding commentaries, and ¢ Taim- 
ing a high rank among the works of Bentley himself.”’? In 
1709, he effected an object, which he had greatly at heart, 
in inducing Sir Isaac Newton to undertake a second and 
corrected edition of his Principia. 








* Wolf’s Analekten, p. QL. 
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From this period (1709) the troubles of Bentley with his 
fellows assume a more serious character, and the Bishop of 
Ely was appealed to, as visitor of the college; but, for the 
reasons already stated, we cannot enter into the detail of this 
controversy. He found leisure, however, in the heat of these 
contests, to write his strictures on Le Clerc’s edition of the 
fragments of Menander and Philemon. ‘This was done under 
the signature of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, and sent to Peter 
Burman, at Utrecht, to be published. Le Clere was handled 
in this diatribe with unsparing severity, and shown to be to- 
tally incompetent for the task he bad undertaken. 

Bishop Monk suggests, that Bentley might have found a 
provocation in the tone, in which Le Clerc, in his Bibliothéque 
Choisie, had spoken of the Notes to the Tusculans ; and a 
stronger motive perhaps existed in a project, which is said to 
have been entertained by Lord Halifax, of bringing Le Clere 
to Great Britain and providing an establis bment for him. 
Bentley’s own place of royal librarian was spoken of, for this 
object ; ; and his pride, perhaps, was piqued to show the defi- 
cient scholarship of a person proposed to supersede himself. 
Nobody was better qualified than Bentley to criticize an edi- 
tion of the fragments of the Attic Comedy, and after a perite 
guerre of some friendly continental philologians, and a feeble 
attempt to sustain himself, the work of Le Clerc sunk under 
the ponderous mace of the British Aristarchus. Jacob Gron- 
ovius and De Pauw endeavoured to come to the rescue, but 
without drawing any other reply from Bentley than a con- 
temptuous allusion to them in a note to his Horace, in which 
he tells them, that a blow from his scourge is not cheap 
enough for their shoulders. 

In the latter part of 1710, Joshua Barnes, professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, gave to the world his edition of the iad 
and Odyssey. Barnes was a man of learning of what was 
deemed the Old School at the beginning of ‘the eighteenth 
century ; but vain, irritable, and impatient at the suggestion of 
improvements beyond his ownstandard. Bentley had treated 
him with kindness and even tenderness ; but the testy veteran 
could not bear the clatter which Bentley’s metrical skill, intu- 
itive sagacity, and endless learning kept up among the lumber 
of his antiquated studies. Barnes could get no bookseller to 
undertake the expensive publication of his Homer, and was 
reduced to the necessity of relying on his own resources. 
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His wife had a considerable jointure, and the zealous profes- 
sor, to induce her to invest it in this undertaking, convinced 
her that the Ilad and Odyssey were the work of King Solo- 
mon. Barnes appears to have believed that Bentley was his 
enemy, and had prevented the Queen from accepting the dedi- 

cation of his work. His pret ace accordingly overflows with 
an impotent rage, directed in part against ~~ who, though 
not named, is mentioned as a ** Zoilus,’’ a ** homo inimicus.’ 
Bentley no sooner saw the publication, than he wrote a let- 
ter to Daveis, who was much the friend of Barnes, handling 
the edition with great severity. This letter, however, was not 
made public at the time, but intended only to be shown to 
Barnes. It contains so happy a specimen of Bentley’s skill 
in conjectural emendation, that we feel tempted to quote a 
paragraph. 

Before Barnes’s time, in all the editions, the reading of 
Iliad xiv. 101, was as follows : 

‘Adhae uxontaréovew, eowrjgovor 5& yoouns. 

Barnes was offended with the hiatus, and boldly changed the 
text to vitae, simply adding the note airag, ta omnino pro 
ude, ul olim. Of this correction, Bentley remarks as follows ; 

“ So we have avrée, clapped in, pro imperio, only to avoid the 
hiatus of the two vowels aida @. Now, for this inte rpolation 
alone his book deserves to be burned. L et us examine into the 
passage a little. He translates it respictent, but says not a word 
toexplainit. His friend Eustathius, to whom he owes the better 
half of his notes, knows not what to make of it, whether it 
be UI - ONTUYEOVOU, from ontuive, ONTO, lL. e. AMO ILEWOVEL 5 or 
Ut: 1 O- TUTAYV £0U OLY, from IT), TET ULV O), (po Sou ual, 1. e. WUT), Sovvi, Or from 
METH, TTULVO, i. e. METHG) OOVTML, But who ever heard of either 
omruira or cesliia’ Where does our Professer find either of 
them? He is wholly mute upon this word, which is unas 
deyourvoy ; and yet the wretch would venture blindfold to put in 
uviug. But the true re ‘ading is thus; 

ON unonaaturéover, égajaovoer O& Zeoung. 
Anonantaie. fut. aenruva, lonice aantraréa. Iluntutra comes 
forty times in Homer, and if he had been, as he thinks himself, 
Meonides sextus pavone ex Pythagoreo, he would have found out 
the explanation, whic “a Is clear, per se; but I will prove it so 
by authority. Etymol. i "An0 ATMEVOS* ETO, TETHEVO), KUL TUNTAVED 





MUMTUVOVOL, x0 ustce Tis TOO EGEMS “TO, UMONTAVOUCL 3 so it is 
printed indeed, but it is evident that he writ it UMOMUMTAVEOUGL, 
and had respect to this place, as Sylburgius well observes, 
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Again, Hesychius, in the right series, between axonet and 
aNOTHO, has it thus, exomraréovow, meer Shéwovor omer prynow. 
Correct uxonuntaréover, 18 Q13h spouvot. He means this very pas- 
sage, as Seppe. by the scholiast Ww LOTETAVEOVOL, H TO &o Tas vaug 
dnefhiveves, ) uhhugoos, 0 fot, pevsovtut. W hat says our Pro- 
fessor to this job! "Loyov Lujostovo 100 émheto Bugyvscecoio, 
to foist in avrag of his own head, and so, quantum in se, extin- 
guish the true reading for ever, whic h, w hile ula Was preserved 
in the text, might some time be retrieved. im 


This, bating the personal coarseness (barely palliated by 
the fact that the critique was not designed for the public eye), 
is written with a sunbeam. You behold the true correction of 
a corrupted line of Homer eruted, — disinterred from out of the 
rubbish of two depraved texts, of the Etymologicum Magnum 
and Hesychius. No man doubts, that it is the line as Homer 
wrote it ;—— but what must have been Bentley’s satisfaction, 
when, sixteen years afterwards, his nephew wrote him from 
Rome, ‘‘ There are two or three Homers here (manuscripts) 
that hove better readings than Barnes’s edition. In the best 
of them I looked at that fine emendation of yours, «d’ 
anonanruvéovet, and found it exactly and plainly so, and a 
scolion upon it!”’ Life has few things, humanly speaking, 
that can be compared with finding a conjectural emadation 
confirmed by a good manuscript. 

At the close of the year 1711, and ten years after he had first 
projected his edition of Horace, it was at length completed. 
It was accompanied with a dedication to the Earl of Oxford, 
and a preface describing the manner in which be had execut- 
ed the work, and the requisites for a consummate critic. 
The dedication was a piece of the loftiest classical panegyric, 
and, as Bentley had been a supporter of the former ministry, 
reflected no great credit on his political consistency. 

The pre face was arrogant and dictatorial, and well calcu- 
lated to awaken the wrath of all but those who were willing to 
acknowledge a dictator in the republic of letters. His emen- 
dations were incorporated into the text ; they amounted to 
between seven and eight bundred, and Bentle ny commends, 1 In 
the highest terms, his candor and moderation in having re ject- 
ed about twenty, which he had adopted, when, as we observ- 
ed, he first published the text. His annotations were chief 
written in the space of about five months ; and Bishop Monk 
thinks that he must have condensed into that period a greater 
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amount of labor, than into any other equal space in his life. 
Besides the serious offence likely to be given by his altera- 
tions in the readings of the text, he changed the orthography 
in conformity with the manuscripts, in words like volgus, divom, 
auris (in the accusative plural), and others ; an alteration which, 
in so familiar an author as Horace, offended the eye. Some 
of his emendations are unquestionably just. Many are sup- 
ported by reasons of great plausibility, which almost extort 
consent ; the greater proportion are unquestionably ground- 
less ; but all supported by a profusion of learning, or a shrewd- 
ness of argument, which, if it does not convince, fascinates 
and bewilders the judgment. ‘The edition raised up a host 
of critics great and small, who attacked it in English and Lat- 
in, and in every point. It was, however, soon exhausted 
and a reprint called lor, which was in all respects amended. 

It is a literary production, which it is impossible to bring to 
any standard of works of the same class ; a work of its own 
kind, which cannot be praised or blamed without great quali- 
fication ; a work which no other man could have executed but 
Bentley, and replete with faults which the meanest of his crit- 
ics was able to detect. 

A somewhat ludicrous instance of the manner, in which he 
laid himself open to exposure, by the painstaking accuracy of 
humbler men, occurred in his preface. After having stated, 
in a boastful manner, in how little time his annotations were 
prepared ; he adds, ‘‘ Sic tamen, uti spero, ut nec sermo- 
nis puritatem, nec ordinis lumen, neque rationum vim et 
perspicuitatem, vel in his evroozsdiog desideres.” One of the 
most learned of his critics, John Ker, a schoolmaster, publish- 
ed an examination of his Horace, in which he observes, that 
this very boast of the purity of his Latin style is expressed in 
language of doubtful purity. Puritas is found only in a writer 
of recent age and poor authority ; and, admitting the word to 
be good, sermonis puritas is an English idiom. The Latin 
style of Bentley was fluent, vigorous, and clear, but not ex- 
quisitely correct. 

It is a somewhat curious circumstance, that among those, 
who commended the new edition of Horace, was Bentley’s 
old antagonist Atterbury, the chief of the Boylean wits, now 
raised to the head of Christ Church, Oxford. A letter is pre- 
served by Bishop Monk, in which Atterbury thanks Bentley 
for ‘* the noble present of one of his new edition of Horace,”’ 
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and declares that it is every way equal to the public expecta- 
tion. 

In 1713, appeared the second edition of the Principia men- 
tioned above ; and at the close of the preface, Professor Cotes, 
who had been selected by the illustrious author to prepare 
this edition,* bestows upon Bentley, in the highest terms of 
panegyric, the credit of having procured its publication. A 
handsomer eulogium could not well be bestowed, and it came 
at a time when it was peculiarly welcome, to console him un- 
der the adverse aspect of his academical litigation. Still more 
important was the public favor, which crowned his reply to 
Collins’s Discourse on Free Thinking, which appeared in 
1713. ‘This plausible and insidious work of Collins called 
out a multitude of opponents, among the ablest of whom were 
Hoadly and Whiston. But the remarks of Bentley, under the 
title of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, threw every thing else into 
the shade. Collins had made a considerable display of clas- 
sical learning, and this was the portion of the work, which 
Bentley of all men was best calculated to expose. This 
work contains the famous passage relative to the composition 
of the poems of Homer, (quoted in our Number for July, 1835, 
page 255,) in which Bentley seems to adopt the theory, which 
has been more formally propounded in recent times by Wolf. 
We do not find, however, as we have already hinted, that his 
remarkable suggestion to this effect was pursued into its con- 
sequences by himself, or that it has attracted, to the extent that 
might have been expected, the attention of the learned in 
England. 

In 1716, he projected a critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment, to contain a text rectified by manuscripts, citations, 
and versions. Dr. Hare, in a pamphlet entitled ‘* A Clergy- 
man’s Thanks,”’ written on occasion of the reply to Collins, 
had invited Bentley to undertake this great work ; and Wet- 
stein, who afterwards earned so distinguished a reputation him- 
self, as an editor of the Greek Testament, was urgent with 
Bentley to devote himself to this noble enterprise. He made 
up his mind to do so, and announced his intention to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in a published epistle. The design was 
universally approved, and considerable progress made by 
Bentley toward its execution. It remained, however, among 


7 hen Cotes died prematurely, Sir Isaac Ne ‘wton pronounced upon him 
this splendid and memorable panegyric, ‘* Had he lived, we should have 
known something.”’ 
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his abortive plans, and was left for more diligent or single-hearted 
laborers in the field of learning. He collated himself some 
manuscripts within his reach, and caused others to be collated 
at Paris. In 1720, proposals for publishing the edition by 
subscription were issued. This paper contained, in consid- 
erable detail, a plan of the work. No alteration was to be 
made in the text. It was to have been executed in two folio 
volumes. These proposals were criticized, with great asperity, 
by Conyers Middleton, but a large subscription was obtained. 
Bentley desired to obtain leave of the Government to import 
his paper from Holland, and was much mortified by the re- 
fusal. He continued, however, to labor upon the great work 
at intervals, and in the opinion of Bishop Monk awaited only a 
collation, which he took measures to obtain, of the Vatican 
manuscript, to commence the publication. This did not ar- 
rive till the growing infirmities of age unfitted him for the 
laborious enterprise. About the same time, a plan was in agi- 
tation for a series of editions of the classics, in usum principis 
Frederici, to have been executed by Bentley in rivalry of the 
Delphin editions of France ; but, before the arrangement was 
matured, a change in the ministry occasioned its abandon- 
ment. 

In 1717, the office of professor of divinity, the most valu- 
able and respectable at Cambridge, was vacated, and Bentley 
aspired to the succession. He compassed this object by a 
succession of manceuvres, which form a singular contrast with 
the character of the place. His prelection on the day preced- 
ing his choice, was an examination, on critical grounds, of the 
authenticity of 1 John v. 7. This discourse, though believed 
by Bishop Monk to be in existence, has never been printed. 
Its purport is satisfactorily ascertained to have been adverse 
to the text. In the same year, and on occasion of the visit 
of King George to Cambridge, Bentley drew upon himself 
new controversies and troubles, by exacting an unusual fee 
for the creation of Doctors of Divinity. This was the griev- 
ance, which called into activity Conyers Middleton, one of 
the most successful and untiring of Bentley’s enemies. In 
1718, his opponents in the University so far prevailed as to 
inflict on him the extraordinary indignity of a privation of his 
degrees. They were restored by virtue of a peremptory 
mandamus from the crown, in 1724. 

In 1724, the bishopric of Bristol was offered to Bentley by 
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the Duke of Newcastle, then just commencing his ministerial 
career. It was declined in consequence of the inadequacy of 
the income. His Grace inquired what sort of preferment he 
desired or expected, and Bentley replied, ‘* Such preferment as 
would not induce me to desire a change.” It has generally 
been the policy of the British Government, at least for the last 
century, not to confer the highest and most influential posts 
in the hierarchy on persons of a temper so bold and uncom- 
promising, as that of our Aristarchus. An able, dignified, 
and unimpassioned administration of the Church, appears to 
have been deemed the first object to be secured, in selecting 
its high dignitaries. 

At this time, Bentley engaged in one of his chief literary en- 
terprises, the edition of Terence. He had long contemplated 
this work, but its execution had been interrupted by his aca- 
demical controversies. It was now called forth by the indig- 
nation, which was excited in his mind at the appearance of 
an edition of Terence by Dr. Hare. A strong friendship had 
formerly existed between them, and, as we have already 
stated, on the appearance of Bentley’s reply to Collins, Hare 
had made it the subject of a warm eulogium, entitled ** A Cler- 
gyman’s Thanks.” Bentley, however, had occasion after- 
wards tosuspect, that Hare had delayed, and thereby prevent- 
ed the execution of the project already alluded to, of an 

edition of the Classics, in usum Frederici principis, to have 
been prepared by Bentley on an allowance of a thousand 
pounds per annum. ‘This unkind office, though it did not at 
once produce a rupture, broke off their intimacy. Other 
matters of offence had occurred, and wrought Bentley’s mind 
into a feeling of entire alienation. In this state of things, 
Hare’s edition of Terence appeared. Although a good Latin 
scholar, Hare had no knowledge of the niceties of the Teren- 
tian metres, except that which Bentley, in the days of their 
friendship, had imparted to him. A prolix and elaborate dis- 
sertation on metres, was prefixed to his edition, evincing the 
Jate-taught amateur rather than the thoroughly-trained scholar. 
The text was deformed by lines marking off the scansion of 
the verses ; and, from an “unlucky misapprehension of one of 
the canons which he had derived from the oral instructions of 
his master, Bentley, one species of verse was invariably mark- 
ed wrong. 

Bentley was provoked by this interference with a classic, 
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which he had announced his purpose of editing, — by 
the ostentatious use of the learning not well acknowledged, 
which had been borrowed from himsel!f, — and some pretty in- 
telligible personal allusions of no very obliging character in 
the dedication. He inmediately resolved to crush the work 
of Hare by a rival edition ; and instantly executed the pur- 
pose, with ascarcely conceivable vigor of will and promptness 
of learning. He corrected the text in nearly a thousand 
places, assigning the reasons in his notes. ‘These he despatch- 
ed, at the rate of a comedy a week. In order to point out 
the metrical system of Terence, the first syllable of every 
dipodia was marked with an acute accent, throughout the 
book. The Terence labors with the fault which besets 
all Bentley’s editions, a rashness of emendation ; but it is 
the almost unanimous opinion of the learned, that this fault 
is less apparent in this, than in any other of his editions. 
The notes were the vehicle of a perpetual warfare with his 
rival Hare, made more irritating by the constant suppression 
of his name, and the emphatic designation of vir eruditus when 
any gross error was to be castigated. The dissertation on the 
metres of Terence, prefixed to the work, under the somewhat 
affected name of Schediasma, comprehends, i in nineteen pages, 
the whole learning of the subject, in reference to which Bent- 
ley enjoys the reputation of an inventor ; and is as admirable 
a specimen of his peculiar talent as the compass of his works 
affords. Had Bentley stopped with his ‘Verence, it would 
have been a monument to his fame. Unfortunately, Hare 
had announced an edition of Phedrus ; and, resolving to antici- 
ate him, Bentley appended to his ‘Terence, a hastily revised 
text of Phedrus, swarming with emendations, of which scarce 

a shadow of defence was attempted in a few meagre notes. 
This unfortunate appendix gave to Hare, and the other ene- 
mies of the greatcritic, a considerable adv antage in the virulent 
attacks on his publication, which poured from the press. 
During the progress of the quarrel, Dr. Hare was advanced 
to the “deanery of St. Paul’s, and in about a year after to the 
bishopric of St. Asaph. A dispute between a dignitary of 
his rank and a Professor of Theology, carried on with such 
asperity, upon a topic so foreign to their profession, is re- 
ported to have given much scandal ; and, in particular, Sir 
Isaac Newton is said to have complained, that two such 
divines should ‘‘ be fighting with one another about a play- 
book.”’ 
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A year or two after this period, Sir Isaac Newton died. 
Bentley’s intimacy with him continued to the last ; and upon 
his death the following epitaph for his monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey was suggested by the great critic. 


Hic quiescunt ossa et pulvis 
Isaaci Newtoni. 
Si queris, quis et qualis fuerit, 
Abi: 
Sin ex ipso nomine reliqua novisti, 
Siste paulisper 
Et mortale illud philosophiz numen 
Grat& mente venerare. 


In 1731, a serious accident happened to the Cottonian 
library, which, like all the royal libraries, was under Bentley’s 
charge. A fire broke out in the night of October 23d, that 
threatened the destruction of this invaluable collection. Bent- 
ley happeued to be in town, and hastened to rescue from the 
flames what he justly considered the palladium of the library, 
the Alexandrian manuscript of the Scriptures. Dr. Freind, 
a witness of the fire, gives a ludicrous description, ina letter, 
of his figure, coming out of the house in his night-gown, in 
his great wig, with his codex under his arm. The number of 
volumes destroyed, or greatly injured, did not, however, ex- 
ceed two hundred. 

Bentley had now reached the age of threescore years and 
ten. His fate was soon to be decided by the House of Lords 
on appeal from the lower tribunal, and at this juncture he con- 
ceived the disastrous idea of his edition of Paradise Lost. It is 
said, that the first notion of an edition of Milton, to be correct- 
ed on the hypothesis, that numerous errors had crept into the 
text, in consequence of the blindness of the poet, occurred 
to Fenton, one of Pope’s assistants in the translation of the 
Odyssey, who actually published an edition of Paradise Lost, 
on this principle. Bentley was struck with the idea. It har- 
monized with his taste for conjectural criticism, and he gave 
out that he meditated such an undertaking. At this juncture, 
Queen Caroline expressed a wish, that he should publish 
an edition of the immortal British epic ; and interpreting this 
wish into a command, he rushed to the execution of the 
work. 

He proposed to reduce Paradise Lost to his own standard 
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of taste, by freely altering, or wholly omitting, every thing 
which he deemed amiss ; not indeed disturbing the text ex- 
cept by his italics, brackets, and corrections placed in the 
margin; the reasons of the changes to be contained in the 
notes. Conscious that the bold procedure, contemplated by 
him, would revolt the admirers of Milton, he resorted to the 
pestilent hypothesis of an ignorant, conceited, and audacious 
editor, who, taking advantage of the poet’s blindness, foisted 
all sorts of impertinences into the text. The shallowness of 
this theory (if theory it could be called) is as evident as its 
audacity ; since it supposes that the poem, as printed, was 
never read over to its author. Once possessed of this un- 
happy machinery, Bentley takes a pleasure in loading his 
imaginary editor with every species of reproach, which, by 
every one who rejects the miserable assumption, — that is, by 
all mankind, — must immediately be considered as heaped by 
Bentley on Milton himself. In this way the edition, with 
a precipitation worthy of the villanous plan, was hurried 
through the press. 

Had Bentley possessed qualifications for the work; had 
he been gifted with poetic genius, or taste for the beauties 
of poetry, or even sound, sober sense; he might, with his 
woful doctrine of a fraudulent editor, have still wrought out a 
result, a little less despicable. He might have ‘fastened 
judiciously on the unquestionable blemishes of the divine 
work, and modestly proposed his corrections. But he was, 
for a wonderful genius, singularly destitute of capacity for 
the task. Where all mankind but himself beheld gorgeous 
beauties, Bentley saw nothing but the pompous absurdities 
of his fictitious editor. By a singular perversity, he under- 
values the only thing in Milton, which he was able to ap- 
preciate, his affluence of classical allusion; and the passages 
where this is poured forth are the favorite objects of his 
spleen. He seemed desperately set to illustrate his own 
remark in early life, that ‘‘no man was ever written out of 
reputation but by himself,’’ and the united attacks of all his 
adversaries never did half so much, as this doleful edition 
of Milton, not merely to throw suspicion on all his other 
critical labors, but to impair his character as a man of sense. 
Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Milton, speaks of the notion of 
a fictitious editor with singular severity. He calls it ‘‘a sup- 
position rash and groundless, if Bentley thought it true ; and 
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vile and pernicious, if, as is said, he in private allowed it to be 
false.” We should cladly, if our limits permitted, extract the 
whole of what is said of this ill-starred performance in 
Bishop Monk’s work. The painful topic is handled with 
candor and impartiality ; but we dwell upon it with regret, 
and almost wish that dofage could be pleaded in excuse 
for the unhappy performance. We intended to present a 
few specimens of the work, but it is too bad to be quoted. 

Bentley’s character and station were now, as we have 
observed, to be decided by the House of Peers. It was 
an anxious moment, but he was not without friends. Among 
the most able was Lord Carteret, who appears, by literary 
sympathy alone, to have been led to interest himself in 
Bentley’s fortunes. Bentley, on his visits to London, often 
spent an evening with Lord Carteret. One day, old Lady 
Granville, the mother of his Lordship, reproac hed her son 
with keeping the country clergyman, who was with him the 
night before, till he was intoxicated. Lord Carteret denied 
the charge ; upon which the lady replied, that the clergyman 
could not have sung in so ridiculous a manner, unless he had 
been in liquor. The truth of the case was, that the singing, 
thus mistaken by her ladyship, was Dr. Bentley’s endeavour to 
instruct and entertain his noble friend, by reciting Terence, 
according to the true cantilena of the ancients. 

In due time the case was argued with great ability in the 
House of Lords, and a preliminary question was decided 
unfavorably to Bentley ; but the final action of the Peers was 
deferred to another session. They at length decided in 
favor of the visitatorial power of the Bishop of Ely. The 
case was accordingly a second time heard by him, and a 
decree finally pronounced by the Bishop, deposing Bentley 
from the mastership of the College. The intrepid Aristar- 
chus defied the power of the Bishop, and resisted the execu- 
tion of the decree. Application was made to the Court of 
King’s Bench for a mandamus to enforce its execution. New 
technical difficulties were conjured up by the master, who 
contrived to keep the ministers of the law, civil and 
ecclesiastical, at bay, till finally the Bishop died, and all the 
proceedings died with him. 

Just before his cause was remanded by the House of 
Lords to the Bishop of Ely, Bentley planned an edition of 
Homer! His principal object was to reform the versification, 
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the harmony of which is perpetually impaired by open vowels 
and other metrical defects. This was to be accomplished 
by the aid of manuscripts, quotations, and scholiasts, and 
particularly by the introduction of the AZolic digamma. It 
would of course be impossible to enter into the details of 
the curious learning relative to this subject. It is sufficient 
to say, that it is now admitted by scholars, that the AZolic 
digamima was one of the original sixteen Cadinzan letters ; that 
the Homeric poems were probably composed while it was still 
in use ; that from the roughness of its sound or some other 
cause, 4 was gradually disused, sooner in some parts of 
Greece than others, being latest retained in the region where 
the AZolic dialect prevailed. Having wholly dropped out of 
use In Athens, before the poems of Homer were committed 
to writing, they now appear without it. Whether there was any 
traditionary pronunciation which supplied its place in digam- 
mated words, as used by the Tonics and Attics, so as to avoid 
the hiatus now occasioned by its absence, it is in vain to 
inquire. Of this lost digamma, some mention is made by 
the ancient grammarians ; and certain Latin words, like ver, 
vicus, vinum, were understood to represent it, as it existed 
in the Greek words from which they are derived. 

Bentley’s sagacity perceived that the offensive hiatus in 
Homer constantly recurred in the same words, some of which, 
he was led to believe, from the slender accounts we have of 
the A¢olic digamma, were written with that element. By 
trying the experiment of inserting the consonant in all those 
words wherever they occurred in Homer, he found that, in 
a great majority of cases, he succeeded in improving the 
versification. On proceeding to make the same insertion, in 
other words where the metre required support, his success 
was too general to be ascribed to accident, and proved to a 
demonstration the truth of his discovery. “At the same time, 
this restoration of the true orthography of so many words 
enabled him to correct numerous faulty verses, with perfect 
success and certainty. It must be remembered, to the credit 
of Bentley’s sagacity, that this discovery was made, at a 
time, when much less was known of the orthography of the 
Greek than at the present day. Some ancient grammatical 
works have been brought to light, since his time, from which 
we find that several words, written with a digamma by Bent- 
ley, were so used by the primitive Greeks ; and inscrip- 
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tions, discovered in portions of Greece, where it remained 
longest in use, confirm the practice. Sir William Gell found 
an inscription in the territory of Elis, containing the digamma 
seven times in ten lines, and some of the words were those 
marked with a digamma by Bentley. 

Bentley seems to have satisfied himself of the existence of 
this lost letter as early as 1713, but he was not yet prepared 
to announce it to the world. His steady friend, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, having undertaken an edition of Homer, Bentley 
communicated his discovery to him, and one of the last 
notes which Clarke lived to write, being on the sixteenth 
book, related to this subject. This was in 1732, and about 
the same time, in his edition of Milton, in two Greek quota- 
tions the digamma appears, a capital F being made use of to 
represent it. ‘This is about the only thing worth remember- 
ing in Bentley’s Milton. The appearance of this letter, 
rising above the rest of the word, furnished Pope with the 
material for a sarcasm in the well known lines : 

‘¢ While towering o’er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our digamma and o’ertops them ali.” 

In preparing for an edition of Homer, a bold undertaking 
at any age, but truly Herculean for the septuagenarian, he 
went through the two poems from beginning to end, availing 
himself of all the collations to which he had access, and cor- 
recting the text from the citations or references of scholiasts 
and grammarians. The digamma was applied throughout. 
Many lines were happily relieved of their metrical defects ; ; 
many skilfully amended; some subjected to rough treat- 
ment ; many discarded. In short it is, upon the whole, hap- 
PY; that Bentley did not publish his edition. His materials, 
being preserved, remain an illustrious monument of his learn- 
ing “and s sagacity ; and having been liberally imparted to 
Heyne, by the University of Cambridge, have been applied 
to the improvement of the Homeric text, with a more 
cautious judgment than the great critic himself would have 
brought to the task. The reverence with which Heyne 
speaks of Bentley’s copy of Homer marked with his an- 
notations, and the generosity with which he ascribes a 
great share of the value of his edition to the use of Bent- 
ley’s materials, reflect the highest honor on both these 
distinguished scholars, and contrast strongly with the attempts 
of Dawes to derogate from the merit of his master. The 
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reader, who would wish to inform himself more thoroughly on 
this interesting subject, will probably obtain his object from 
the Essay of Mr. Knight on the Greek alphabet, and his 
edition of Homer, and from the Excursuses of Heyne, sub- 
Joined to the nineteenth book of the Iliad, and the authori- 
ties there cited. 

In 1739, Bentley determined to publish an edition of Ma- 
nilius, which he had prepared forty-five years before. 
This difficult and little studied writer was, from early life, a 
great favorite with Bentley. He is reported to have said, 
while yet a young man, that Ovid and Manilius were the only 
Latin writers of wit; an opinion which, when assailed for it by 
the Boyleans, he defended on the authority of Scaliger. 
Deeming the preparation of Homer an object sufficient to 
engross bis time and strength, he committed the care of this 
edition to his nephew Richard. 

Not long after its appearance, Bentley appears to have 
been attacked with palsy. From this period, his literary 
labors seem to have been nearly or quite intermitted. His 
notes on Homer were finished for the press, as far as the sixth 
book of the Iliad, and there abruptly broken off. It was at 
this period, and while the veteran was alike unable to attack 
or defend, that Pope fell upon him in the Dunciad. In 
company with Drs. Clarke and Mead, he is made by the 
satirist to figure by the side of the small Grub-street fry, 
whom Pope took such infinite pains to show he regarded with 
indifference. Bentley’s chief transgression, in Pope’s eyes, 
was his having uttered the judgment, which all after time has 
confirmed, relative to his translation, that it is a beautiful 
poem, but that itis not Homer. For this, and some minor 
offences, after a very cautious approac h, and alternately in- 
serting and suppressing his name in the Dunciad, he came 
down upon the toothless lion, in the last days of his life, 
with all his strength and fury. Unhappily the edition of 
Milton had given too just a provocation. In stimulating and 
assisting this attack of Pope, Warburton, who was able to 
appreciate Bentley’s merit, which Pope was not, bore none 
too Magnanimous a part. 

A very short time before his death, a singular confirmation 
was given of Bentley’s sagacity and learning. Chishull had 
inserted in his Antiquitates Asiatice an inscription from an 
ancient temple of Jupiter, at the entrance of the Euxine. 
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It had been separately copied long before by Wheeler and 

Spon, and Chishull printed the eight elegiac lines of which it 
consisted, in a somewhat correc ted form. Hereupon, Bent- 
ley undertook still farther to correct them, and restore them 
to what he deemed their original condition. These cor- 
rections, having reached Chishull. were partly approved and 
partly rejected by him. It was unquestionably a pretty bold 
procedure to dispute the ocular testimony of two learned 
travellers separately given. In 1731, however, the original 
marble was brought to England, and found, extraordinary as 
the fact seems, to coincide precisely with Bentley’s con- 
jectural emendations ! 

We have now gone through our meagre and imperfect 
sketch of Bentley’s literary labors. Of the real labors of his 
life, his academical controversies, we have said next to no- 
thing, and in this omission we leave the greater part of his 
history untold. In his advanced age, he used to compare 
himself to ‘‘an old trunk, which if you let it alone, will last a 
long time ; but, if you jumble it by moving, will soon fall to 
pieces.’ Tradition in Cambridge has recorded, that he said 
he thought himself likely to live to fourscore, which was 
long enough to read every thing that was worth reading 
adding in his peculiar manner, 

‘* Et tune magna mei sub terris ibit imago.” 

In January 1742, he completed his eightieth year. In 
June, he was still able to discharge some slight official duty ; 
but, about a month afterwards, he was seized with a pleuritic 
fever. He himself suggested, that his case required bleeding ; 
but Dr. Heberden, then a young physician, practising at 
Cambridge, would not venture on that remedy. The illness 
grew more alarming, Dr. Wallis was sent for from Stamford, 
but, before his arrival, the venerable patient had expired. 
Dr. Wallis is said to have expressed regret, that the opinion 
in favor of bleeding had not been complied with. He was 
buried in the College Chapel, and the place of his rest is in- 
dicated by a small square stone, with an inscription setting 
forth nothing but his name, his title as Professor, and the day 
of his death and his age. Even his rank, as Master of the 
College, is suppressed ;—a circumstance which Bishop 
Monk ascribes to the ascendency, in the affairs of the 
College, possessed by his opponents, at the time of his 
decease. 
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We have scarcely alluded to the domestic relations and 
habits of Bentley. He was most happily married. His 
wife conciliated the respect even of her husband’s enemies, 
and is alluded to with kindness in some of their most violent 
attacks. He was singularly fortunate in his children. They 
were three in number, and all that the fondest parent could 
desire. His son, Richard, was remarkably forward, and was 
admitted to Trinity College, under his father’s eye, at the age 
of ten years. The other two children were daughters, of 
whom Joanna, the youngest, was the object of universal 
admiration for her beauty, wit, and accomplishments. She 
is said, from her earliest youth, to have captivated the hearts of 
the young collegians. Bishop Monk observes, with the caution 
due to so delicate a topic, that several hints lead him to infer, 
that this young lady inherited as large a portion of her father’s 
spirit, as could be amiable in so charming a creature. She 
was his favorite child, and, i 1g received from him the 
fondling appellation of Jug in her infancy, she continued to 
be called Jug Bentley, as oe as she remained unmarried. 
Few beauties. even in a University, have ever been so much 
celebrated as this young nymph, and it was her fortune to 
have her praises first sung in her childhood. Byrom, a name 
well known in literary history, when a bachelor of arts at 
Trinity College, wrote for her amusement a pastoral, of 
which she was the Phaebe, which was afterwards inserted in 
the eighth volume of the ‘* Spectator.”” ‘This_ piece is still 
celebrated ; but some sagacious critics have discovered that 
it does not breathe the spirit of real passion ; one doubts that 
Colin was not truly in love with Phoebe, and another has 
discovered that Byrom was not serious in his attempt upon 
Miss Joanna’s heart; but, being a candidate for a fellow- 
ship, took this method of gaining the favor of the father. 
Had they compared the dates they would have found, that, 
when the pastoral appeared, poor little Phoebe was but eleven 
years old. This fascinating lady was the mother of Richard 
Cumberland ; and we know not better how to dispose of the 
entire topic of the domestic character of Bentley, than by 
referring to the beautiful description of it, which is given in 
the sprightly and once much read memoirs of his grandson. 
Did our limits admit, we would extract the passage. 

In declining to enter into a summary of Bentley’s personal 
character, Bishop Monk, with great propriety, assigns, as one 
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reason for this omission, that his passions do not appear 
always to have been under the control, nor his actions under 
the guidance, of Christian principles; that in consequence, 
pride and ambition, the faults to which his nature was most 
exposed, were suffered to run riot without restraint ; and that 
hence proceeded the arrogance, selfishness, obstinacy, and 
oppression with which, it must be confessed, his career was 
disfigured. This is moderately and candidly expressed. 
Bentley was a doctor and professor of divinity, and a theologi- 
cal lecturer, and the master of one of the great nurseries of 
the Christian church. But he led the life of a civilized 
Ishmael. His administration of the College was a long 
lawsuit ; his literary career a great quarrel ; and, in all his 
writings, it would probably be impossible to detect one burst 
of pure, glowing religious sentiment. He was not, however, 
deficient in certain amiable qualities of the heart; and he 
retained, through all his warfare with his associates, the friend- 
ship of some good and great men, — of Newton, of Clarke, 
and of Mead. He handled ably some topics of polemic 
theology, natural and revealed ; but did not, we fear, manifest 
in any part of his course, any portion of the humble spirit of 
practical Christianity. Bishop Monk bestows on him the 
epithet of the Prince of Scholars, and, if we were disposed to 
deny his title to this proud appellation, we should be at a loss 
to say who better deserves it. Of English and continental 
scholars there are hundreds, whose massy tomes contain 
stores of erudition, such as it is, more bulky than is to be 
found in the works of Bentley ; but the remark may be ap- 
plied to almost all of them, which was made by D’Orville of 
de Pauw, —one of Bentley’s revilers, — ‘ex una Bentleii 
pagina plus discere licet, quam ex omni lens quam unquam 
Pavius commaculavit et disperdidit.”’* But it cannot be 
denied by his warmest admirers, that his talent and learning 
were, even in his literary studies, most wofully misapplied. 
Of that small portion of leisure for tranquil study, which bis 
contentious spirit left, the greater part was wasted in prop- 
ping up, with bounilless learning and a tact never surpassed, 
his arbitrary changes in the text of Latin poets. His forte was 
unquestionably | Greek ; ; and though he possessed an acuteness 
of verbal criticism, which has never been equalled, it is 
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greatly to be deplored, that he had not devoted himself to the 
elucidation of the really great questions, that present them- 
selves in the compass of Grecian literature. His Disserta- 
tion on Phalaris, written at the age of thirty-eight, is his 
greatest work. You there see what he might have done. 
All history, chronology, philosophy, geography, as well as 
language, lay open before him. He strikes a ray of light 
from every thing he touches. The corrupted text of 
the lexicographers of the monkish ages, — trashy, mutilated 
scholiasts, — tasteless epitomizers, — are made to furnish in- 
structive quotations from lost authors of the best days, and to 
pour light on important questions of fact. What might not 
Bentley have done with the great Homeric mystery, repro- 
ducing as he did one of the lost characters in which it was writ- 
ten? It is plain, from the passage in the tract against Collins, 
that this grand theme had been revolved in his mind; but, 
from his subsequent silence on a topic so important, we are 
inclined to think, that he saw reason to distrust the accuracy 
of the theory there intimated, at least in the unqualified form, 
in which he seems to have conceived it. The usefulness of 
Bentley was destroyed by the rewards of his labors. The 
promotion that raised him to the head of a college, plunged 
him fathom deep into a troubled sea, where, if his books 
were not absolutely drowned, they were sadly damaged. 
Had a smoother way been opened before him; could he 
have mounted the path of honor unopposed, and redeemed 
his time and talents to tranquil studies, it is not easy for the 
imagination to place bounds to the brilliancy of his career. 
As it is, there is much about his greatness to reconcile hum- 
bler powers and smaller gifts to their peaceful mediocrity ; — 
and we see in the career of Bentley, that, as well in the in- 
tellectual as the active world, the allotments of Providence, 
however unequal they may seem, are distributed with righ- 
teous equity. Who would purchase the honors of Bent- 
ley with his controversies ; who would be the author of the 
Dissertation on Phalaris, pronounced as it is by Bishop Monk 
the most learned work of the Prince of Scholars, if he must 
at the same time be the editor of Bentley’s Milton ? 
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Art. VIII. — 1. On Emulation. By the Rev. J. Emer- 
son. — Annals of Education, Vol. II. p. 355. 


2. Dr. Dwieut on Emuiation. — Annals of Education, 
Vol. VI. p. 108. 

3. Emulation in Colleges. By Warren Burton. — 
Annals of Education, Vol. V. p. 368 


4. Proressor Ropinson’s Account of the German Uni- 
versities. — Biblical Repository, No. 1. 


Few objects are of more importance to a country, than the 
prosperity of its institutions of learning. And to no country 
does this remark apply with greater force than to our own. 
Here public opinion makes the law and the magistrate ; and 
hence whatever controls public opinion, controls ev ery thing. 
It is for this reason, that our colleges and higher seminaries of 
learning are, we apprehend, more vitally connected with the 
public welfare than is ordinarily supposed. There is, probably, 
no period of equal extent in the life of the scholar, or the 
professional man, in which so much is done to store his mind 
with principles, form his character, and instruct him in the 
_ proper use of his mental powers, as the four years of his col- 
lege course. Individual exceptions no doubt there are, 
but they are comparatively few. And in these few, the 
causes of failure to realize the legitimate results of a liberal 
education must, for the most part, be sought in the character 
of the pupil, not in that of the institution. The labors of the 
college manifestly lay broad and deep, in the youthful mind, 
the foundation for that professional eminence which is the 
fruit of riper years. The refined discriminations of criticism, 
the commanding eloquence of the forum and the desk, and 
the profound researches of philosophy, owe something, and, in 
truth, not a little, to the severe and perhaps irksome disci- 
pline of the recitation-room. The connexion is obviously 
most intimate between the successful accomplishment of a 
college education, and the successful discharge of those 
high ‘and varied professional duties to which the student is 
shortly to be called. And hence the destiny of a great country, 

— a country, if judged by the increase of its population, its 
wealth, the extent of its resources, and the demand for every 
kind of professional service, without a parallel in the history of 
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the world, is really, in no small degree, dependent upon the 
condition of our higher seminaries of learning. And hence, 
too, there is reason, above what every one perceives, or is 
willing to admit, for cherishing them with peculiar solici- 
tude. Any thing which can seriously afiect their welfare is 
worthy of the most careful consideration. To watch over 
them with vigilance is the imperative duty of the public. 

The friends of reformation, (without however setting aside 
the good old maxim of Jetting what is well alone,) we are not 
disposed to be offended with those, nor entirely to discour- 
age their efforts, who have labored with commendable dili- 
gence to reform what they have been pleased to consider 
the errors, and sometimes the abuses, of our colleges ; and 
to render them, as is pretended, more conducive to the 
practical business of life. It must be confessed, however, 
and is much to be regretted, that such labors have not 
always been conducted with very enlarged views, either 
of the objects of acacemical instruction or the best means of 
attaining them. ‘The truth is, the public mind, from some 
cause or other, has been for several years in a morbid, rest- 
less, feverish state upon the subject of college education. 
At one moment, the current of opinion is strongly opposed to 
an extended study of the ancient classics ; at another, the 
exact sciences become the subject of relentless proscription ; 
at still another, the abstractions of metaphysics are vehemently 
assailed as a remnant of the scholastic jargon of the dark 
ages. Numberless, in turn, are the reasons for throwing all 
these out of the list of subjects, and for making education 
practical. These efforts of reform may imply a ‘commenda- 
ble zeal, but certainly not according to knowledge. They 
are no doubt well intended, and let ‘this consideration be an 
apology for treating them with respect. 

But it is not in the subjects of study alone that there is need 
of reform. The motives for studying have been subjected to 
a new analysis, and the result is that the principle of emula- 
tion, as it has been called, which, in all former times, has en- 
tered so largely into the business of study and of life, is no 
longer admissible as an incentive to diligence. It is encom- 
passed with dangers, social, moral, and religious. It addresses 
itself to the worst passions and inflames them ; and by the 
desolations which it spreads around, effectually destroys all 
the salutary fruits of knowledge. Its complicated and alarm- 
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ing evils have, from time to time, been held up to the public 
in various discourses and periodicals devoted to the interests 
of education. The special object of these labors seems to be 
the removal of all those honors, and those distinctions in schol- 
arship, which have been conferred as the reward of merit, to 
the end that students may not be tempted to study from im- 
proper motives ; and may not subject themselves and the 
community to the evils, which are conceived to follow such a 
departure from the principles of right conduct. 

We have not been inattentive to the progress of this re- 
form. At first, we viewed it as a misdirected but harmless 
effort to eradicate a principle of action, which is interwoven 
with the very texture of the human mind, and which, of 
course, it is impossible to destroy. But the experience of a 
few years has shown, in this case, what has often been observ- 
ed in others, that the attempt to accomplish what is impossible 
has been attended with serious evil. Sentiments unfavorable 
to distinctions in scholarship and to literary honors, having re- 
ceived the sanction of a few respectable names, have been 
warmly espoused by a certain portion of the students in sev- 
eral of our colleges. Instead of endeavouring, by a diligent 
application to the studies assigned them, to merit honors and 
distinctions, they have wasted, and worse than wasted their 
time, in meetings, discussions, resolves, and petitions intended 
to abolish them. And we fear that, in two or three instances, 
which have fallen under our notice, their efforts have been at- 
tended with more than merited success. And we fear, too, 
that in these cases, on the supposition that evils existed, the 
mode of redress is more to be deprecated than the evils com- 
plained of. Among the ancient Israelites, one of the tokens 
of their greatest degradation was that ‘‘ children should be 
their princes. It is certainly, to say the least, not more 
auspicious to the interests of the public than becoming the 
modesty of youth, for those, who have not yet numbered half 
their teens, to band together in the character of reformers ; 
and to reform too a usage which has stood the test of time, 
and been approved by the wise and good for more genera- 
tions than they have seen years. But in this there is nothing 
wonderful. Reform is the spirit of the age ; and often it de- 
molishes the rampart which time and experience have thrown 
up for the protection of society, merely to show the levelling 
power. ‘The truth is, in colleges as in other communities, 
there are and will be some malcontents ; and there, as else- 
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where, they are clamorous for change ; and there, too, as 
elsewhere, the clamor is apt to begin, not at the head, but with 
some less aspiring member of the body politic, and to pro- 
ceed upwards with a vehemence somewhat proportioned to 
the distance between them. This we take to be the general 
fact. It would be unjust to maintain that there were no excep- 
tions. 

Now we would neither conceal, nor underrate the grievan- 
ces of any portion of the community ; nor would we maintain 
that there is not sometimes in colleges, as elsewhere, just ground 
of complaint in respect both to the principles which are 
adopted, and the manner of carrying them into effect. But 
we do maintain that, in a community where the full benefit 
of enterprise and industry is offered to the acquisition of ev- 
ery competitor, there is a very special connexion between 
discontent and indolence ; between a dissatisfaction with dis- 
tinctions and a consciousness of not deserving them. It is 
not indeed every one who professedly seeks, or would osten- 
sibly be willing to accept of distinctions. Even he, whose 
‘* Jowliness was young ambition’s ladder ’’ *‘ did thrice refuse 
the kingly crown ;”’ but it, alas ! was urged upon him. And 
there have been many others equally humble in their preten- 
sions, who, fortunately for their consistency of character, have 
not been so sorely pressed with honors as was ‘the noble 
Cesar.’ The truth is, and vain is any attempt to disguise 
it, the love of approbation and the love of honorable distinc- 
tion, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, the desire of 
those benefits which this distinction either implies or confers, 
are natural to man; and he who Jabors to suppress or eradi- 
cate them will not be likely very soon to be out of employ- 
ment. 

But, however it may suit the convenience of some to join 
in the proscription of honors and distinctions as unnecessary, 
and as motives of action, unjustifiable ; ; and especially to urge 
their banishment from the halls of instruction ; others, entitled 
to the greatest respect, are sincerely of opinion that such in- 
centives are wrong and dangerous, and that the best inter- 
ests of education call for their discontinuance. The alleged 
consequences of these distinctions are the evils chiefly reler- 
red to in discussions upon ‘the principle of Emulation.’ 
We propose to go somewhat more particularly into the exam- 
ination of this question, with the hope of correcting some mis- 
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apprehensions on the subject, and of arresting the progress 
of an opinion, which, if we are rightly informed, has already 
introduced disaffection and disorder, with their attendant evils, 
into more than one of our respectable colleges. The subject 
presents three questions for consideration. 

1. What is meant by the ‘* principle of Emulation” ; or in 
other words, what is really the principle in discussion ? 

2. Is this principle justifiable as a rule of action ? 

3. Is it expedient to resort to it, as an incentive to dili- 
gence in the discipline and government of colleges ? 

These questions, we suppose, embrace all which is materi- 
ally concerned in its issue. 

I. The principle of Emulation, so called, has been defined 
‘*the desire of surpassing others.’’ In defence of this asa 
principle of action, we have nothing to offer. Nor do we 
suppose that any one charged with the instruction of youth 
would be justified in urging upon his pupils the adoption of a 
principle, which had so little to recommend it. Nor do we be- 
lieve that it is urged as a motive to exertion by any respecta- 
ble teacher. If this be really what is meant by the principle 
of Emulation as applied to this subject, no one could treat it 
with less respect than ourselves. But this definition seems 
not to have been satisfactory. It has been amended thus ; 
*¢ the desire of surpassing others for the sake of the pleasure of 
surpassing them.’’ We are still less disposed to enter the 
lists in defence of Emulation understood in this sense. Nor is 
it the mere definition of a term that we are to discuss. We 
are to examine into the legitimacy of an important principle of 
action. And here we cannot but remark, that so far as our ob- 
servation goes, all those, who have come before the public with 
views adverse to its use, have erred in their notions of the real 
principle in discussion. They have first called it Emulation, 
and have then resorted to the jus et norma loquendi, to fix the 
meaning of the term. We shall take the liberty of pursuing 
a different course. | Without further troubling our readers or 
ourselves with a mere matter of nomenclature, we shall en- 
deavour to ascertain the principle by examining the actual 
circumstances of the case. 

From time immemorial, it has been the practice in almost 
all institutions of learning, in all countries, to confer some mark 
of distinction upon successful scholarship. Such a practice is as 
old at least as the time of Herodotus and the Olympic games ; 
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and it has obtained in every succeeding age, in which scholar- 
ship has been held in the least estimation. As it respects 
our own colleges, this principle has been recognised and acted 
upon from the beginning. The conferring of literary de- 
grees was originally intended to certify on the part of the recip- 
ient a large and bona fide proficiency in liberal studies. They 
do still guarantee a proficiency in literature and science not un- 
worthy of respect, and we trust of great value. But it must be 
confessed, that they do not now imply all that the friends of a 
high order of scholarship could desire. If with us, as in Ger- 
many, degrees were restricted to those who pass the ordeal of 
an extended and rigid examination before men of tried abilities, 
it might obviate the necessity of any other stimulus to exertion. 
But the practice of conferring degrees on easy terms is of too 
long standing to be readily changed. With us, degrees are not 
distinctions. For the purpose, * howev er, of encouraging dili- 
gence and rewarding merit, a system of honors and distinc- 
tions was long ago established by all our older institutions, and 
has with few exceptions been adopted by the younger, intended 
to mark the first, second, third, and, in some instances re- 
moter grades of scholarship. In some few instances special 
prizes have been established, for the reward of excellence in 
some particular department ; and, in most cases, Literary So- 
cieties exist, in which a selection of members, based upon 
scholarship, is made from each successive class. ‘The hope 
and desire of these distinctions are, as is well known, with 
here and there an exception, powerful incentives to exertion. 
Now let it be particularly observed, that no teacher so far 
as we know, ever holds up to his pupils the mere fact of being 
distinguished, or of attaining to a superiority, as a motive of 
action. Nor would we willingly think so poorly of any stu- 
dent capable of attaining eminence, as to suppose that he 
could be influenced by so narrow a view of the subject. So 
far as the institution is concerned, the honor or distinction is 
intended to be strictly a reward of merit. This is the true 
and only light in which it can be viewed. There is, so far as 
we are informed, no investigation into the motives of the stu- 
dent, nor would the motives, if known, at all alter the fact as 
to his diligence, good behaviour, or superior proficiency ; and 
it is in consideration of these substantial realities, not the 
varying motives which have been instrumental in attainin 
them, that the honor is awarded. So far and no further is the 
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institution concerned. This arrangement is left to produce its 
natural effect upon the mind of the student. In what way it 
will operate upon each particular member of a college, it is 
impossible to determine. The presumption beforehand is 
that it would operate as a strong stimulant to exertion ; and 
from long observation, we are well assured of the fact, that it 
does so. If we descend to a more minute inquiry, as to the 
precise motive by which students are actuated in view of hon- 
ors and distinctions, we think it will be found to be not the 
mere distinction, northe mere attainment of an honor, but the 
important good which these either guarantee, or imply. That 
good may consist in personal advantages ; such for instance as 
the means of an easy and comfortable living, the acquisition of 
wealth and its attendant enjoyments, the pleasures of knowl- 
edge, of a cultivated intellect, and arefined taste ; — or it may 
consist in an increased ability to promote the welfare of others, 
and to advance the best interests of the human race. In the 
mind of the student, (we must of course be understood to speak 
of the thing generally,) the honors and distinctions are sim- 
ply the means of attaining ends ulterior to themselves. By 
the principle of Emulation, then, so far as this question is con- 
cerned, must be meant the desire of securing those benefits 
and advantages, which naturally belong to superiority in 
knowledge, virtue, and abilities. 'This, if such we may call 
it, is the principle in discussion. As the student looks for- 
ward into life and contemplates the prospect before him, his 
first object is to merit and secure, on leaving his Alma Mater, 
an honorable distinction among his associates. This being 
done, he enters upon professional studies, or upon the more 
immediate business of life, with the advantage of a good pre- 
paration and a favorable introduction to the public. This we 
believe is the true statement of the case. So far as the prin- 
ciples of morality are concerned, it is precisely the same as 
being actuated by the hope of reward. It may be said that this 
reward implies distinction, that what one gains another must 
lose, and thus one is built up by the destruction of another. 
But it must be admitted that this does not alter the principle. 
Moreover, this distinction is only the distinction of merit, 
which is equally implied in all cases of reward whatever. 
The disadvantage which may incidentally, or even necessarily, 
accrue to others, is chargeable, not surely upon the successful 
competitor, but upon the nature of things. And it may be 
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that this kind of disadvantage forms an important part of the 
great disciplinary scheme of the present world, and is there- 
fore a thing from which we may derive improvement, but 
against which all objections are vain. The hope, then, ofa 
reward, of a substantial benefit, not that of an empty distinc- 
tion or a worthless superiority, is the incentive to diligence in 
the case before us. 

II. If these remarks are well founded, we fear that any 
extended discussion of the question, whether this is a justt- 
fiable principle of action, will be deemed a work of superer- 
ogation. We shall therefore be brief. But to prevent 
misapprehension, let it be distinctly borne in mind that we 
are not now endeavouring to determine what is the best pos- 
sible motive of action, nor does our argument involve any 
comparison of the merit of different motives. The simple 
and only question is, whether the one proposed is justifiable. 

1. It is sanctioned by revealed religion. The scripture 
commands us to love the Lord our God with all our hearts. 
This, beyond all doubt, is our first and highest duty. But is 
there no hope of a reward, that is, of a special good, resulting 
to ourselves, from keeping this command? ‘The same au- 
thority which revealed the command, has assured us that 
obedience brings along with it the highest possible happiness 
of which we are capable ; and what is more to the purpose, 
the very object of this assurance is, to urge us, by the con- 
sideration of our highest interest, to the performance of our 
duty. The quotation of particular passages of scripture in 
illustration of this fact, is unnecessary. It appears on almost 
every page of revelation. 

2. This principle is sanctioned by the whole course of 
God’s present moral government. Thus for instance, com- 
petence is the reward of industry and frugality in the common 
affairs of life, and the attainment of this competence is the 
chief incentive to the practice of these virtues. Approbation 
is the natural consequence and reward of generosity, kindness, 
and benevolence ; and very few, we fancy, have attained to such 
an exalted pitch of virtue, such an entire devotion to abstract 
right and duty, as not to feel desirous of securing the ap- 
probation of the wise and good. Public confidence is the 
reward of faithful public service, and this confidence is a 
natural object of desire ; and we cannot but think that, in 
all these cases, it was intended by the great framer of our 
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moral constitution, that these fixed and known consequences 
should operate upon us, as incentives to the performance of 
our duties. This principle is so palpable and so pervading, 
that further illustration is needless. Whoever wishes to see 
it developed with profound and masterly skill, may consult 
the first part of the Analogy of Religion to Nature. 

3. As a third reason we may add, that this principle is in- 
separable from the present condition of human nature. The 
love of approbation is coeval with the dawn of intelligence. 
It is inherent in the constitution of the being, and can no more 
be removed or suppressed, than the desire of good. At 
mature age it is subjected to the control of reason and con- 
science as all other desires are ; but it still exists, and, under 
this control, plays a most important part in the changing 
scenes of life. Who needs be told that the hope of reward 
and the desire of future good, flow out with every pulsation of 
the youthful heart ? And who does not know, that the princi- 
ples of action inherent in the youthful constitution, grow with 
its growth and strengthen with its strength, subject only to the 
modification of new conditions, and directed more wisely to 
the purposes, of life’ No doubt we may imagine a being 
never conscious of the love of approbation, never animated 
by the hope of reward, never quickened in his powers of ac- 
tion by the desire of ameliorating his condition. But such is 
not the human being, nor one fitted for the appointed sphere 
of human activity. Discard this class of motives, and what 
would be manifestly the result? The hum of industry would 
soon die away ;_ the plough would stand still im the furrow, 
the reaper lie down in the field, the loom and the spindle 
would cease their motion, the stately ship would crumble in 
the dock, and the restless activity of business would give place 
to universal lethargy. Paralysis would seize on every branch 
and member of the social system. Man would be unfitted 
for the task most clearly assigned him in the present world. 

Fyrom all these considerations we conclude, that the hope of 
reward is justifiable as a principle of action. The title to 
a reward is not rendered null and void by endeavouring to 
secure it, and the morality, which requires that it should be 
so, must proceed upon a principle nowhere recognised in 
the code of revelation. 

III. We are prepared, then, to inquire in the third place, 
whether it is expedient to resort to this principle of action in 
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the discipline and government of colleges. The discussion 
under this branch of the subject must be somewhat extended. 
Several important considerations evince, in our opinion, the 
expediency of this course. 

1. We remark, first, that from the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, there is need of some strong, some controlling in- 
centive to diligence and good behaviour. Students in our “col- 
leges are, for the most part, of an age peculiarly critical as it 
respects the formation of habits. Youth is proverbially giddy, 
thoughtless, and rash ; and no period of youth is more strongly 
marked by the outcropping of those qualities than that in which 

a college course is crdinarily begun. The spirits are then 
heaves, the passions are predominant ; the love of nov- 
elty, of change and adventure, are the prominent characteris- 
tics of this period of life. Upon the then new and fertile soil, 
every thing shoots forth with luxuriance, and very special 
care is necessary in order to check the srowth of what is nox- 
ious and useless, and to cherish what is salutary and valuable. 
Add, moreover, that at the time of entering college, youth 
are just freed from the wholesome and needful restraints of 
parental authority. Notions of independence and self-control 
are but too apt to verge on the dangerous extreme. Men, aided 
by maturity of judgment and reason, and taught by large ex- 
perience in the aflairs of life, do not always turn liberty to the 
best account ; much less is it to be expected of boys, when 
first left to act for themselves, and placed in circumstances 
which call for prudence and discretion. The transition from 
the paternal roof, where the eyes of an anxious father are sel- 
dom withdrawn from the object of his warmest affections and 
fondest hopes ; and from the school-room, where the personal 
presence of the master frowns upon the idle, urges forward 
the loiterer, cheers the industrious, and rebukes the wayward; 
to the halls of the college, where personal superintendence is 
but occasional, where habits of self-government to a consider- 
able extent are presupposed, and where the time of the pupil 
must be left in a great measure to his own disposal ; — this 
transition we say is great, and to very many whose characters 
and principles of action are not previously formed, it is a 
transition fatal to industry, to virtue, to the fairest promises of 
untried youth. And hence is there need of some controlling 
principle of action placed in the hands of the teacher, which 
may operate as a safeguard in this period of danger. 
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2. We remark further, that as young men at this age need 
the influence of some strong incentive to diligence and good 
behaviour, so they are peculiarly susceptible of being influ- 
enced by the hope of reward and of honorable distinction. 
This arises from the very nature and circumstances of the 
case. Manhood looks around, before and after, with watch- 
ful care; old age looks backward and lingers upon the 
past ; but youth looks forward, its gaze is fixed upon the 
future, it is naturally aspiring. The physical powers are then 
fast reaching perfection, the intellect is just beginning to re- 
pose with confidence on its own energies, the imagination 
paints the scenes of future achievement with all the vivid col- 
oring of reality, and the passions, ardent and impetuous, prompt 
to deeds of deathless fame. Under these circumstances the 
love of approbation, the hope of reward, the desire of honor- 
able distinction, will be found among the most powerful incen- 
tives to action which can be addressed to the young. And is 
it not justifiable, expedient, and wise, to seize the opportunity 
to turn them to good account ? May we not conclude, with a 
good degree of confidence, that it was intended that we should 
avail ourselves of these natural and indestructible elements of 
the human mind, peculiarly prominent in youth, to shape and 
guide the course of that perilous age? For ourselves we 
cannot but think, that this peculiar fitness should vindicate the 
propriety of a practice, which seems to be founded in nature. 

3. A third consideration, evincing the expediency of the 
measure in question, is the fact, that it serves materially to 
increase the influence of the teacher over his pupils. We 
here take it for granted that this is a desirable end, an impor- 
tant object ; and we take it for granted, too, that teachers 
in colleges are generally such persons as, from their age, 
discretion, virtue, and intelligence, are fitted to exert, in every 
respect, a salutary influence over those committed to their 
care. It scarce need be remarked, that the business of 
government is at all times responsible, often difficult ; but 
in no case is it more responsible, or more difficult, than in the 
government of colleges. Its responsibleness arises from the 
momentous consequences which must follow successful or un- 
successful discipline. ‘The youth, who constitute the inmates 
of the college, are destined shortly to figure in the various 
walks of professional life. They are to stand in the high 
places of the community. They are to become the accredit- 
ed advisers of the great mass of the people, in matters touch- 
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ing their highest temporal and spiritual concerns. ‘To them 
will the public look for example and precept. Their influ- 
ence, often silent and unperceived and difficult to trace, will 
yet be widely diffused, nay, all-pervading. It will affect 
even the discipline and amusements of the nursery ; it will 
direct the order and instruction of the public schools ; it will 
speak to listening multitudes from the desk ; it will frame the 
law in the hall of legislation, and on the bench expound it and 
pronounce its sentence. The forms of social intercourse, the 
policy of trade, the maxims of morality, the supreme tribunal 
of republics, public opinion, will all feel its presence. Such, 
without exaggeration, is the character of that influence. How 
responsible is the business of forming the principles and 
moulding the character of those, who are destined to wield it! 
He, who governs the college well, who, aside from the intel- 
lectual discipline actually imparted, makes it the school of 
wakeful industry, of sound morals, of amiable deportment, of 
generous purposes and laudable ambition, confers upon soci- 
ety one of the richest blessings, which fall within the compe- 
tence of man to bestow. But this task is by no means easy. 
He who governs the college must contend with all the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of parental government, without 
the natural means of the parent to overcome them. He stands, 
it is true, in loco parentis, but parental authority when thus 
transferred loses much of its peculiar efficacy. ‘This efficacy 
in fact is not transferable. By the laws of nature, it is vested 
inalienably in the parent. In addition to this disadv antage of 
the derived authority, as the youthful community increases, is 
the necessity increased of stricter discipline and more effec- 
tive means of control. The college officer is, indeed, armed 
with the authority of law ; but it is not the law of the civil 
magistrate, nor is it expected that it will be executed in the 
same manner and on the same principles. Personal influence 
after all is his most effectual means of preserving order, and 
of securing diligence and good behaviour on the part of his pu- 
pils. It is, therefore, a matter of sound policy to make that in- 
fluence as commanding as possible. And in order to this, we 
must concentrate, as far as may be, in his hands, and place at 
his disposal, all those incentives to action, which are most 
powerful with the young. 

4. We must advert to still another consideration, of too 
much importance to be overlooked in the decision of this 
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question. It is the relation which students sustain to the public 
as candidates for patronage. _In this point of view, the propri- 
ety of college honors and distinctions, will appear, if we mis- 
take not, in a strong light, whether we consider the rights of 
the student, or those of the public. Can any pretend that the 
student is not justly entitled to the distinction, which by dili- 
gence, good behaviour, and proficiency, he has fairly earned ? 
Is there any thing which can more properly and justly be 
called his own, than his reputation as a scholar? Is there any 
thing more dear, or more valuable to him? Nay more, is 
there any thing, save a good conscience, which ought to be 
more valued? ‘To many a young man, destined to be the 
ornament and pride of his country, the literary reputation 
which he brings from the seat of learning stands in the 
lace of a patrimony. It is his inheritance, secured to him not 
by the laws of the land, but by the common consent of man- 
kind. Take from him this reputation, and you leave him, in 
every sense of the word, poor indeed. Might we not with 
as much justice deprive him of his legal possessions in houses 
and lands, as deprive him of what is no less his, the reputation 
on which alone he relies for an introduction to honorable and 
useful employment? So far as the question of right is concern- 
ed, we confess that we can see no difference between the 
cases. The matter of fact is, that such a distinction actually 
exists ; within the limited circle of academic intercourse, it is 
acknowledged, and cannot but be acknowledged so long as the 
sentiment of justice and the approval of merit remain inherent 
in the human breast. It will be said, perhaps, that this very 
fact completely obviates the necessity of the usage for which 
we are contending ; that it renders any other distinction need- 
less and uncalled for. It is certainly true, that under all ordi- 
nary circumstances merit will sooner or later find its own level. 
But why should obstacles be thrown in its way ?) Why should 
it be knowingly and voluntarily thrown in the back ground, and 
doomed repeatedly to struggle into notice, before it can realize 
the benefits to which it has long been entitled? We most 
frankly affirm that we know not by what principle of morals, 
or what obligation of conscience, or what maxim of a just and 
sound policy, we are called upon to withhold a public declar- 
ation of that distinc tion, which already exists in fact, and 
which, in point of justice, is as fairly due as the w ages of labor. 
But the community has some interest, and we think some 
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rights, in thismatter. The services of educated men are a 
kind of public property, in constant demand. They, who by 
their public acts, and their liberality, have established and pa- 
tronized our seminaries of learning, have certainly acquired 
some right to enjoy the fruit of them. And with respect to 
those, who have received the benefit of a liberal education, 
and present themselves as candidates for patronage, there is 
an undoubted right, on the part of the public, to inquire into 
their qualifications, to ask for testimonials, and to receive them. 
In this point of view, the awarding of a distinction, or the con- 
ferring of an honor, is no other than a testimony to the pub- 
lic respecting the character and qualifications of the recipient. 

So far as any principle worth the naming is concerned, what 
is the difference between a public honor and a private certifi- 
cate signed by the officers of instruction? Hf the honor is not 
justifiable, or is inexpedient, the same must be true of the 
certificate. It may seem a little incongruous (possibly we 
may not be duly informed on the subject) that those who are 
most strenuously opposed to distinctions do not feel any em- 
barrassment in asking for private letters of recommendation, 
nor any reluctance in accepting such as award to them their 
full measure of merit ; nor have they, on such occasions, mani- 
fested the slightest misgivings on account of any injustice 
thereby done to others equally meritorious. We do not men- 
tion this in order to censure, but only to remark the incongru- 
ity, and show how difficult it is to avoid in practice a princi- 
ple, which is founded in nature. It often becomes apparent, in 
the very measures which we are adopting to suppress it. If 
then, it is right and proper to give a private testimonial, we 

cannot discern wherein it is wrong to award a public honor. 
And if the community is entitled to require the former as a 
condition of public service, they are no less entitled to the 
convenience and benefit of the latter in respect to the same 
service. 

Nor ought the rights of the institution itself to be entirely 
overlooked. It has a large interest at stake. Its prosperi- 
ty depends very much upon its reputation, and this again 
depends very much upon the character and scholarship 
of those who have received the benefits of its instruction, 
and who will be understood, in the community at large, 
to represent its merits as a seat of liberal education. 
Now the institution has, we think, some right to say who 
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shall be its representatives, and how far, and in what re- 
spects they shall represent its claim to public patronage. 
This it might be expected to do, we grant, by the degrees 
which it confers. But the difficulty on this point, has 
already been the subject of remark. ‘The usage of con- 
ferring degrees upon slight examinations, is of too long 
standing, and too general, to be easily changed. If they 
were restricted to those who have really merited well as schol- 
ars and men, they would answer all the purposes, or nearly 
all the purposes, of honors and distinctions. As things are, 
the security of the institution must be sought in the proper 
distribution of the latter. 

So much for the expediency of continuing the use of 
literary honors and distinctions, as incentives to diligence 
and good behaviour, in our seminaries of learning. It is 
easy, however, to foresee that objections will be urged 
against our conclusion. We will endeavour to meet them 
fairly. 

1. The most weighty objection which to our knowledge 
has been urged, is, that distinctions in scholarship hold 
up to the pupil an improper motive to exertion. ‘This has 
been anticipated, and we hope satisfactorily answered, in 
treating the second general question proposed. 

2. The next, in point of importance, which has fallen 
under our notice, is, that the system necessarily leads to 
strife, heart-burnings, and envy, among those who ought 
rather to be encouraged to pursue their “studies in harmony 
and love. As to the matter of fact, this may sometimes be 
so, and is certainly much to be deplored. But whence 
comes the necessity of it?) Is any one really obliged to be 
envious at the success of his associates? Is it so, that 
generous, high-minded youth, cannot witness the reward of 
merit without heart-burnings and animosities? We believe 
that a large majority of those who are candidates for dis- 
tinction, would spurn the imputation as a libel upon their 
characters. We have known too many instances of unin- 
terrupted friendship and intimacy between competitors for 
the first honors, to believe that the evil alleged is at all a 
necessary one. ‘The truth is, these are passions which 
disfigure the fair features of human nature. They find no 
peculiar nutriment in literary distinctions. It is their nature 
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to be awakened and inflamed by all honors, and all dis- 
tinctions, which are alien to the individual in whose 
bosom is fixed their own dark and gloomy abode. The 
wealth of the merchant, the popularity of the statesman, 
and the office of the magistrate, are as much the subjects 
of envy, to some portions of the community, as the literary 
distinctions of the scholar. If we are to condemn and 
remove every thing which can become the occasion of envy, 
the reform of the world is but just begun. It must proceed, 
till radicalism, and agrarianism, have reduced society, as 
far as the immutable differences in things will permit, to a 
dead and barren level. And even then, (which shows the 
folly of the project,) the evil would still exist; for distinctions 
are inevitable, and those of nature are often as invidious as 
those of society. When human skill has attained such 
compass and perfection, as to make every tree grow to the 
same size, and every blossom wear the same hue, then, and 
not till then, may all those distinctions be removed, which 
rankle in the bosom of envy. We might suggest another 
mode of correcting the evil, which would be quite as effica- 
cious, and much more in harmony with those just principles 
of moral duty, which it becomes all men to honor. We 
would endeavour to eradicate the venom, not depopulate the 
earth to prevent its mischief. 

3. Another objection deserving of some notice is, that 
equal justice cannot be extended to all; that conferring 
distinctions upon some will operate to the injury of others. 
This, it is said, will arise in part, from the extreme difficulty, 
perhaps impossibility, of determining the exact claims of 
different candidates, and in part, from the difficulty of fixing 
upon a system of distinctions exactly to mieet them. As 
to the former, we readily admit the difficulty alleged. But 
what is the inference? that injustice must follow a decision? 
We grant that it may, not that it must. And another 
inference from the same fact, much more important, is, 
that where any injustice really exists, it must, from the 
very nature of the case, be so small in its amount, so trivial, 
that its existence cannot be certainly known. It must, 
after the loudest.complaint, really remain doubtful whether 
there was any just ground for it. So that practically, we 
cannot but think that this part of the objection, to borrow 
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the language of the older mathematicians, is in “a vanishing 
state.’ As to the difficulty of meeting the various claims, 
so as to award distinctions in the precise ratio of merit, it 
generally cannot be done. But in a case which admits 
of degrees, shall we abandon the end altogether, because 
we cannot attain it perfectly? The same objection in full 
force, lies against the enactment of penal laws, and the 
administration of justice throughout the world ; but weighed 
against the benefits received, notwithstanding this defect, 
it sinks into insignificance. So we think it must, on mature 
reflection, in the case before us. 

4. And finally, it is said that by encouraging numbers to 
hope for what few can actually obtain, many must suffer 
a disappointment, which will operate seriously to their 
disadvantage in future life. To this we reply, that the 
honorable appointments need not be, and generally are not, 
very few, compared with the number of pupils. But we 
cannot be supposed to be answerable for the usages of 
each particular institution, nor for the effect of that usage 
on each particular individual. But to illustrate the principle 
of the objection, let us select a_ case every way favorable 
to the views of the objector. One of the competitors for 
the first honor fails in his object, supposing the honor 
merely to be his object. ‘This disappointment may occasion 
a temporary depression of feeling, nothing more. How is 
he injured by the competition? Will he come less honora- 
bly, and less advantageously before the community, for 
having entered the lists, and shown that he was anxious 
to try “his ability, and reluctant to fall back into the ranks 
of mere mediocrity without a trial? Will his increased 
acquisitions, his habits of vigorous study, be the less valuable, 
because another has surpassed him? ‘The very failure does 
him infinitely more credit, than the listlessness and apathy 
which would have declined the contest. We can see but 
very small probability of any serious injury from this source. 
The experience of the past, we believe, lends no support to 
any fears which may exist on this point. 

These, so far as we have been able to ascertain them, 
are the objections which have been most frequently, and 
most strongly urged against the system of college honors. 
With what justice they have been urged, and how far they 
have now been obviated, our readers must judge. 
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We might here dismiss the subject; but it seems ap- 
propriate to refer more particularly to the antiquity and 
prevalence of the practice of conferring some mark of 
distinction upon successful scholarship. We have alread 
remarked that it was as old as the Father of History, and 
the Olympic games. It is well known, that contests in 
poetry and eloquence were among the objects of attraction 
at those national festivals; nor is it difficult to credit re 
assertion, that the desire of bearing off the olive-wreath, 
those splendid occasions, contributed in no small fuse 
to the unrivalled refinement and elegance of Grecian litera 
ture; a literature, which at this moment is, and for ages 
has been, studied, and admired, and imitated throughout the 
civilized world. ‘The history of education in modern Europe 
bears ample testimony to the importance of literary honors, 
as incentives to diligence. In the English universities, to 
receive a degree of Bachelor of Arts, among the oi nodhot, 
means little more, than that three years have “been passed in 
idleness, dissipation, and mischief. It is little more than 
a mere nominal affair, and holds out no motive to exertion. 
But it is far otherwise with the university honors. ‘These 
(we speak now more particularly of Cambridge) belong 
as is probably known to the most of our readers, to three 
classes, denominated Wranglers, Senior Optimes, and Jun- 
tor Optimes. On the final examination in the Senate-house, 
from fifteen to twenty are assigned to each of these classes, 
and numbered in the order of s scholarship. ‘The examinations 
for these honors embrace all the higher and more difficult 
branches of classical literature and the exact sciences; and 
are conducted with a severity, at which, in this country, 
all our college fraternities would stand aghast; the stu- 
dent being required, for instance, with nothing but pen, 
ink, and paper, to translate a passage of Shakspeare, se- 
lected at pleasure, into Greek ‘Tragic Jambics, or to 
solve one of the most complicated and thorny problems 
of the Infinitesimal Calculus. But, in proportion to the 
severity of the task, is the importance and honor of success. 
The same general system obtains at Oxford, where we are 
assured, on respectable authority, that “the great spring 
which moves and invigorates the whole is emulation.” 
We hazard nothing in the assertion, that without this system 
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of honors, or something equivalent, the Fénglish universities 
could never have become, nor could they long remain, what 
they now are, the pride and boast of England. Would that 
the sentence of proscription against half her sons no longer 
stained their annals! 

In the German universities, the examinations for the 
lowest degree conferred, that of Doctor of Philosophy, 
partake of the same sev erity and extent, as those for honors 
in the English. The students collected together from all 
arts of Europe, and we may add, the world, are entirely 
free from all university discipline. “hey enjoy all the 
freedom of citizens. There is no reproof. for irregularity, 
no censure for neglect. Under this state of things, it may 
well be asked, and well deserves to be considered, by what 
means that untiring diligence, and that thorough scholarship, 
which characterize the great ‘body of the German students, 
are secured? Is it owing to any felicitous peculiarity in the 
genius of German youths? Or is it owing to the inspiring 
example, the stirring exhortation, and personal influence of 
learned professors? ‘To neither; but to the simple fact that 
no student is admitted to a degree, or to any employment, 
hardly to teach the rudiments of classical learning in the 
lowest Gymnasia, without sustaining the most rigid exam- 
inations on all the branches of a university education. ‘The 
chief secret,” says Professor Robinson, who evidently exam- 
ined the subject with much care, ‘‘ lies in the direct power 
of government over all places of honor and profit, in the 
general requisition of a university education, as a sine qua 
non preparation for every public station ; and lastly, and 
principally, in the fact, that no one is even then admitted 
into any profession, nor to hold any office whatever, without 
being first subjected to two, and sometimes three, severe 
examinations. Here is the strong hold of the government 
upon the students, and the main secret of the diligence 
and good behaviour of the latter.” Degrees there operate 
precisely as college honors do elsewhere. With no high 
incentives to diligence, in the form of literary honors and 
degrees, awarded not as a matter of course, but only on the 
most ample proof of real scholarship; honors and degrees, 
which at once introduce the recipient to the favorable 
notice of the public, and open before him the most eligible 
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walks of life; is it to be supposed, that those foreign uni- 
versities could ever have achieved what they have done, with 
so much honor to themselves, and advantage to the world ? 
And is it to be believed, that institutions abroad, or at 
home, without any such incentives, may safely rely upon 
the student’s sense of propriety, and his love of knowledge, 
for the full performance of those toilsome duties which 
devolve upon him? ‘The notion is utterly futile. It has 
no foundation in the ample history of man. Ease and 
enjoyment, not labor and self-denial, are congenial to his 
nature. Some strong incentive, something over and above 
a thirst for knowledge, and a sense of propriety, is absolutely 
necessary to summon the latent energies of his mind to 
action, and insure that diligence, and that vigorous concen- 
tration of effort, which lie at the foundation of all high 
attainments in literature and science. ‘That necessary in- 
centive is found, as we think, and as we have endeavoured 
to show, in the proper distribution of college honors and 
distinctions. 

Such, in conclusion, are our views of the important sub- 
ject whic +h we have ventured to discuss. ‘The principle 
of emulation, that is, the desire of those benefits and 
advantages, which naturally belong to superiority in knowl- 
edge, virtue, and abilities, is founded in nature ; it is justifia~ 
ble as a rule of action, being recognised and sanctioned 
by revealed religion, and by the whole course of God’s 
present moral government; it is, for the reasons stated, 
highly expe dient to resort to it, as an incentive to dilizence 
in the discipline and government of colleges. We cannot 
therefore, but hope, that those, who are charged with the 
management of our literary institutions, will be slow to 
abolish a practice, which, based upon the most obvious 
dictates of reason and common sense, has in all former times 
done so much to elicit the powers of the youthful mind, 
and advance the interests of sound learning. 
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Arr. 1X.— The Library of American fiography, con- 
ducted by Jarep Sparks, Vol. VI. Soston. Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co. 1836. 16mo. pp. 353. 


THe present volume of the ‘* Library of American Biog- 
raphy” fully sustains the reputation of that very useful 
and popular work. 

It consists of three parts. ‘The first is a_ brief memoir 
of that eminent lawyer and orator, WVilliam Pinkney of 
Maryland, by Henry Wheaton, now our Mlinister Resident 
in Berlin. Its materials are chiefly drawn, as the author 
announces in a note, from his larger work, published 
in 1826, entitled ‘‘Some Account of the Life, Writings, 
and Speeches of William Pinkney,” and from an article on 
that work, in the twenty-fourth volume _ of our Journal. 
Having treated the subject of Mr. Pinkney’s life and genius 
at such length before, we have nothing now to say, except 
that Mr. Wheaton, in the preparation of the present sketch, 
has manifested his characteristic good sense and good taste, 
and made a valuable contribution to our means of con- 
venient access to an acquaintance with an illustrious man. 

The second part, a Life by Professor Channing of Cam- 
bridge, of his grandfather, William Ellery, member of the 
Continental Congress for Rhode island, and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, is a truly delightful composi- 
tion. It actually practises on us the bewildering delusion 
of making us feel as if we had known the man. Noone 
whom we ever did know, resembles him at all points; but 
he remains as perfect an idea in our minds, as if it was an 
idea obtained by personal familiarity, instead of reading. 
Every trait is individual. Every touch is’ graphic. The 
character is that of an upright, true-hearted, unpretending, 
energetic man; ambitious of no distinctions, but calm, pru- 


dent, and resolved in all exigencies ; followed by a confidence 
which the silent influence of desert has won, and not any 
care to attract regard; and always making 
of life, for himself and others. ‘This it is, im a general way 
of description. But the phases, in 
and dispositions are manifested, are all its own, 


the very best 


which these qualities 
and brought 
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out in the memoir with such nature and life, that the outline 


is cut, as if with steel, on the memory. 


Wee 


annot, of 


course, follow the writer in this felicitous narration of ote 
that tadtvtdualiins a character. We must content ourselves 
with extracting the following beautiful paragraphs on the 


true dignity of old age. 


‘¢ It remains to speak of him in his closing years. 
supposed, that we are entering upon a distinct era, in which, 
though he mayd@still be recognised, he must yet be materially 
changed ; that his course must be henceforth downward ; and 
that, with the general feeling of tenderness and veneration for 


a) 


It may be 


the old, we have now only to observe the decay of what we may 
have admired in itsstrength. Such an anticipation, with respect 
to the aged, is so common, as to be thought natural. 


all that has been written of old age, is its true 


But, after 


value, and the 


character it may and ought to possess, enough considered ? Some 
speak of a man in years as an object of condescending admira- 
tion, that he should have lived so long ; and he, in turn, may be 
pleased with this distinction, and even live the longer for it, as if 


to protract and augment the honor. 


‘‘ Sometimes, we make old age picturesque, with its wintry 
snows and reposing apathy. ‘The harvest is ended, the earth is 
Or it is a noble pile, 


sealed; there is to be no more growth. 


time- honored, time-worn, and falling into slow decay. 
to be no more splendor or cheerfulness, no more of life as it has 


been, within those walls. Or, again, 


we make old 


There is 


age senti- 


mental. It is passively and gr ate fully receiv ing cheerful tendance 


from the young; it is patiently recounting 


its experience, and 


distilling its long-treasured wisdom ; and the children are cath- 
ered round the bed of the patriarch for his blessing. 
these the best lights and positions in which we may look on those, 
who are approaching the appointed boundaries of time ? 

‘‘ There is yet another view of age, in which it appears as a 


highly moral and intellectual state of man. 
that the senses have lost much of their 
ination, now freed from distracting excitement, 


And are 


It may be granted 


quickness ; ; but the i imag- 


is as able and 


disposed as ever to shape anew the materials they have supplied, 
either for its own solace and delight, or for the beautiful expres- 
sion of thought and emotion. At the very season when mere 
animal existence is less a blessing, and the animal spirits have 
almost ceased to excite and sustain, and passion is no longer to 
stimulate and crave and be fed, the j imagination still lives to ani- 


mate the purely intellectual exercises, to preserve or restore the 
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early love of natural beauty, to keep the affections warm and old 
remembrances distinct ; and, indeed, togive the mind much of 
the light and vivacity of youth. 

“It is the period of acquisition as well as of contemplation. 
A long experience of life has not yet furnished all, nor the best, 
that can be obtained. Reflection shows that much has been 
falsely valued, and that the methods of pursuit have often been 
wrong; so that even a little that is seen and meditated upon in 
the latter day, may be worth more than masses of crude opinions, 
fancies, and purposes, which occupied the supposed vigor of life. 
The mind was often stationary then, from the all-surrounding 
pressure of outward things, which seemed to make it intensely 
active, because they wholly engrossed it; but now it may be 
truly said to be advancing by a power from within. The effort 
is not merely to keep what has been purchased, and not to recede 
from a point that has been gained. Life is better even now than 
a mere resistance of evils. ‘The future is entered upon as offer- 
ing higher studies, and as a corrector of the past, and with a re- 
ligious feeling of the importance of the days that remain, as close- 
bordering on ‘the endless pursuits of another state of action. The 
temper is softened and spiritualized. Active engagements are 
still pursued for the good of others, when the motives of self 
have become feeble. “Intimacy with the young is cherished from 
sympathy with their exuberant spirits, and from a desire to be 
strengthened by their fresh-growing thoughts, and from a_ pro- 
phetic interest in the life that is before them; an intimacy of 
perfect equality, except that the aged bend to “the young, and 
give more than they receive. Add to such considerations as 
these, the blessing of a good nervous system, and health scarce- 
ly interrupted or impaired to the end, and some idea may be 
formed of Mr. Ellery in his closing years.” — pp. 130 — 133. 





The third memoir is of Cotton Mather, a personage 
entitled to a place in Mr. Sparks’s American Biography, by 
several distinct and acknowledged claims. His early rep- 
utation, and the prominent part he took in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of New England; the great and long-continued con- 
sideration which he enjoyed with the people at large; his 
literary attainments and unquestionable ability of a certain 
kind ; the contributions he made to the materials of our early 
history, ample at least, if not so exact as might be desired ; 
and last, though not least, his grievous errors “of conduct, on 
several important occasions, give him an undoubted em- 
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inence above most of his contemporaries, and make him 
one of the most remarkable characters that belong to the 
early period of New England. But, though his name is 
familiar to every mouth, the materials of a full account of 
his life, are unfortunately scanty. ‘They are sufficient, 
however, to give a tolerably accurate idea of his course as 
a public man, and of some leading qualities of his character 
in private. His public career is so closely connected with the 
history of the times, that it may be pretty well understood, 
and his own diaries, divulging his more private course of 
thought and action, are characteristic in the highest degree. 
We are glad that the task of collecting these materials, and 
illustrating Mather’s life, has fallen into hands so well 
able to discharge the duty. Mr. Peabody has clearly used 
the utmost industry in bringing together all existing informa- 
tion pertaining to his subject. He has woven, from these 
scattered materials, an exceedingly graceful and lively narra- 
tion. ‘The current has been lately setting pretty strongly 
against the reputation of this famous divine ; and possibly 
there has been a general disposition to underrate both his 
abilities and his moral excellence. Mr. Peabody is a more 
indulgent judge ; and, while he passes a deserved censure 
upon Mather’s bigotry and vanity, and reprobates severely 
his conduct during the Salem delusion, he is equally so- 
licitous to exhibit the fairer Seitanne.. that, in his view, 
marked the man. That he has rightly struck the balance 
between foibles, faults, and virtues, is more than we 
would venture to affirm; for, undoubtedly, Mather was 
one of the oddest men, ‘‘ that ever lived inthe tide of 
times.” But his only aim has evidently been to ascertain 
the exact truth, and state it in the most clear and simple 
form. The story is told with great beauty of style. It 
is pleasant, polished, and animated, and occasionally diver- 
sified by touches of delightful bumor. The narration is 
interspersed with extracts from the writings of Mather and 
others, skilfully selected, and tastefully introduced ; and the 
reader’s interest never flags, for the writer’s — never fails. 

Cotton Mather was born in Boston, Feb. 12th, 1662-3. 
His mother was the daughter of John Cotton, a man of the 
first celebrity in his day. He manifested early in life, a 
passion for books, and was educated at the free school in 
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Boston, by Mr. Benjamin Thompson, and by the well- 
known Mr. Ezekiel Cheever, who prepared him for college. 
He seems to have gone through an unusual preparatory 
course ; “* since we hear,” says Mr. Peabody, ‘of his study- 
ing Homer and Isocrates, besides many Latin authors, not 
very familiar even to those who had taken a degree.” The 
following particulars are interesting, and the curious speech 
of President Hoar is amusingly characteristic of the age, 
and of the estimation in which Mather’s family was held. 


‘‘Hle entered college at the age of twelve, which was then 
thought very early, and certainly is too early both for the 
pursuits and tempt: tions of the place. But he seems to have 
had a strong ambition, which aided his better principles, in 
securing him from moral dangers, and making him attentive to 
his duties. He wished and expected to be a great man; and 
though expectations of this kind are not often shared by others, 
in his c ase, on account of his birth, they were thought appropri- 
ate and graceful. When he became a member of the institution, 
Dr. Hoar, who was then president, gave him according to 
custom, ‘ this head for his initial declamation’ ; 

‘¢« Telemacho veniet, vivat modo, fortior etas.’ 

‘We have little information concerning his rank in college; 
but, judging from its close, it must have been sufliciently high; 
for, when he took his first degree, President Oakes, in ‘his 
Latin oration at the commencement, expressed himself in a 
strain, which may be thus translated. 

‘¢¢ Mather is named Cotton Mather. Whataname! But, my 
hearers, I confess I am wrong; I should have said, what 
names! I shall say nothing of his reverend father, since I dare 
not praise him to his face; but should he resemble and represent 
his venerabie grandfathers, John Cotton and Richard Mather, 
in piety, learning, elegance of mind, solid judgment, prudence, 
and wisdom, he will bear away the ‘palm ; and I trust that in 
this youth, C ‘otton and Mather will be united and flourish again.’ 

‘Such an address, on such an occasion, would now make a 
considerable sensation. ‘The effect of it was to fan the flame 
of Mather’s ambition, and so to make him what all expected 
him to be. But it doubtless had another effect, which was to 
produce much of that jealousy in others, and that discontent in 
himself, which brought so much unhappine: ss on his later years. 
Some poet of the day alluded to what he called his ‘ ominous 


? 
name’ ; 
««¢ Where two great names their sanctuary take, 
And in a third combined a greater make.’ 
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Being blessed, as his son informs us, ‘ with a modest inquisi- 
tiveness,’ a gift which is said not to be uncommon in New 
England, he made rapid advances before taking his second 
degree, which he received from the hand of his father. ‘The 
Thesis, which he then maintained, was ‘the divine origin of 
the Hebrew points’; but he afterwards saw reason to change 
his mind, and held the contrary opinion to the last. 

“Such a man as Increase Mather would not regard learning 
and intellectual accomplishments as so important as religious ed- 
ucation. His first efforts, therefore, were directed to the forma- 
tion of a Christian character in his son, who had sufficient fervor 
and readiness to receive iapressions, and wanted the judicious 
counsel, which his father was well able to give. We are told, that 
almost as soon as he began to speak, he began to pray, and 
practised this duty constantly in all his earlier years, He often 
composed forms for his schoolmates, and recommended the 
duty to them. He frequently reproved them for profaneness and 
misconduct, and set them the example of avowing his religious 
principles fearlessly on all proper occasions; a kind of moral 
courage, which, if it were more generally found in the young 
would save many from ruin; for the truth is, that many are led 
away, not merely against their judgment, but actually against 
their will, for the want of firmness to bear up under the ridicule 
of those, whose good opinion they would not value.” — pp. 172 
-174. 

Though Mather was destined to the clerical profession, 
both by his own tastes, and by hereditary influences, he 
occupied himself in teaching, seven years after leaving 
college. He had under his instruction many young men, 
who afterw ards rose to distinction; and he used to say, that 
he “would give all he was worth in the world, for the 
measure of grace and sense, which he saw in some that 
were once his scholars.” In 1680, he was invited by the 
North Church in Boston, to become his father’s associate 
in the ministry; and in 1684, he was regularly ordained 
pastor. As a preacher he seems to have been highly 
acceptable, and found, as he expressed it, “‘strange respect 
among the people of God,” to such a degree that he can- 
didly confesses that ‘ proud thoughts fly-blowed his best 
performances.” ‘The details of his professional labors are 
extremely interesting and characteristic, but we must refer 
the reader to the volume itself. 
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The following account of his mode of turning common 
incidents to matter for edification, is striking. 


“« The disposition to derive improvement from all circumstan- 
ces, for himself and others, attended him through life; and 
though it was always sincere, it did not always manifest itself in 
the most judicious and edifying manner. He determined early 
in life to let no suggestion pass by him; and many, which most 
men would never have thought of turning to purposes of instruc- 
tion, were welcomed as excitements of devotion in his soul. 

“ When the common business of the household was going on, 
he was led into spiritual meditations. If they happened to be 
brewing, he would say, ‘ Lord, let us find in a glorious Christ a 
provision for our thirsty souls ; ’ when baking, ‘ Lord, let a glo- 
rious Christ be the bread of life unto us;’ and on the washing- 
day, which is not apt to bring the mind into a devotional frame, 
he would say, ‘ O, wash us thoroughly from sin! O, take away 
our filthy garments from us.’ These ejaculations were provid- 
ed and used on all such occasions. 

** So in all his personal actions. Late in his life he writes in 
his Diary, ‘ The snufhing of my candle is a frequent action with 
me. I have provided a great number of pertinent wishes and 
thoughts, and prayers and praises, to be formed upon the occur- 
rences in my life, which afford occasions for them.’ It must 
have been by an oversight that this action was so long omitted. 
For all his mature life he had been accustomed, when he wound 
up his watch, to bless God for another day, and pray that it 
might be spent to his glory. When he heard a clock strike, he 
would pray that he might so number his days, as to apply his 
heart unto wisdom. When he knocked at a door, he used it as 
an occasion for reviving the memory of the promise, ‘ Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.’ When he mended his fire, it 
was with a prayer that his love and zeal might be kindled into a 
flame. When be put out his candle on retiring to rest at night, 
it was with an address to the Father of lights, that his light might 
not go out in darkness. When he paid a debt, he reflected, that 
he should owe no man any thing but love. 

“He bore upon his mind a great number of ejaculatory 
prayers, prepared for the occasions when they were to be used. 
As a specimen, those which were sometimes used at table may 
be given. Looking on the gentlewoman that carved for the 
cuests, he said to himself, . Lord, carve a rich portion of thy 
graces and comforts to that person.’ Looking on a gentlewo- 
man stricken in years, ‘ Lord, adorn that person with the vir- 
tues which thou prescribest for aged women.’ For one lately 
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married, ‘ Lord, marry and espouse that person to thyself in a 
covenant never to be forgotten.’ [For a gentlewoman very beau- 
tiful, ‘Lord give that person an humble mind, and let her be 
most concerned for those ornaments that are of great price in 
thy sight.’ 

“So when he walked the streets, he implored secret blessings 
upon those, who passed by him. At the sight of a tall man, he 
said, ‘Lord, give that man high attainments in Christianity. 
lor a lame man, ‘ Lord, help that man to walk uprightly.’ For 
a negro, ‘ Lord, wash that poor soul; make him white by the 
washing of thy spirit.’ [°or a very little man, ‘ Lord, bestow 
great blessings on that man.’ T*or young gentlewomen, ‘ Lord, 
make them wise virgins, and as polished stones in thy temple.’ 
For a man going by. without obs serving him, ‘ Lord, I pray thee 
help that man to take a due notice of Christ. For a very old 
man, ‘ Lord, make him an old disciple.’ For a wicked man, 
‘Lord, rescue that poor man, who, it is to be feared, is possess- 
ed by Satan, who leads him captive.’ 

“* When he had a family, he taught bis children, in like manner 
to use the incidents of life as so many suggestions from on high. 
Some years after this he writes; ‘ T'wo “of my children ha ive 
been newly scorched with gunpowder, wherein, though they 
have received a merciful deliverance, yet they undergo a smart 
that is considerable. I must improve this occasion to inculcate 
lessons of piety upon them; especially with relation to their 
danger of everlasting burnings.’ ”’ — pp. 191-194. 

The second chapter gives us an entertaining account of 
Mather’s courtship and marriage, with a minute sketch of 
his proceedings in the business of witcheraft. The polit- 
ical history of the colony, upon which the Mathers exer- 
cised considerable influence at that time, is also rapidly 
treated. The peculiarities of Mather are perhaps more 
conspicuous in this portion of his life, than in any other. 
His curious superstition, and his formal observances, seem to 
have had then more occasion for their display than at other 
times ; at any rate, the relation of them presents a strange 
jumble of grotesque absurdities, in the midst of scenes of 
ferocious bigotry and tragical delusions. We pass to Math- 
er’s affecting account of his wife’s death. 


“««The black day arrives! I had never seen so black a day 
in all the time of my pilgrimage. The desire of my eyes is this 
day to be taken from me. Her death is lingering and painful. 
All the forenoon of this day, she was in the pangs of death, 
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and sensible till the last minute or two before her final expira- 
tion. [ cannot remember the discourse that passed between 
us; only her devout soul was fuil of satisfaction about her 
going to a state of blessedness with the Lord Jesus Christ. As 
far as my distress would permit, I studied to confirm her 
satisfaction and consolation. When [ saw to what a point 
of resignation I was called of the Lord, I resolved, with his help, 
to glorify him. So, two hours before she expired, I kneeled 
by her bedside, and took into my hands that dear hand, the 
dearest in the world, and solemnly and sincerely gave her up to 
the Lord. I gently put her out of my hands and laid away her 
hand, resolved that I would not touch it again. She afterwards 
told me, that she signed and sealed my act of resignation; and 
before that though she had called for me continually, after it, she 
never asked for me any more. She conversed much until near 
two in the afternoon. The last sensible word that she spoke 
was to her weeping father ; ‘‘ Heaven, Heaven will make amends 


for all! ”’’?” —p. 272. 

Mr. Mather records a great many struggles he had with 
the Devil; but it strikes us that the following is the most per- 
ilous of all his encounters with the wiles of the arch enemy. 


“There was a young lady, whom he describes as so remarka- 
bly accomplished, that no one in America exceeded her, abound- 
ing in wit and sense, with a comely aspect, and most winning 
conversation, who, after writing to him once.or twice, made him 
a visit, and gave him to understand, that she had long felt a deep 
interest in his ministry, and that, since his present condition had 
given her more liberty to think of him, ‘she had become charm- 
ed with my person to such a degree, that she could not but 
break in upon me with her most importunate requests, that [ 
would make her mine.’ She however declared, that the chief 
interest she felt in the attachment arose from her desire for re- 
ligious improvement; for, if she were once connected with him, 
she did not doubt that her salvation would be secured. 

**'To a proposal so direct and flattering, it was not easy to 
make any other than a grateful reply. It was not altogether to 
his taste, but he could not say so to her. All at once, a way of 
escape seemed to be offered ; and, nothing doubting that it would 
answer the purpose, he told her of his austere manner of life, 
and the frequent fasts and vigils, which his wife was expected 
toshare. But, instead of being daunted by this communication, 
she told him that this was the very thingof all others, which she 
desired ; for she had already weighed all those discouragements, 
but was prepared with faith and fortitude to encounter them all. 
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‘“«¢ Then,’ he says, ‘I was in a great strait how to treat so po- 
lite a gentlewoman, thus applying herself unto me. I plainly 
told her I feared whether her proposal would not meet with in- 
surmountable objections from those, who had an interest in dis- 
posing of me. However, I desired that there might be time ta- 
ken to see what would be the wisest and fittest resolution. In 
the mean time, if I could not make her my own, I should be 
glad to be any way instrumental in making her the Lord’s.’ 

‘* Having secured this reprieve, he seemed to breathe freely, 
though he was utterly unable to discover any way of escape from 
this affectionate persecution. 

“This matter appears for some time to have oppressed his very 
soul, and the manner in which he treats it is too characteristic 
to be passed by. After a time, the Diary proceeds; ‘ My sore 
distresses and temptations I this day carried before the Lord. 
The chief of them lies in this. ‘The most accomplished gentle- 
woman, mentioned, though not by name, inthe close of the 
former year, one whom everybody secs with admiration, con- 
fessed to be, for her charming accomplishments, an incompara- 
ble person, addressing me to make her mine, and professing a 
disposition unto the most holy flights of religion to lie at the 
bottom of her addresses, I am in the greatest strait imagina- 
ble what course to steer. Nature itself causes in me a mighty 
tenderness towards a person so amiable. Breeding requires me 
to treat her with honor and respect, and very much of defer- 
ence; but religion, above all, obliges me, instead of a rash 
rejecting of her conversation, to contrive rather how I may imi- 
tate the goodness of the Lord Jesus Christ in the dealing with 
such as are upon a conversion to him.’ No contrivance could 
arrange the matter to his mind; for again he says, ‘As for my 
special, soul-harassing affair, 1 did, some days ago, under my 
hand, beg, as for my life, that it might be desisted from, and 
that [ might not be killed by hearing any more about it.’ But 
even his written solicitations produced no effect, $0. desirous 
was she to secure the welfare of her soul.’”’ — pp. 273 — 276. 


We should be glad to make further extracts from this 
agreeable book; but the lateness of the hour when the 
sheets were placed in our hands forbids. Nor is it necessary 
to say any thing further; the interest of the subject, and 
the beauty of the narrative will give it an immediate popu- 
larity and wide circulation. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— A Treatise on Consumption, embracing an Inquiry into the 
Influence exerted upon it by Journeys, Voyages, and Change 
of Climate, with Directions for the Consumptive visiting 
the South “of Europe, and Remarks upon its Climate, 
adapted for General Readers. By Wittiam Sweerser, 
M. D., A. A. & M. M.S.,late Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic in the University of Vermont. 
Boston. 'T. H. Carter. 1836. Svo. pp. 254. 


THERE are strony and well-founded objections to most of the 
works which have been published on medical subjects, intended 
for popular use. ‘‘ Domestic Medicines,” ‘‘ Family Physicians,” 
&c. &c., are generally composed on the presumption, that common 
people can, by means of them, learn to distinguish and treat all 
the diseases to which the human body is liable. The work be- 
fore us makes no such pretension ; but on the contrary, is calcu- 
lated to diminish the disposiiion which the world has to meddle 
with this matter, by conveying just views of the intrinsic difficul- 
ties which these subjects present even to physicians. 

The fact has been, we suppose, that these treatises have been 
written by men, who have no philosophical or practical knowl- 
edge of the subjects of which they treat. ‘They are mere com- 
pilers. They have no well-founded notions of the distinctions of 
disease, or of the principles of treatment. In this respect the 
volume before us has a great advantage over them, being the 
production of a gentleman who has been engaged in ac tual j prac- 
tice, and a teacher of medicine in a medical school, and one 
who has of course been in the habit of looking at disease with a 
critical eye. 

The introduction to the work explains briefly, but distinctly, 
the purpose which the author of it had in view in its preparation. 


‘In the first place, I shall give a brief and general history of con- 
sumption, and the climates in which it is most prevalent, its relative 
mortality, &c. Next, I shall introduce a general view of the lungs 
and theirfunctions. Then the pathology or nature of the disease 
will be considered ; the physical characters indicating a tendency 
to consumption ; its relative prevalence in the two sexes, and the 
ages during which itis most frequent. Then aconcise account will 
be given of hemoptysis, or bleeding from the lungs. Next, the causes 
of consumption, and their means of prevention, so far as known, will 
be examined. The history of the symptoms will next follow. Then 
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an account of the diet and regimen best adapted to the premonitory 
and declared state of the malady. And lastly, I shall particularly 
consider the influence exercised by sea voyages and change of cli- 
mate on the disease, and tle period and circumstances in which these 
means will be likely to exert a beneficial agency, and shall give some 
necessary directions in regard to them. 

“] shall purposely omit the consideration of active medicines, which 
may be demanded in the confirmed state of the disease, being con- 
vinced that these can only be rightly and safely employed under the 
immediate direction of a medical attendant. 

“'The special designs of the present work are to make known the 
causes of,and best means of preventing the fatal malady under con- 
sideration ; that those unfortunate individuals, especially, who bear 
in their physical organization its indications, or those who are their 
guardians in early life, may be apprized of their danger, and thus in- 
duced to a seasonable resort to those preventive measures, which have 
been found most effective in raising the energies of the system, and 
repressing its diseased tendencies; thatthe premonitory or threat- 
ening signs of the disease may also awaken an early solicitude, and 
incite a timely application for medical aid. And to communicate 
some little information on the question relating to sea voyages and 
warm climates in consumption, which is often so momentous to the 
sick, and so embarrassing to friends.” — pp. 9-11. 


There are several points, in which we consider Dr. Sweetser’s 
work as worthy of recommendation to the public. 

In the first place, it imparts correct views of the nature of 
the disease of which it treats. Popular ideas on this subject are 
very vague, and popular treatises tend not at all to correct them. 
From these ideas of the nature of consumption, follow expecta- 
tions equally erroneous with regard to the method of treating it, 
and the effects which are to follow from the treatment. Dr. 
Sweetser does not attempt to teach more than his readers can 
understand. He describes clearly the history, causes, and _ phe- 
nomena of the disease, but does notenter into such details con- 
cerning its treatment, as can be only understood and carried into 
effect by professional men. In short, his management of the sub- 
ject is such, as to produce an effect entirely the opposite of that 
ordinarily produced by reading popular medical treatises. Their 
readers are constantly tempted, by what they are taught, to be 
tampering with drugs, and taking the medical treatment of their 
diseases into their own hands. His readers, on the contrary, 
imbibe an opposite disposition, and rise from the perusal of his 
book less inclined than before to any such fool-hardy experi- 
ment. 

In the next place, Dr. Sweetser places on just grounds the 
relative value of the remedial and preventive measures of the dis- 
ease of which he treats. He distinctly teaches the intractabil- 
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ity of its confirmed stages, and the consequent importance of 
preventing its approach, or resisting its first advances. He does 
not lead astray, by sanguine promises of the amendment, which 
may be produced by this or that method of treatment. Even 
with regard to travelling and residing in milder climates, al- 
though he gives ample advice, and offers us also the result of his 
own observations on some of the places most celebrated as _resi- 
dences for the consumptive, he by no means encourages that rest- 
less hope of relief, which so often alluresthe dying consumptive 
from his home, its comforts, and its friends, to breathe his last 
breath on the ocean, or at best to die among strangers and be 
laid in a foreign grave. 

This work is also free from exaggeration and extravagance, in 
its views upon all points. Its tone is moderate. It confines §it- 
self to the probable, and does not, like most medical works, run 
constantly into the plausible. ‘That it does not, upon some occa- 
sions, state things too strongly, which are founded only on conjec- 
ture, would be saying more than can be said of any other medical 
book, and more than can justly be said of this. It is, however, 
but little open to objection in this respect ; and what it teaches 
may be safely considered as being as near the truth, as we have 
at present arrived, on the subjects of which it treats. It isa book 
from which all may learn something, and which very many may 
consult with advantage to health and life. 


2.—A Lecture on German Literature, being a Sketch of its 
History from its Origin to the Present Day, &c. By 
Georce H. Catverr. Baltimore. Svo. pp. 23. 


Tue author of this Lecture has been favorably known by his 
contributions to our periodical literature, and by his general 
scholarship, for several years. His translation of Schiller’s “* Don 
Carlos ” shows an accurate knowledge of the German language, 
and an uncommon power of rendering German poetry faithfully 
into English. In some passages that “translation is rather ‘stiff, 
but it is always true to the original. It sometimes fails of being 
idiomatic English, but never of giving the sense of the German. 

This Lecture shows a wide acquaintance with German lit- 
erature, and an enthusiastic love of it. ‘he author begins from 
the earliest German poetry, which he characterizes in a brief 
but satisfactory manner, and then follows its course down to the 
present times , diversifying the general views he presents to us 


with short biographic al notes, and criticisms of particular works, 
which show a minute knowledge of the subject. 
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In point of style, this Lecture is liable to objection. ‘The sen- 
tences are occasionally long and involved; the constructions are 
sometimes harsh; and there are many compound words used, 
which the genius of our language forbids. But with all these 
drawbacks, the Lecture is highly creditable to the learning and 
ability of its author. 


3.—1. An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry, with 
its Application to Heights and Distances, Navigation, 
and Surveying. By Bensamin Peirce, A. M., Univer- 
sity Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Boston. James Munroe 
& Co. 1836. 12mo. pp. 90. 

2. First Part of an Elementary Treatise on Spherical 
Trigonometry. By Bensamin Peirce, A. M., &c. &c. 
Boston. James Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 71. 


Tue manufacture of text-books in elementary mathematics 
has flourished greatly of late, at least so far as quantity is concern- 
ed. The excellent treatises of Bezout, Lacroix, Bourdon, and 
some other eminent French elementary writers, have been trans- 
lated and re-translated, abridged, copied, compiled from, and ar- 
ranged in every possible v variety of method. Sometimes they 
appear entire, well or ill tr inslated as the case may be. Sometimes 
their “ disjecta membra” are fastened together, perhaps in de- 
cent arrangement, perhaps in the most slovenly disorder. The 
instructer who turns over the pages of these manufactured books, 
in the hope of finding some improvement in the materials or in 
the method of communicating knowledge, holds up his hands in 
amazement as he recognises one after another the same old things 
continually recurring, annoyed as much as was the poor French- 
man in Taylor’s witty ballad, at the endless reippearances of 
Monsieur Tonson. 

Mr. Peirce belongs to no such class of book-makers. His two 
works, of which we give the titles above, are part of a course of 
elementary mathematics, which he has given notice that he in- 
tends to publish. They show, throughout, the marks of an orig- 
inal thinker. In the present state of the science of Trigonom- 
etry, we cannot expect to find much thatis actually new in any 
text-book on the subject. But in these works there is a unity 
and homogeneousness, which shows that they are not mere com- 
pilations, but that they have passed through and been re- 
produced by the author’sown mind. The analysis is conducted 
throughout in the most finished and elegant manner. 
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The “ Plane Trigonometry” contains the demonstration of 
the ‘T'rigonometrical formulas, which are of most frequent use 
in analysis, and their application to the solution of plane triangles. 
The second volume contains the applications of Plane ‘lrigo- 
nometry to Heights and Distances, Navigation and Surveying. 

The Spherical Trigonometry is, with the exception of the last 
chapter, entirely devoted to the solution of Spherical triangles. 
The author first demonstrates Napier’s rules for the solution of 
Right ‘Triangles, and illustrates their application. Mr. Bow- 
ditch’s rules for the application of Napier’s invention to the solu- 
tion of Oblique Spherical Triangles, which, together with the 
principle that the sines of the sides are proportional to the sines 
of the opposite angles, furnish a complete solution for all the 
cases except two, are next explained. The demonstration of 
these last rules is extremely elegant and concise. ‘he formu- 
las for the two remaining cases, namely, when the three sides or 
three angles are given, are next demonstrated. ‘The four for- 
mulas known as Napier’s Analogies, which are useful when two 
sides and the included angle, or two angles and the included side 
are known, are also exhibited. 

The expediency of using Napier’s rules at all, has been ques- 
tioned by Delambre, whose memory was probably so correct and 
tenacious as to make him independent of any artificial helps. 
A more recent writer, Mr. De Morgan, in the article ‘‘ Spherical 
Trigonometry ” in the ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,” page 6. 
says, ‘* We do not give them because we are convinced that they 
only create confusion instead of assisting the memory.” In a 
note he adds, ‘‘ We carry this opinion to the extent of thinking 
that they have been, to many, a serious impediment to the ready 
knowledge of applications to plane astronomy.” 

We confess we are not able to see the force of Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s objection, and believe it to be groundless. We think Mr. 
Peirce has acted wisely in making such constant use of these 
rules throughout his book. , 

The doubtful cases, which arise from the circumstance that 
the sine of any angle and the sine of its supplement have the 
same numerical value, and the same algebraical sign, are fully 
and satisfactorily treated. 

Both these works are remarkable for brevity and simplicity 
(qualities which instructers will know how to prize) ; and we be- 
lieve they will be found fully equal, if not superior, to any works 
now in use, for the purpose for which they were designed. 
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4.— Traits of American Life. By Mrs. Saran J. Hate. 


Tue number and variety of Mrs. Hale’s writings have given 
her a place among the foremost of our female authors. ‘This 
little volume is an agreeable addition to the light reading of the 
day ; indeed it answers a much higher purpose than that sort of 
re: ading commonly aspiresto. ‘The sketches are lively and true. 
They are founded on close observation, and bear on their face 
the impress of reality. The peculiar humor of the New Eng- 
land character is understood by no one better than by Mrs. Hale; 
its virtues and excellencies she delineates*with a hearty love and 
home-felt delight. In point of style, these little sketches are 
deserving of much praise. ‘They are simply and even gracefully 
written. "The choice of words is guided by an excellent taste, 
and the structure of sentences is pure idiomatic English; no 
small praise in these times, when our language seems likely to be 
overrun by Gothic and Vandal hordes of barbarisms, let loose 
upon it by the author of ‘ Sartor Resartus” and his imitators, If 
we were disposed to complain of Mrs. Hale, we should select as 
the most assailable point in her literary works, the excess of her 
patriotism. We must say, that her American feelings are too 
prominently brought before the reader's attention; that they are 
too frequently and too broadly expressed ; that she is too ready to 
seize upon opportunities for uttering them, and what is more ob- 
jectionable, to make opportunities, when they do not present 
themselves. An American writer must of course write from the 
dictates of an American heart. He should never shrink from the 
defence of those principles, on which his country’s well-being 
rests, when such defence is called for. But, it is unpleasant to 
have a work of literature overloaded with national comparisons, and 
pugnacious challenges to foreigners to beat this or that if they 
can, After all, there is good meaning in the old phrase, ‘ the 
republic of letters”; and it is not well for a citizen of the said 
republic to be at swords’ points with others his fellow citizens, 
because he happens to live under the political administration of 
General Jackson, and they under that of William the Fourth, 
or Louis Philippe. 

5.— The Three Eras in Woman’s Life. By Evizasperu E1- 
ToN Smirn. 12mo. 2 vols. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. 1836. 


Tuts is among the best novels of the day. The ‘ Three 
Eras of Woman’s Life,” described by a woman who has pass- 
ed them all, and described with infinite spirit, cannot be other- 
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wise than interesting. Mrs. Smith writes in a beautiful and 
brilliant style. She delineates the feelings, sufferings, and errors 
belonging to each of the periods, with a searching hand; and 
the picture of human life, which she sketches in connexion with 
her subject, is drawn and colored with the truth of long and 
keen observation. ‘lhe moral she teaches and illustrates by two 
or three most exciting tales, is an important one, though perhaps 
not wholly in accordance with the sentiments of some romantic 
young people. We will not attempt to state it at large ; it amounts, 
however, to the startling doctrine, that a young lady’s first love, es- 
pecially if the object of it prove to be unworthy, is not likely, 
under some circumstances, to last for ever. We have no inten- 
tion of going into so abstruse a subject in a critical notice, or of 
defending our author’s thesis in a paragraph, but must refer those 
who take an interest in the matter, (and who does not?) to the 
book itself, where it is amply treated, and adorned with all the 
graces of polished style and lively imagination. Our author’s 
narrative is conducted with skill, and the plot is gradually wrought 
out, without any thing forced or awkward. Her characters, es- 
pecially the ladies, are drawn with delicacy, and made to con- 
duct themselves with propriety, through a great variety of diffi- 
cult situations. She has a remarkable talent in making them 
distinct and individual. Her dialogues are generally very well 
managed ; their only fault is one exceedingly common to dia- 
logues in print, that the interlocutors sometimes make speeches 
too long to be submitted to in real conversation, and so method- 
ical and philosophical, that a hearer might possibly suspect 
himself to be under the operation of a bore. But the style of 
them, and of the rest of the book, iselegant and animated. ‘The 
scenes of fashionable life are free from the exaggerated coloring, 
that most of the late writers of novels of high life, are rather 
fond of spreading over objects, which they have probably contem- 
plated only at a very respectful distance. The author shows a 
highly cultivated taste in literature, and considerable knowledge 
of art, as well as the power of appreciating its beauties with 
discriminating judgment. ‘The book may be safely commended 
as possessing all the interest of romance, and the instructiveness 


of truth. 


6.— A Compendious History of Italy, translated from the 
original Italian. By Naruanien Greene. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1l2mo. pp. 319. ® 


Tus is an excellent outline of Italian History, from the foun- 
dation of Rome to the present age. In a neatly written pre- 
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face, the translator states that Signor Sforzosi’s work, which he 
uses, Is a compilation from the histories by Bossi and Botta, two 
authors of the highest repute, the latter of whom is well known 
in the United States. This compendium is divided into five 
epochs, the first ending with the Battle of Actium, B. C. 31; the 
second with the fall of the Western Roman Empire, A. D. 476: 
the third with the pontificate of Gregory VII., A. D. 1065; the 
fourth with the pontificate of Julius II., A. D. 1503; and the 
fifth with the beginning of the year 1& 31. 

The arrangement of events in this little work is clear, and the 
narrative conducted with skill. The style is flowing and simple, 
and the proportions of the several parts are judic iously arrang- 
ed. Mr. Greene has done a good service by giving us this work 
in an English dress. The translation is evidently faithful to the 
original, and generally well executed in point of literary taste ; 
we say generally, for there are some violations of English idiom, 
which, in atr anslation, it is not perhaps easy to avoid ; and there 
are some inelegant sentenc es, which a slight alteration in the 
structure or arrangement of the members, would greatly improve. 
Take, for example, the following sentence, on page 291. “The 
Austrians were dragging a heavy piece of artillery through the 
streets, whose enormous weight caused it to break up by the way, 
which stopped its conductors,” &c. This is obscure and aw ke 
ward. ‘The following is an example of inappropriate phraseolo- 
gy; ‘“‘A single spark would have been sufficient to produce a 
vast conflagration. Nor was that spark —— it burst out 
by means of the brutality of the Germans.” <A spark can hard- 
ly be said to burst out. Again, “It is proper, natural, and in- 
evitable to all human institutions to begin to decline the moment 
they have attained their highest susceptible point of elevation.” 
This use of susceptible, we “apprehend to be unauthorized ; it is 
certainly harsh, and so is the whole sentence. 

We allude to these little faults of style, merely to call the 
translator’s attention to them when the work goes to another 
edition, It is not surprising that they exist; the surprise is that 
Mr. Greene could find time, in the midst of laborious and im- 
portant official duties, to execute the work at all. Political en- 
gagements do not generally leave much time or inclination in 
our country, for the cultivation of so elegant a pursuit as the study 
of Italian literature ; and when we find that study successfully 
prosecuted, in the leisure snatched from the all but incessant 
toils of a resp@sible station, we must infer the existence of an 
uncommon devotion to letters. We hope Mr. Greene will enrich 
the “ Family Library” with other treasures from the abundant 
stores of Italian Historical Literature. 
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7.— The History of Rehoboth, Bristol County, Massachusetts ; 
comprising a History of the present Towns of Rehoboth, 
Seekonk, and Pawtucket, from their Settlement to the 
Present Time; together with Sketches of Attleborough, 
Cumberland, and a Part of Swansey and Barrington, te 
the Time that they were severally separated from the 
Original Town. By Leonarv Buiss, Jr.’ Svo. pp. 294. 
Boston. Otis, Broaders, & Co. 1836. 


Ovr local histories have of late years become so numerous, 
and enlisted in their behalf so much talent and acquirement, 
that they now constitute a distinct and very important depart- 
ment of our literature. And yet it seems but yesterday, since 
this field of inquiry was entered upon. It is but one of the 
many benefits conferred on the country by the Massachusetts 
Historical Soc lety, that it first pointed out and led the way in 
this branch of historic al investigation. In 1791, the very year 
of its incorporation, that Society issued a circular letter, ad- 
dressed extensively to gentlemen of science in the continent and 
islands of America, requesting a topographical and historical 
account of the cities and towns in which they respectively re- 
sided. ‘This appeal was responded toon all hands, particularly 
in our own State, and the twenty-five volumes of the Society’s 
Collections contain a vast number of histories thus furnished. 
The field, too, has in the mean time been cultivated by many 
voluntary laborers ; so that now there is hi ardly any considerable 
town in Massachusetts, we had almost said in New England, that 
has not its map accurately drawn, and its history fully and faith- 
fully related. Some of these histories, such as Snow’s Boston, 
Felt’s Salem and Ipswich, Willis’s Portland, Shattuck’s Con- 
cord, Deane’s Scituate, and Thacher’s Plymouth, are large and 
sightly volumes, occupying from three to five hundred pages 
each. Weare happy to be able to announce, that to this class 
an important addition is soon to be made, by the publication of a 
history of Worcester, from the pen of that erudite antiquarian, 
William Lincoln, Esq. 

However some may be tempted to smile at the laborious re- 
searches of these village chroniclers, yet they furnish invaluable 
aid to the geographer and the historian. Their very particular- 
ity is a guarantee for their general fidelity and accuracy. We 
can well conceive, with what delight Ebeling wuld have wel- 
comed the publication of some of these later histories, and what 
essential service they would have rendered him in the compila- 
tion of his great work on the geography of America. ‘They em- 
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body and preserve many incidents and adventures, which being 
too minute and local for the general historian, would, but for 
such a record, be inevitably lost. Yet mi iny of these de tails ex- 
hibit and Huetr ute the peculiar character of our fathers, and 

** show the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure.’ 
They are the points which will hereafter be taken up by the poet 
and novelist, and made the themes by which our hill- -tops and 
river-sides will be rendered classic ground. There is hardly one 
of our ancient towns, that has not its local tradition or romantic 
legend, its tale of Indian massacre or revolutionary heroism. 
There is hardly one, that has not produc ed some distinguished 
character, or hi arboured some eccentric personage like Robert the 
Hermit, wenioned on page 249 of the History of Rehoboth. 
All these vanishing traditions and romantic stories are gathered 
up by the village chronicler, and preserved as materials for the 
higher branches of literature ; and we doubt not that many of 
them will hereafter reippear in more elegant forms, and furnish 
instruction and delight to unborn generations. 

With this estimate of their value and use, we are glad to see 
any addition made to the list of our town histories; and we ac- 
cordingly give a cordial welcome to the volume which has occa- 
sioned this notice, and congratulate the author on the success 
with which he has delineated the fortunes and fates of his native 
town. He has investigated its history with remarkable perse- 
verance and fidelity, and has produced a work full of interest, 
and highly creditable to his talents and taste. 

It may not be generally known, that Rehoboth is one of the 
oldest towns inthe Commonwealth, and has many strong .and 
peculiar claims to remembrance. The settlement dates as far 
back as 1641, when a tract of eight miles square was purchased 
of the famous Massasoit, the early and steadfast friend of the 
Pilgrims. The first occupant of the soil was William Black- 
stone, a clergyman of the Church of England, who, when Gov- 
ernor W inthrop and his company arrived at Ch: wieaneni in 1630, 
was found by them in quiet possession of the pe ‘ninsula on which 
Boston now stands. After having cultivated the first garden, and 
planted the first orchard in Massachusetts, he sold lis lands on 
the peninsula in 1634, and retired into the wilderness, where he 
took up his solitary abode, and lived in entire seclusion, ashe 
had before done at Boston He appearsto have been a studious 
and contemplative man, calling his house Study Hall, and a 
knoll not far frem it, which was his favorite place of retirement, 
Study Hill. Books were the cherished companions of his lonely 
retreat; and his library of one hundred and eighty volumes, must 
have been a large one for those days in the wilds of America. 
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Among these were six Latin books, three in folio, and three in 
quarto. He died in 1675, near his favorite Study Hill, where 
two rude stones mark his grave, His name is perpetuated by 
the river which winds through the beautiful valley and rolls past 
the site of his lonely dwelling. ‘To every Bostonian these scenes 
must be classic spots, and his grave may hereafter become a 
place of pilgrimage. We thank “Mr. Bliss for preserving these 
particulars of our venerable townsman, the first settler and pro- 
prietor of Shawmut. His account of Blackstone is remarkably 
beautiful and touching, and had we space, we should be glad to 
transfer the whole of it to our pages. 

Next after Blackstone, came the celebrated Roger Williams, 
and pitched his tent for a while at Rehoboth. This was in 1636, 
after his banishment by the magistrates of Massachusetts. His 
flight was by water, in the depth of winter. Being soon inform- 
ed, however, by Governor Winslow of Plymouth, that he was 
within their ‘jurisdiction, he removed to the other side of the 
river, and settled on the spot to which he gave the name of Prov- 
idence. 

But the first permanent settler, and the real founder of Reho- 
both, was the Rev. Samuel Newman. He was educated at the 
University of Oxford, and a place is assigned him by Antony 
Wood among Oxford writers, in his “ Athen Oxonienses.” Hav- 
ing been the minister of seven different churches in the land of 
his nativity, he came over to New-England in 1636 or 1638. 
After residing some time at Dorchester, and four or five years at 
Weymouth, where he preached, he emigrated with a majority 
of bis congregation in 1643 to Rehoboth, and lived there the 
rest of his days. The most remarkable circumstance in the life 
of Mr. Newman was his spending the long winter evenings, in 
the American wilderness, in making or revising his celebrated 
Concordance of the Scriptures, by the light of pine-knots. This 
Concordance was the third in English, and far surpassed either 
of its predecessors. It was published in London in 1650, and 
passed through several editions during his life-time. After his 
death, an edition of it was published at Cambridge, in England, 
under the name of the ‘‘ Cambridge Concordance,” which title 
it has ever siuce borne. Previous to the publication of Cruden’s, 
Newman’s was esteemed the best Concordance in the English 
language. 

A town that can reckon among its first settlers three such men 
as Blackstone, Roger Williams, and Newman, has reason to be 
proud of its origin. We break off with regret from any further 
notice of this interesting volume ; and while we thank Mr.’ Bliss 
for the information and pleasure he has afforded us, and cordially 
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recommend his work to the notice of our readers, we assure 
him that we shall be glad to meet him again in a field in which 
he seems so well qualified to labor. 





8.—1. Report of the Managers of the Port So ociety of the 
City of Boston and its Vi icinity, at its Seventh Annual 
Meeting, held on the First of February, 1836. Boston. 
John H. Eastburn. 8vo. pp. 23. 

2. Third Annual Report of the Seaman’s Aid Society, of 
the City of Boston. Written by Mrs. Saran J. Hate. 
Boston. James B. Dow. 1I2mo. pp. 382. 


Tue first of these documents is an exceedingly able and inter- 
esting pamphlet. It contains a history of the doings in which 
the Boston Port Society has been directly or indirectly engaged ; 
a consideration of the success which has attended them ; an ac- 
count of the present condition of the seamen of Boston, and an 
outline of the best methods to be hereafter taken for their im- 
provement. 

The following important institutions have been established for 
the benefit of seamen; the Seamen’s Bethel in North Square ; 
the Bethel Reading Room; the Bethel Union; the Bethel T’em- 
perance Society; the Bethel Nautical School; the Seaman’s 
Aid Society ; and the Savings Bank for Seamen. 

These institutions are obviously suited to the exigency of the 
case, and the managers give us a detail of facts, which show that 
they have gone into successful operation. The account of the 
religious services, principally under the direction of the eloquent 
Mr. ‘Taylor, at the Seamen’s Bethel, is beautiful and affecting. 
It is stated that the Bethel Temperance Society has ninety-three 
members, and the Bethel Union one hundred and forty-five ; and 
the Savings Bank for Seamen had in January last, § 24 600, de- 
posited for seamen only. ‘These are cheering facts, about which 
there can be no mistake. 

The Report proceeds to consider the present condition of 
seamen in the port of Boston, which it represents as still deplor- 
ably low. ‘The causes of the fact are fully stated. In this part 
of the discussion a number of startling particulars are produced, 
and a system of horrible wickedness is unfolded. ‘The facts exhib- 
ited in relation to the infamous frauds practised upon seamen by 
shipping masters and landlords, and the whole crew of atrocious 
villains, five hundred or more, banded with them, are such 
as to defy belief, if they were not too well authenticated. ‘The 
clearness, the cogency, the eloquence of this admirable Report, 
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place the subject in its proper light. The appeal has been made, 
and we are confident that it will not be disregarded. ‘The magni- 
tude of the evil has been described in the language of feeling and 
truth; the remedies have been pointed out, and there will not be 
wanting an energetic and liberal public spirit to apply them. 
The merchants and citizens of Boston are awake on the subject. 

The Report of the Seaman’s Aid Society is from the pen of 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. It gives us an interesting account of the 
measures adopted and executed by ladies of Boston, in aid of 
the general objects of the Boston Port Society. ‘Their efforts 
have been chiefly directed to the wives and daughters of seamen. 
The means of the Society have not been very abundant; but the 
good they have done, by the admirable judgment with which 
their operations have been conducted, is truly delightful to wit- 
ness or hear of. ‘The charity they have bestowed has been in 
the most unexceptionable form; the furnishing of employment, 
for which good wages have been paid ; the preserving the self- 
respect of the poor, and guarding their virtue by promoting their 
industry, while their wants are effectually supplied. Many poor 
females, connected with seamen, have been employed by them in 
making sailors’ clothes, for which a store has been provided. 
This answers the double purpose of giving employment to the 
women, for which they are well paid, and furnishing the sailors 
with a convenient mode of supplying themselves with well-made 
clothes, at a reasonable price, and safe from the harpies of the 
slop-shops. ‘The Society was also desirous of establishing a free 
school for the daughters of seamen. It is stated that two hun- 
dred dollars would defray all the expenses of such a school for 
six months. We understand that they have fully succeeded 
in accomplishing this noble object. 

It is evident that the subject of these two reports is one of 
deep interest to the city of Boston ; it has attracted much atten- 
tion, and is going to attract more. The press should be unceasing 
in its calls upon the good feelings of the public, to see to it that 
the mischief go no further, and exist no longer. Our gallant 
tars, whose bravery protects our rights on the sea, ought not to 
be left a prey to “‘ the harpies of the shore.” 




























9. — El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote dela Mancha. Nueva 
Edicion Cldasica, emendada y corregida. Por FRANcisco 
Sates, A. M. Boston. 1836. 2 vols. 12mo. 




















Mr. Sates is entitled to the thanks of the lovers of Spanish 
literature, for this accurate and beautiful edition of the immortal 
Don Quixote. It is well printed in two neat volumes, adorned 
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with a fine engraving of the Portrait of Cervantes, and a series 
of ten excellent illustrations. Seven of them are copied from 
Cruikshank’s illustrations of an edition of Smollett’s translation, 
published in London in 1833, and the remaining three are original 
designs, by Mr. D. C. Johnston, whose comic powers are well 
known. He is the engraver also of the portrait of Cervantes. 
The edition of the royal Spanish Academy, published in 1819, 
has been followed by Mr. Sales, who has introduced into the text 
the corrections and improvements found in the Academy’s notes, 
judiciously omitting various readings as unnecessary for general 
readers. ‘The editor has also consulted the edition of Pellecer, 
published at Madrid in 1797; that of Arrieta,in Paris in 1826; 
and lastly, the ‘First Part,’ published by Clemencin, with an 
invaluable commentary, in 1833. In preparing the notes, Mr. 
Sales has made use of all these sources freely, but with much 
judgment. The orthography has been carefully attended to, and 
the principles laid down by the Academy have been carried out, 
This edition is also accompanied by a map of that part of Spain, 
over which the travels of the renowned knight extended. The 
notes at the end of each volume, are brief and pertinent; they 
are just what a common reader needs, to clear up difficult idioms 
and obscure allusions, both of which abound in Don Quixote. 
Mr. Sales has displayed much judgment and good taste both in 
selection and expression. His long experience as an instructor, 
his well known habits of laborious accuracy, and his extensive 
knowledge of Spanish literature, of themselves inspire a confi- 
dence in the value and excellence of this first American edition, 
which a careful scrutiny will be found to justify. 


10. — Three Lectures on Liberal Education. By Joun Snet- 
uinc Porxin, D. D. Cambridge. Folsom, Wells, & 
Thurston. 1836. S8vo. pp. 72 


No book of the day will be read with more eagerness and 
pleasure, than these lectures of Dr. Popkin. ‘They are the intro- 
duction to his course on Greek Literature, and treat of the gen- 
eral subject of liberal education. We know not where that im- 
portant theme has been handled with more vigor, more manly 
sense, more just discrimination, than in this remarkable pamph- 
let. Dr. Popkin’s style is full of the old English strength. It is 
copious, racy, and hearty. The glittering ornaments of the fine 
writing now so much in vogue, find no acceptance at his hands; 
but his language has all the native robustness that belonged to 
the best ages of our literature. Indeed, as we read page after 
page of these discourses, we seem to be holding communion with 
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some ancient scholar, whose temperate wisdom is uttered in a 
style of quaint eloquence that is irresistibly attractive. The se- 
riousness of the discourses is enlivened by a vein of genuine and 
peculiar wit, which keeps the reader in constant good humor 
with the author and the subject. Here and there, Dr. Popkin 
indulges in a sly sally of satire upon the whims and follies of the 
day ; but always does it with such mingled humor and _ benevo- 
lence, that the most extravagant admirer of the age cannot take 
offence. But an extract will do much better than any com- 
ments of ours. We hardly know what to select, when all is so 
good ; but perhaps the following passage is as much to the pur- 
pose as any. 


“'The approved good sense and good taste of the Ancients might 
operate to correct the affectation, and extravagance, and obscurity, 
and spasmodic violence, which result from an excessive desire of 
novelty, and impression, and excitement. We would not recommend 
a humble and servile imitation of the best models; but when the 
mind is taught to think and feel justly, it may the more safely and 
surely proc eed in its own operations. What is said of the benefit to 
be derived to our own language and literature from a knowledge of 
others, is preéminently true of these under consideration, for ‘their 
acknowledged preéminence. Further, though our Saxon English is 
derived from the German stock, yet very wreat accessions have ac- 
crued from the ancient classics. The Latin abounds in current use, 
and more so in public discourse and writing; and the Greek has be- 
come the nomenclator of almost all the arts and sciences. ‘The very 
show-bills are decorated or “ bristled with Greek,” and harder Greek 
too, than ever I found in Longinus or Apollonius. How are we to 
know what is to be seen or heard, unless we can go to the lexicon? 
And even there perhaps we shall be puzzled, for the artists have 
outstripped the learned. But seriously, an acquaintance with these 
ancient sources is allowed to be very useful, if not necessary, for ac- 
quiring a correct and elegant use of our own language, especially in 
writing and public speaking ; ; and so, it must also be allow ed, is an 
acquaintance with the German, and French, and other sources, if it 
can be obtained, and for similar reasons. Doubtless, a man confined 
to the English, by attention to the best authors and usage, may learn 
to write it with propriety and elegance. And one immured in an- 
tiquity may so far neglect his mother tongue, as to speak and write 
it in a stiff, uncouth, barren, or uncommon style. Still, I believe, it 
is confessed, that the very ‘best and finest writers of English are 
those, who have combined ancient and modern and general cultiva- 
tion. And in respectable writers of more limited preparation, I think 
we may sometimes observe spots, which appear hardly classical in 
the ancient or modern sense of the term, particularly in the use or 
abuse of words. Shakspeare is anexception. Yet I have imagined, 
that I could observe passages, which indicate more learning than is 
commonly allowed him; allusions, resemblances, or, at least, coinci- 
dences of genius. “The man that hath no music in himself,” — how 
like the thought of Pindar: “ Whom Jupiter hath not loved, shudder 
when they hear the song of the Muses.” In fine, there is no small 
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advantage in knowing the original sense, the gradual changes, and 
the present use of words, and their just and happy application. And 
there is no less advantage in knowing the varieties of thought and 
expression, that may be ‘gathered and garnered in various and ex- 
tensive reading.” 


11.— A Discourse at the Funeral of the Rev. John Prince, 
LL. D., Senior Pastor of the First Church in Salem, on 
the 9th ‘of June, 1836, by Cuartes W. Upnam, Sur- 
viving Pastor. Salem. 1836. 8vo. pp. 31. 


Dr. Prince was born in Boston, July 22d, 1751. He was 
graduated at Cambridge in 1776, was ordained November 10th, 
1779, over the parent church of Massachusetts, and died June 
7th of the present year. When he was about to be settled in 
Salem, there was some hesitation evinced on account of his 
apparently feeble health. But he outlived all of the society, 
who had any part in that transaction; and only two individuals 
are known, who remember the solemnities of his ordination. 

Dr. Prince filled, with distinguished honor, his place of pro- 
fessional duty. He had qualities which made him the object of 
warm personal attachment, and, in extent of theological learn- 
ing, he was hardly surpassed among the clergy of his time. In 
his large and valuable library (which he bequeathed to his con- 
gregation) there was no book which he had not read; and, such 
was his retentiveness of memory, that for him to read a ‘book, 
was to make it his own. In the private sphere where he moved, 
his lot was singularly fortunate. He sustained the pastoral rela- 
tion (confirming ties of intimate friendship) to some of our most 
distinguished men in the walks of public life and of learning. 
His health, during most of his life, was firm, and his mental 
constitution always cheerful and placid. They, to whom his 
mature strength had been given, provided with a most praise- 
worthy liberality for the comfort of his age; and, of late years, 
devolving the cares of his office, for the most part, on a col- 
league with whom he was connected in the happiest association, 
he had no anxieties to disturb the quiet which failing nature 
required and had deserved. 

It is in the history of physical science, that Dr. Prince will be 
most remembered, though a singular facility of temper led him 
to such a carelessness about appropriating the credit of his 
labors in this department, that very inadequate justice will prob- 
ably be done him. By the invention, when he was thirty-two 
years of age, of the apparatus since known by the name of the 
American Air-Pump, (communicated in the first volume of Me- 
moirs of the American Academy,) “his name was at once en- 
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rolled among the benefactors and ornaments of modern science.”’ 
The selection of its figure, to represent a constellation in the 
heavens, is a striking testimony to the sense entertained by the 
scientific world of its importance. ‘The department of optics 
made a favorite study with him. As fast as he had made an 
improvement, without taking pains to identify himself with it in 
any public way, it was his practice to introduce it at once to 
usefulness, by communicating it to the mathematical instrument 
makers in England. His correspondence to this end with the 
Messrs. Adams, Messrs. Jones, and others, was voluminous, 
His last work of the kind was a stand for a telescope, on which 
it rests in a solid bed, with perfect firmness, and is at the same 
time movable in every direction, and by the slightest touch of 
the finger. He ends his description of the contrivance, as pub- 
lished by the American Academy, thus; “I made the brass 
work myself, and finished it on my birth-day, — eighty years 
old.”’ 

Our exhausted space forbids further particulars. ‘The scien- 
tific journals will do better justice to this man of equal genius 
and modesty. Mr. Upham’s notice of him is such as might be 
expected from the biographer of Vane, writing with the advan- 
tages of personal intimacy. 





12.— Characteristics of the Present Century. A Baccalaureate 
Address, &c. By the Rev. J. Apams, President of 
the College of Charleston, South Carolina. Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Svo. pp. 11. 


Tis is a very appropriate address, from the head of a Col- 
lege to a class of young men, just completing their academic 
career. It is on the characteristics of the present century, 
which the author describes with force and eloquence. ‘The 
theme is obviously suited to the time, the occasion, and the per- 
sons. After some happy allusions to the ceremonies by which 
the transition from youth to manhood has been observed among 
different nations, Dr. Adams passes directly to the discussion of 
his subject. ‘T he first characteristic of the age, which he con- 
siders, is the success which has attended our ‘efforts for the en- 
largement of man’s dominion over physical nature. In this con- 
nexion he gives a glowing sketch of the changes introduced by 
the power of steam, and anticipates improvements more wonder- 
ful than any yet made. ‘The second prominent characteristic, 
which he discusses, is the cultivation and advancement of the 
sciences, by which our age is rendered illustrious. In treating 
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this topic, he touches upon the great leading discoveries in As~ 
tronomy, Natural Philosophy, and the Pure Mathematics, form- 
ing an assemblage of the triumphs of human intellect, which no 
past age can rival or approach in splendor. ‘The third charac- 
teristic, is the system of foreign Colonization pursued by the mar- 
itime nations, especially Great Britain. ‘The consequences of 
this system are delineated with sagacity and power. ‘The fourth 
characteristic is the impulse given to the great cause of civil and 
religious freedom in this age. The fifth and last characteristic 
that is illustrated, is the increased attention devoted to the spir- 
itual wants of mankind. ‘These are the topics which Dr. Adams 
selected for the consideration of the young men he was about to 
send forth from his charge, to take their part in the duties and 
responsibilities of life. The spirit in which this address Is written, 
cannot be too much commended. ‘The author of it takes a wide 
and philosophic view of the blessings by which this age is pre- 
eminently distinguished ; and the tone of feeling, which ani- 
mates him, is religious and liberal. ‘The style is easy, flowing, 
and in some passages eloquent. It is a discourse calculated in 
every respect to leave upon the mind of its hearers very favora- 
ble and useful impressions. 





13. — Literary Remains of the late Wu1taAm Hazuirr, with 
a Notice of his Life, by his Son, and Thoughts on his 
Genius and Writings, by KE. L. Butwer, Esq. M. P. 
and Mr. Sereeant T'atrourp, M. P. New York. 
Saunders and Otley. 1836. 8vo. 


Witiiam Hazuirr is an author who has acquired notoriety, 
but not fame. His various contributions to the miscellane- 
ous literature of the age, have been widely read, and by some 
vehemently applauded. They have been thought worthy to be 
collected into a volume, and printed, accompanied by a biograph- 
ical sketch by his son, ‘‘Some ‘Thoughts on the Genius (?) of 
William Hazlitt,’ by Mr. Bulwer, further thoughts by Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd, a letter by Charles Lamb, and six sonnets to 
Hazlitt’s memory, by a lady. ‘This formidable introduction 
ought perhaps to awe into silence every doubt of Hazlitt’s super- 
eminent excellence; and yet, after reading the volume care- 
fully through, we cannot help feeling some surprise, at the man- 
ner in which its contents are spoken of, by those who have lent it 
the sanction of their names. The judgment of Mr. Bulwer is 
not, however, very surprising; neither would it be surprising, if 
it were precisely the reverse. But that a man of Mr. ‘Talfourd’s 
exquisite genius, could have written what he has written about 
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Hazlitt, is perfectly incomprehensible. This essay is marked by 
the choicest graces of style. Easy, fluent, delicate, abounding 
with the most delightful imagery, fanciful almost to excess, it 
steals upon our thoughts with a captivating sweetness ; but when 
we pass from its delicious pages to the writings of the man whom 
it has celebrated, we step, at one single bound, from Arabia Felix 
to Arabia Deserta. 
To say that Mr. Hazlitt has been overestimated, would be to 
understate the case. He has been praised for qualities, which 
are precisely the opposite of those he actually possessed. His 
unflinching love of truth has been earnestly applauded: yet it is 
impossible to read any one of his essays without feeling that he was 
a whimsical, prejudiced, fickle-minded man; in short, that he was 
any thing but a lover of truth ; destitute ofthe power of appreciating 
truth, having none of that calmness of mind which is necessary 
to a successful search after it ; that he was jealous, suspicious, and 
irritable. His style has but few merits. He was never content to 
say any thing in a simple and natural way ; his sentences betray 
a perpetual strife after brilliant and pointed expression, Antith- 
esis is his bane. His never-ending effort to shine, is wearisome 
in the extreme. We are conscious at ev ery sentence of the author’s 
toil; and we sympathize with him, so far at least as to feel that 
we too are toiling, and to but little purpose. It would be strange 
if so much labor did not strike out here and there something 
good ; there is an occasional felicity of expression, an occasional 
happy thought well uttered, in these essays. But there is not a 
single whole piece, which can be read through without anger at 
the writer’s affectation and vanity. In the letter “on the con- 
duct of life,” there is much good advice, tersely expressed ; but it 
is all spoiled by some pages of nonsense about women, which 
would disgrace, if possible, any whiskered dandy who “‘ switches 
his cane” in Washington street. It is impossible that Hazlitt 
should ever take his place among the classics of English Litera- 
ture. At best he will occupy a debatable ground, where his 
name will be but little heard, if so fortunate as to be not quite 


forgotten. 





14. — Discours prononcé devant la Cour royale @ Aix, par M. 
BorEéty, Procureur-Géneéral, a [ Audience Solennelle du 


3 N ovembr e, 1835. 


Tuts discourse, delivered by a law officer of Aix, last year, 
contains a pretty thorough discussion of the political and legal 
condition of France. The inquiry into which M. Borely enters, 
is, what is the actual condition of the French people, and what 
are the means of improving it; what are the errors to be avoided 
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in all ranks of society, what are the qualities to be encouraged, 
and what are the virtues to - unfolded. 

The discourse abounds in enlightened views of the public 
good, and the best means of nauitiaa national liberty against the 
licentiousness of popular will, as well as the encroachments of 
despotism. M. Borely is a warm defender of the revolution of 
July, 1830, the doctrines of which he considers the foundation of 
the liberties of I'rance. He very justly eulogizes the moderation 
of the French, during and after that great political event, and 
shows, by their strict observance of “les bienséances publiques,” 
on that as well as other occasions, that a new era of the French 
character has begun. ‘‘ The I*rench nation,’ ’ he proceeds, ‘6 at 
the height of civilization to which it has arriv ed, requires of us 
that the laws and the fundamental compact t should be observed, 
as well as all else which regard to the national honor prescribes ; 
that is to say, that all hostile attacks, however violent and an- 
noying they may be, should always find us invariably calm, free 
from passion, seeking nothing but the repressing of disorder by 
the manifestation of truth, and the application of the laws 
alone.” — p. 8. 

The spirit of this discourse is wise and calm. If such senti- 
ments as M. Borély advances have gained a permanent footing 
in France, the days of bloody revolutions have gone by. T he 
style of M. Borély, though generally simple, here and there dis- 
plays a touch of Gallic bombast. Common- place ideas, at least 
ideas that have become common-place in a country that has long 
enjoyed constitutional liberty, are exhibited occasionally with the 
pomp and circumstance of important novelties. But it is a re- 
freshing thing to fall in with French political speculations, which 

can be reconciled to the dictates of common sense, a love of lib- 
erty, and the support of order, after we have been wearied with 
the disgusting details of the game of assassination and_ political 
reform, attempted to be played by such wretched miscreants 
as Fieschi and Alibeau. 





15.— Ups and Downs in the Life of a Distressed Gentleman, 
by the Author of “ T'ales and Sketches such as they are.’ 
New York. Leavitt, Lord, & Co. 12mo. pp. 225. 


Tuis little book is written in a hasty and careless, but other- 
wise very agreeable style. It is the history~of an unfortunate 
dunce, whose parents were also foolish enough to send him to the 
University, under the influence of a not uncommon ambition, of 
giving their son aliberai education. His preparation for College, 
and his career through the four years of academic life, are de- 
scribed not only with humor but with truth. After being gradu- 
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ated with as high honors as could be expected, our hero betakes 
himself to the study of medicine. He was as dull and indolent 
over the pestle and mortar, as over the Dictionary and Grammar. 
Finding at last that his genius did not lie in that direction, he 
betook himself to trade. In this new line of exertion, or rather 
of inaction, he made a brilliant figure so long as his capital last- 
ed, and then did as many greater men have done before, failed. 
After this genteel catastrophe, our hero showed a wonderful 
versatility of genius, not in getting out of difficulty, but in get- 
ting still deeper in. He made a grand speculation with a steam- 
boat, the steamboat took fire, and the Doctor was obliged to es- 
cape in puris naturalibus. He tried a speculation in the matri- 
monial line, from which he did not escape quite so well. ‘The 
profession of teaching youth held out its attractions, but it is la- 
mentable to say, that even here the Doctor’s evil genius closely 
dogged his heels, and blighted all his golden hopes. An unfor- 
tunate fit of swearing, to which the Doctor’s amiable lady was 
subject, having come on in school hours, broke up the establish- 
ment, and threw him again upon the resources of his genius, 
which as usual did not forsake him. ‘Thus Mr. W heelwright 
went on from bad to worse, now in prison, now in want, always 
in trouble, with an increasing family, and an increasing proba- 
bility of starvation. We cannot follow him through all his ups 
and downs,” the latter of which were somewhat more numerous 
than the former, but it is enough that the end was more pros- 
perous than the beginning. ‘The Doctor got rid of his wife, and 
became a respectable coachmaker, a termination of a literary 
career much more fortunate and brilliant than some we have 
known. 

The moral of this story is a very important one, especially in 
our country. 


NOTE. 


In the last Number (page 226), we referred to representations, 
in the newspapers of the day, respecting the errand of the sloop- 
of-war Vincennes to the Pelew Islands, which we expressed our 
unwillingness to credit, till the orders to her commander, and his 
report to the Navy Department, should be produced. It gives us 
pleasure to state, that we have seen extracts from those docu- 
ments, manifesting that no violation of faith was intended or com- 
mitted on the part of the government or its officers. Captain 
Aulick had no instructions founded on the fact of a ransom 
having been agreed for by the crew of the Mentor, nor was the 
departme nt, at the time of issuing his orders, in possession of 
information to that effect. 
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Of this work, we have as yet only seen the few pages of the Preface. 
We have no doubt that it is destined to a wide circulation and great use- 
fulness. There is no man in the country who could be better relied on 
for its successful execution, than Professor Robinson. The translation is 
made from Gesenius’s publication in 1832. The convenient manual which 
has been hitherto in general use, is a translation by the learned Professor 
Gibbs of New Haven, from an earlier work of the same scholar, acknowl- 
edged to be in his department of Hebrew philology, of all who live or 
have lived, facilé princeps. 

Lecture on Public Instruction in Prussia, read before the Ameri- 
can Institute, by George S. Hillard, Esq. Boston. E. C. Biddle. 

Manual of Classical Literature. From the German of 8. 8. 
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Brother. 
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General Therapeutics, or Principles of Medical Practice; with ta- 
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8vo. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 
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Otis, Broaders, & Co. 12mo. pp. 54. 

The Family School, Vol. I. No. I. Marsh, Capen, & Lyon. 8vo. 
pp. 8. 

The Family School is projected by Miss Peabody, the accomplished 
translator and editor of Degerando on Morals. It is intended to be con- 
tinued in weekly numbers of twelve pages each, if sufficient patronage 
should be afforded. Of this we should hope there could be no doubt, so 
highly and justly are Miss Peabody’s qualifications estimated, for the con- 
duct of a work of this description. 
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Harper & Brothers. 
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The Warlock, a Tale of the Sea. By the Author of “ Long 
Yarns.” 2vols. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 

The Actress of Padua, and other Tales. Philadelphia. Cary & 
Hart. 

Agnes Serle. By the Author of “The Heiress.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 

Camperdown, or News from our Neighbourhocd. By the Author 
of “Our Neighbourhood.” 12mo. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 

The Parricide. By the Author of “ Miserrimus.” 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia. Carey & Hart. 

The Lily of the Valley, with a Commendatory Preface, by the 
Rev. Wm. Patten. New York. John 8. Taylor. 

Philothea. A Romance. By Mrs. Child, Author of “The Moth- 
er’s Book,” &c. New York; George Dearborn. Boston ; Otis, 
Broaders, & Co. 

My Aunt Pontypool. 2 vols. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Judge Pitman’s Centennial Discourse at Providence, R.I. Provi- 
dence. 8B. Cranston & Co. 

Orations and Speeches on various occasions, by Edward Everett. 
Boston. American Stationers’ Company. 8vo. 

Lectures delivered before the Mercantile Library Association, 
Clinton Hall, N. Y. Printed for the M. L. Association. 

Address delivered on the Centennial Anniversary of St. John’s 
Lodge, No. 1., at Portsmouth, N. H., June 24th, 1836. By Charles 
W. Moore. Boston. Tuttle, Weeks, & Dennett. &vo. pp. 80. 

Address of the Rev. Ebenezer Jennings, Delivered at Plainfield, 
(Mass.), July 4th, 1836. Northampton. John Metcalf. 8&vo. pp. 16. 

Annual Address delivered before the Massachusetts Temperance 
Society, May 2d, 1836. By Walter Channing, M.D. With the So- 
ciety’s Annual Report. Boston. John Ford. 8vo. pp. 39. 


POETRY. 
The Book of Flowers. Flora and Thalia, or Gems of Flowers and 
Poetry, &c. &c. By a Lady. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Co. 
Oluph, a Tragedy. New York. Osborn & Buckingham. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Discourse delivered at the Dedication of the Unitarian Church 
in Newport, R.I. By William Ellery Channing, D. D. Boston. 
S. N. Dickinson. 

Evangelical History, or the Books of the New Testament, with 
a General Introduction, a Preface to each Book, and Notes explana- 
tory and critical. In 2 vols. By Alden Bradford. Vol. 1. contain- 
ing the Four Gospels. Boston. Joseph Dowe. 12mo. pp. 400. 

We cannot institute an examination of this work, of which the first 
volume is soon to be succeeded by another, without being involved in 
questions which it is not our practice to discuss. The highly respectable 
editor has been engaged for many years in the studies, the fruit of which 
is here given. The volume is handsomely printed, and in a convenient, 
portable form. 
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Christian Library, Vol. VII. New York. Thomas George, Jr. 

A Discussion of the Question, Is the Roman Catholic Religion, in 
any or in all its Principles or Doctrines, inimical to Civil or Religious 
Liberty ? And of the question, Is the Presbyterian Religion, in any 
or in all its Principles or Doctrines, inimical to Civil or Religious 
Liberty? By the Rev. Jno. Hughes, of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the Rev. John Breckenridge, of the Presbyterian Church. 
8vo. pp. 546. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 

Christianity against Infidelity, or the Truth of the Gospel History. 
By Thomas B. Thayer. Boston. B. B. Muzzy. 12mo. pp. 302. 

Farr’s Family Prayers. Boston. J. Munroe & Co. 
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Baptist Meetinghouse in Cherryfield, Maine. By Wilson C. Rider, 
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Ellsworth. Daniel T. Pike & Co. 

The Mourner’s Book. 12mo. Philadelphia. W. Marshall & Co. 

The Family Book of Devotion. By the Author of “The Portion 
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Chandler Robbins. Boston. Dutton & Wentworth. 8vo. pp. 24. 


When we treat, as we hope to do before long, the subject of the Militia 
System, we shall have occasion to speak, in terms of high commendation, 
of this sensible, animated, and elegantly written discourse. As evidence 
of intellectual power, and of a right tone of mind, it is in all respects 
highly creditable to its distinguished young author. 
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tion. New York. Van Nostrand & Dwight. 
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Russia and the Russians, &c. &c. By Leigh Ritchie. Phila- 
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Harry and Lucy, or Early Lessons, with other Tales. By Maria 
Edgeworth. 2 vols. New York. Harper & Brothers. 

Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition to the Mouth of the Great 
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1833, °4,and 5. By Capt. Back, R. N., Commander of the Expedi- 
tion. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 

The Love of the Spirit traced in his Work. A Companion to the 
“Experimental Guides.” By Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel. 
18mo. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 

Tales of the Woods and the Fields. By the Author of ‘Two Old 
Men’s Tales.” New York. Saunders& Otley. , 

The Devoted. By Lady Charlotte Bury, Author of “'The Disin- 
herited,” “ Flirtation,” &c. 2vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea, & Blanchard. 

Frank. By Maria Edgeworth. J2mo. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. 

The Doctor. New York. Harper & Brothers. 

The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By John Abercrombie, 
M. D., F. R.S. An Introductory Chapter, with Additions and Ex- 
planations to adapt the Work to the use of Schools and Academies, 
and also Analytical Questions for the Examination of Classes. By 
Jacob Abbott. Boston. T. H. Carter. 

Lord Roldan, a Romance. By Allan Cunningham. 12mo. Harper 


& Brothers. 
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A. 

Adam’s Report on Education in Ben- 
gal, 266. 

Adams's Characteristics of the Pres- 
ent Century, noticed, 542. 

JEmilius, Paulus, his success as a 
writer of modern Latin, 32. 

JE sop’s Fables, a forgery, 469. 

Allen, William, his Psalms 
Hymns, 290. 

America, the hatred of, towards Eng- 
land, considered, — the irritability 
of, explained, 180— complication of 
the government of, 182 — equality 
of conditions in, 183, 184—sover- 
eignty of the people, 197 — muni- 
cipal corporations, 198 — impeach- 
ments, 200—religion, 203 — the ef- 
fects of separation of church and 
state, 205. See Tocqueville — 
publication of documents respect- 
ing,by the Royal Society of North- 
ern Antiquarians, 265 — Force’s 
historical Tracts respecting, 274. 

American Biography, vol. V., notice 
of, 267 — vol. VI. reviewed, 516. 

American Modern Latin, ‘Washing- 
ton’s Life, by Glass, 28, 37 — vari- 
ous writers of, 43—‘ Pietas et 
Gratulatio,” 44—the “ Epilogus” of 
Governor Bernard, quoted, 44—the 
writings of Sewall, Coste, Water- 
house, of the Abbe Viel, 45. 

American Revolution, projected docu- 
mentary history of, by Force, 278. 

Ancient music, uncertainty about the 
progress of, 54— Miriam and her 
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and 


timbrel, 54 — instrumental, merely 
an accompaniment to vocal, 55 — 
its remarkable effects and expres- 
sive simplicity, 55, 65 — state of, in 
Egypt, 56 — among the Hebrews, 
56-59. See Grecian music. 

Ancients, controversy respecting 
their superiority to the moderns, 
468. 

Antiquitates American: , notice of, 
265. 

Architecture, American, its origin, 
307 — displayed in houses of wor- 
ship, 357, 367 — in the Capitol at 
Washington, 359 — in the edifices 
at Philadelphia, 360, 372 —at N. 
York, 361, 362, 372— at Cam- 
bridge, 362, 370, 382 — at Boston, 
363— in the churches of Boston 
and Salem, 368 — of Cambridge, 
370 — of the south, 372 — consid- 
erations in relation to, in the erec- 
tion of churches, 373 — character 
of at Mount Auburn Cemetery, with 
remarks, 378 — exhibition of, in 
dwelling-houses at Washington, 
381 — at Cambridge, 282 — effect 
of ornaments to windows, 383. 

Arredondo, enters Texas, 240 — de- 
feats the colonists at the Medina, 
242. 

Aspinwall, his collection of books re- 
lating to America alluded to, 275. 

Austin, S. F., his Address at Louis- 
ville, reviewed, 226. 

Austin, S. T., founder of colonies in 
Texas, 244. 
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B. 


Barnes, his edition of Homer criti- 
cized by Bentley, 479. 

Barradas, invades Mexico, 232. 

Bengal, education in, 266. 

Bentley, Richard, Life of, by Monk ; 
and biographical essay on, by Wolf, 
reviewed, 458 — his scholarship, 
tb. — birth, early life, and educa- 
tion at Cambridge, 461 — contem- 
poraries, 462 — appointed to the 
Grammar School at Spalding, 462, 
472 — tutor to Dr. Stillingfleet’s 
son, 462 — his early theological 
studies, 463 — residence at Ox- 
ford, 464— Commentary on Male- 
las, published as a letter to Dr. 
Mill, 466 — first Boylean lecturer, 
467 — librarian to the King, 468— 
pronounces A®sop’s Fables and the 
Epistles of Phalaris, forgeries, 469, 
470 — his controversy with Boyle, 
469 — Fellow of the Royal Society, 
470 — forms a club in London, 472 
— assailed by various persons, 473 
— enlarged edition of his Disser- 
tation on Phalaris, 474 — appoint- 
ed to the mastership of Trinity 
College, the consequences, 475, — 
his marriage, 475, 493 — edits Hor- 
ace, 479, 489 — his epistle on 
Hemsterhuis’s edition of Julius 
Pollux, 476 — his administration 
of Trinity College, 477 — effects 
the publication of the second edi- 
tion of Newton’s Principia,477,482 
— criticizes Le Clerc and Barnes, 
478 — emends Homer, 479 — 
character of his Horace, 480 — 
‘ Phileleutherus Lipsiensis,’ 452 — 
his New Testament, ib.— Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, 483 — 
declines the bishopric of Bristol, 
ib. — his edition of Terence, 484 
— misunderstanding with Hare, 
ib. — edits Paradise Lost, 456 — 
deposed by the Bishop of Ely, 488 
— his edition of Homer, 7b. — his 
sagacity about the digamma, 589— 
assailed by Pope, 491 — singular 
confirmation of his learning and sa- 
gacity, ib.-— his decline and death, 
492 — family, and domestic charac- 
ter, 493 — general view of his 
character and learning, 494. 


Index. 


Bernard, Governor, his ‘‘ Epilogus”’ 
quoted, 44. 

Blackstone, William, first settler at 
Boston, and Rehoboth, 535. 

Bliss, Leonard, Jr. his History of Re- 
hoboth, noticed, 534. 

Boone, Daniel, settles in Kentucky, 9. 

Borély’s Discourse, noticed, 544. 

Boston, style of architecture of the 
State-House in, 363 — of the Ma- 
sonic Temple, and Tremont Thea- 
tre, 364 — of the banks, 365 — of 
the new Court-House, 366 — of 
Park-Street Church, 368 — of the 
Federal-Street and Trinity church- 
es, 369—of St. Paul’s church, 371. 

Boston Academy of Music, Reports 
of, reviewed, 03. 

Boston Journal of Natural History, 
278. 

Boston Port Society, report of, no- 
ticed, 537. 

Boston Seaman’s Aid Society, Third 
Annual Report of, noticed, 537. 
Boyle, Charles, edits the Epistles 
of Phalaris, 469 — his controversy 

with Beutley, ib. 

Boyle, Robert, founder of a lecture- 
ship against infidelity, 467. 

British criticism, its character, 407, 
—Willis’s Writings attacked by,408. 

British and foreign tourists in Amer- 
ica, mischievous representations by 
the, 179, 181 — their occasional 
purpose of political effect, 181 — 
their non-comprehension of the 
American policy, 182 —— their mis- 
representations of religion, 203. 
See Tocqueville. 

Bullard, Henry A., his Discourse 
before the Historical Society of 
Louisiana, 281. 

Bustamente, elected President ‘of 
Mexico by the army, 232. 

Butler, Mann, his History of Kentuc- 
ky, reviewed, 1 —his style asa wri- 
ter, 4 — his faithfulness of research, 
6 — examines the Indian title to 
Kentucky, 7 — citations from, 11, 
17 — facts from, about the Spanish 
conspiracy, 23 — his mode of re- 
marking on Hull’s surrender, 27. 


C. 
Calvert, G. H., his Lecture on Ger- 
man Literature, noticed, 528. 














Cambridge, Mass., architecture of 
the College buildings at, 362, — 
of houses of worship there, 370 — 
of dwelling-houses, 382. 

Capital punishment, remarks 
3. 

Carrara, Ubertino, facts respecting, 
47 — his ‘* Columbus ” in modern 
Latin, ib. — his success in descrip- 
tion, 50. 

Catholics, legislation of the Ameri- 
can colonies respecting, 195, 196. 

Chaise, La, his letter to the Demo- 
cratic Society of Lexington, quo- 
ted, 25. 

Channing, E. T., his Life of W. Elle- 
ry, cominended, 516 — cited, 517. 

Charlemagne, favors the Gregorian 
style of music, 71. 

Chinese intellect, weakness of, 273. 

Chinese Repository, for 1835, notice 
of, 272. 

Chirography, Niebuhr’s remarks on, 
150. 

Chorus, construction of the ancient, 
67. 

Christian Review, The, 287. 

Churchand state ,Tocqueviile on, 205. 

Churches, style of architecture of 

the American, 357, 367 — of Bos- 
ton and Salem, 368 -- of Cambridge, 
370 -— of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Baltimore, 372 -- suggestions 
in regard to regular plans for, 373— 
materials, 7b. —— situation, 374-—- 
elegance combined with cheap- 
ness, 375 — singing seats in, 377. 
Clark, George Rogers, facts respect- 
ing, and an abstract of his advent- 
ures, 13— goes to Virginia and soli- 
cits gunpowder, 14 — his expedi- 
tion against Kaskaskia, ib.— against 
St. Vincent’s, 14, 16 — his speech 
and success with the Wabash In- 
dians, 17 — narrowly escapes be- 
ing killed, 19-- his treatment of 
the culprits, 20 — his second ex- 

pedition against St. Vincent’s, 21 

— commissioned major-general in 

the armies of France, and issues 

proposals for raising troops, 25. 

Coahuila, efforts of the colonists of 

Texas to separate themselves from, 

245. 

Coleridge, his Letters, Conversations, 
&e. noticed, 263. 


on, 
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Colleges, their importance to the 
country, 496 — on reforms in, 497. 
See Emulation. 

Colton, W., his Visit to Constantino- 
ple and Athens, 221. 

Columbus, a modern Latin poem, by 
Carrara, outline of, 47. 

Conant, his Year Book noticed, 269. 

Consumption, Sweetsei’s Treatise 
on, 526. 

Cooper's Sketches of Switzerland, 
280. 

Corais, 2 modern Greek writer, 340. 

Cos, General, 247. 

Counterpoint, as connected with 
Grecian music, 65 — origin of, 
71. 

Crimes and Punishments, remarks 
on Livingston’s Code of, 307. 

Criminal Procedure. See Livings- 
ton. 

Criticism. See British criticism. 

D. 


Davies, Charles 8., his Address be- 
fore the Alumni of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, 287. 

Democracy, De Tocqueville’s work 
on American, reviewed, 178 — the 
growth of, in Europe, 188. See 
Tocqueville, and Equality of con- 
ditions. 

Democratic Society of Lexington, 


Ky., 25 
Didactics. See Walsh. 
Digamma. See Bentley. 


Diversity principle, of individuals, 
considered, 185 —its harmony 
with the general equality principle, 
187. See Tocqueville. 

Documents, early, their value, 6, 274 
— notice of Force’s collection of, 
274. See Force. 

Domestic architecture. 
tecture. 

Don Quixote, Sales’s edition of, 538. 

Drama, musical, its first appearance 
in the middle ages, 76— Della Valle 
cited respecting the, 77 — coinci- 
dence of the Grecian and Italian,id. 


See Archi- 


E. 


Eliot, John, Life of, by C. Francis, 
noticed, 267. 
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Ellery, William, Life of, by E. T. 
Channing, 516. 

Elliot, William G., jun., his Address 
before the Franklin Society of St. 
Louis, 288. 

Empresario, a nominal grantee of 
lands in Texas, 244. 

Emulation, review of works on by 
J. Emerson, Dr. Dwight, W. Bur- 
ton, and Professor Robinson, 496 
— reform respecting, in colleges, 

497—I. question respecting, stated, 
500 — II. consideration of its justi- 
fiableness as a principle of action, 
503 —1. is sanctioned by revealed 
religion, 503 — 2. by the whole 
course of God’s moral governinent, 
ib. — 2. is inseparable from the 
present condition of human nature, 
504 —II1. consideration of its expe- 
diency in the discipline and gov- 
ernment of colleges, ib. — 1. some 
controlling incentive to diligence 
and good behaviour, needed, 505 — 
2. its peculiar fitness, 506 — 3. in- 
creases the teache’s influence,ib, — 
4. supported by the relation which 
students sustain to the public as 
candidates for patronage, 507 — 
5. by the rights of the institu- 
tion, 509 — objections considered, 
510 — 1. an improper motive of 
action, 7b. — 2. creates bad feel- 
ings, ib. — 3. unjust in its prac- 
tical application, 511 — 4. leads to 
disappointments of a serious ten- 
dency, 512 — illustration of the im- 
portance of, by ancient history, 
513 — by the practice at the Eng- 
lish universities, ib. — in Germa- 
ny, 514. 

England in 1835, 445. See Von 

Raumer. 

English language, its accommoda- 

tion to improvements and discove- 

ries, 29. 

Equality of conditions, De Tocque- 

ville cited respecting, in America, 

183 — the main difference of gov- 

ernments, 184, 185 — sagacity dis- 

played in the American constitu- 
tion, in regard to, 185 — diversi- 
fied by gifts and capacities, 1b. — 

harmonizes with the individual di- 

versily principle ,187—its operation 

in America, 1b. See Tocqueville. 
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Europe, growth of democracy in, 
188 — future fortunes of, 192. 
Evidence, in law, rules of, 326. 


F. 


Family School, The, 549. 

Fauriel, M., collector of Romaic 
popular songs, 341. 

Federal Government, its compara- 
tive adaptation to the United States 
and to Mexico, 228. 

Flint, Timothy, his style as a writer. 2. 

Florence Journal of Agriculture, 270. 

Force, Peter, bis collection of ‘Tracts 
noticed, 274 — his prejected docu- 
mentary histery of the American 
revolution, 278. 

Francis, Couvers, his Life of Eliot, 
noticed, 267. 

Franklin’s Writings, Sparks’s edi- 
tion of, 294, 

Frazer’s Magazine, its character, 409. 


G. 


Gardequoi, a Spanish minister, has 
conferences with John Brown about 
the navigation of the Mississippi 
river, 23. 

Genct, M., his exertions with Ken- 
tucky for an expedition against 
New-Orleans, 25. 

German Literature, Heine’s Letters 
on, reviewed, 163. See Heine— 
Calvert’s Lecture on, noticed, 528. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, 547. 

Gibault, M.,a French priest of Kas- 
kaskia, brings over the inhabitants 
of St Vincent’s to the cause cf the 
Americans, 17. 

Glass, Francis, his Life of Washing- 
ton in Latin, reviewed, 28 — facts 
respecting him, ib. — propriety of 
his work, 29 — criticized, 37 — 
his mode of Latinizing proper 
names, 38 — his use of the word 
‘ velitatio,’ 40 — of ‘ reportaie,’ and 
‘intercludere,’ 41 — of ‘ exponere,’ 
‘vacuare,’ and ‘ recipere,’ 42 — 
commended, 43. 

Goethe, his opposition to the Roman- 
tic school of German literature, 172 
— Heine’s opinion of him, and in- 
terview with him, 173. 

Grecian music, interest felt in, 59 — 

















its intimate connexion with poet- 
ry, 60 —had but two divisions of 
sound, in regard to time, 61— with- 
out the musical score or notation 
of modern times, 62 — Meibonius’s 
attempt to imitate, 2b. — the divis- 
ion of octave of, into two tetra- 
chords, considered, 63 — counter- 
point, as connected with,65—com- 
pared with the Italian, 66 — Loagi- 
nus and Teitullian, cited, 66 — the 
chorus, 67 — the composition of in 
a minor mode, considered, 68 -— 
always associated with religious 
rites, 69— modern character of, 
335. See Music. 

Greece, state of in 1836, 337 — the 
Klephts in, 342, 349. See Modern 
Greek literature. 

Greek literature,Popkin’s Three Lec- 
tures introductory to, noticed, 539. 
See Modern Greek literature. 

Greene, N., History of Ltaly translat- 
ed by, noticed, 532. 

Guerrero, Gen., his appointments in 
Mexico, 231 —abdicates, 232. 

Guido, his contributions to the im- 
provement of music, 72. 

Gutierrez, Don Bernardo, facts re- 
specting, 234 — his flight to the 
United States, ib. — returns to 
Mexico with American volunteers, 
225 — raises the standard of Mexi- 
can independence, 7b. — captures 
La Bahia, 7b. — murders captives, 
236 — deprived of his command, 
237, 241 — orders Toledo to quit 
the republic, 239. 


H. 


Hale, Sarah J., her Traits of Ameri- 
can Life, noticed, 531. 

Hall, Janes, his Sketches, &c., re- 
viewed, 1 — his character as a wri- 
ter, 2— his charge respecting the 
treatment of Indians, 3. 

Hamilton, Governor, takes St. Vin- 
cents, 21. 

Handel, George Frederic, facts re- 
specting him and his rmusical com- 
positions, 78. 

Hare, Dr., his edition of Terence, 
484 — his difficulty with Bentley, 
ib. : 

Harvard College, *Pietas et Gratula- 
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tio,” presented to George the Third, 
44 —architecture of theLbuildings 
of, 462. 

Haven, G. W., his translation of 
Heine’s Letters on German Litera- 
ture, reviewed, 163 — his success, 
178. 

Haydn, an eminent musical compos- 
er and perforiner, facts respecting, 
80. 

Hazlitt, William, Literary Remains 
of, noticed, 543. 

Heine, Heinrich, his Letters on Ger- 
man Literature, reviewed; their 
claims to notice, 163, 165 — the 
child of his time, 164 — his litera- 
ry character and attainments, 165, 
— history cf his Letters, 166 — his 
definition of the Romantic school, 
167 — cited, about Lessing as the 
founder of the new school of Orien- 
tal German literature, 168 — about 
the new Romantic school and its 
disciples, 169, 170 —on the ten- 
dency towards the spirit of the mid- 
dle ages, 170 — introduces Voss, 
171 — Goethe, 172 — his compari- 
son of Goethe and Schiller, cited, 
173 — his interview with Goethe, 
ib. —his remarks on the Schlegels, 
174 — on Tieck, 176 — on Schell- 
ing, and others, 178. 

Hemsterhuis, edits Julius Pollux, 
476 — eulogium of Ruhnken cited 
respecting, 7b. 

Hidalgo, tirst raises the cry of inde- 
pendence in Mexico, 227 — defeat- 
ed and executed, ib. 

Hindoo colleges, 266. 

Hobhouse, cited about modern Greek 
poetry, 342. 

Holden, Horace, and B. H. Nute, 

their narrative reviewed, 206 — 

its literary character, 207 — ship- 
wrecked on one of the Pelew is- 
lands, 16. — their captivity by the 
natives, 7b. — are conducted be- 
fore the chiefs, 209 — their inter- 
view with an Englishman, 210 — 

treatment, 210, 211 — negotiate a 

release and prepare to leave the is- 

land, 21l—captured, and barbarous- 
ly treated at Lord North’s Island, 

212 — 224 — conduct of Captains 

Somes and Barnard respecting, 216 

— tattooed, 222 — vocabulary by, 
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224 — suffer from hunger, 225 — 
escape, 2. 

Holley, Mary Austin, her “ Texas” 
reviewed, 226 — her style, 257. 

Homer, Bentiey’s edition of, 488. 

House of Refuge and Industry, pro- 
posed by E. Livingston, 335. 

Hugo, Victor, Writings of, reviewed, 
133 — his opinion of the state of the 
public mind, questioned, 7b. — em- 
bodies the virtues and vices of his 
country, 2b.—his republican and 
ultraliberal spirit, 2 — his regard for 
Shakspeare, 134, 162--the moral 
darkness of his mental conceptions, 
134, 147 — his extravagance and 
power as a writer, 135 — the char- 
acter of his women, 136, 155 —his 
ability and style, 137 — the history 
of his ‘* Marion de Lorme,”’ 138 —- 
of his ** Le Roi s’amuse,”’ and its 
interdiction, 139 — cited about the 
government and its proceedings, 
140 — outline of his *“* Hernani,’’ zd. 
— poetical and tender, cited,143 — 
outline of his ** Marion de Lorme,”’ 
147 — his ‘* Le Roi s’amuse”’ con- 
demned and analyzed, 156 — other 
writings of, 162 — their bad effects, 
163. 

Hull, William, writes Letters on the 


x 


Northwestern Campaign, 27, note. 


Icelandic and other Manuscripts on 
North America, 265. 

Iguala, his plan for revolutionizing 
Mexico, 228, 230. 

Impeachments, in America, 200. 

Indians, reply to a charge respecting 
their treatment, 3. See Old In- 
dian Chronicle. 

Italy, History of, noticed, 532. 

Iturbide, his elevation to the throne 
of Mexico, 228. 


Johnson, Sir William, 7. 

Jurisprudence, prejudices respecting, 
297, 299 — its dependence on the 
state of society, 298. See Liv- 
ingston. 


Index. 


K 


Kaskaskia, Clark’s expedition a- 
gainst, 14—his treatment of its 
inhabitants, 16 — threatened by 
Governor Hamilton, 21. 
rentuckians, their character, 8 — 
chivalric daring, and patient en- 
durance, 10 — anecdotes of their 
generous exertions, 11 — their fam- 
ily attachments ; quickness of intel- 
lect, 12 — their freedom of spirit ; 
energy illustrated by the adven- 
tures of Clark, 13 —jinterested in 
schemes for the navigation of the 
Mississippi River, 23—how af- 
fected by demagogues, 26 — further 
particulars about their character, 
27 

Kentucky, Butler’s History of, re- 
viewed, 1— Indian title to, ex- 
amined, 7—gvents in the early 
history of, 9 — propositions to 
make it an independent State, 14, 
23 — the theatre of daring political 
schemes, 22 — proposition to with- 
draw from the Federal Union, 24. 

Klephts, in Greece, 342 —their op- 
position to the Turks, 349 — songs 
relating to, 350. 


L. 


La Bahia, captured by Gutierrez, 235. 

Language, see English language, 
and Lord North’s Island. 

Latin, its general adaptation, 20 — 
its barrenness in expression, con- 
sidered, 31. See American Mod- 
ern Latin and Modern Latin. 

Law. See Livingston. 

Le Clerc, his edition of the fragments 
of Menander and Philemon criti- 
cized by Bentley, 478. 

Lessing, the founder of the new 
school of German literature, 168 — 
commits literary errors, 169. 

Lexington, Ky., Democratic Society 
of, written to by La Chaise, 25, 

Lieber, Francis, his Reminiscences of 
Niebuhr, reviewed, 120 — his wri- 
tings, 121 — journey to Rome and 
reception by Niebuhr, 123, 125, 
127 — notice of his memorial, in 
regard to Statistics of the U. S., 
204. 

















Iiterary history, Heine cited re- 
specting, 169. 

Literary honors. See Emulation. 

Livingston, Edward, his System of 
Penal Law, for the State of Louisi- 
ana, reviewed, 297 — his eminence 
and qualifications, 298, 302 — his 
appointment to the work, 300 — 
prefers a code to statutes, 302 — 
guided by two considerations, 303 
— the first result of his labors, id. 
—his great particularity, 304 — 
completes his work, ib. — its en- 
tire loss by fire, 305 — completes 
it anew, 305 — his preliminary re- 
ports on its principal divisions, 7b. 
— arrangement of the work, 307 — 
I. The Code of Crimes and Pun- 
ishments, 307 et segg.—on ac- 
cessories, 308 — public offences, 
309 — private offences, 312 — pun- 
ishments, 316, 318, 333 — capital 
punishment, 316 —II. The Code of 
Criminal Precedure, 319 et seqq. — 
on preventing offences, 320 — re- 
wards for bringing offenders to 
justice, 320—Forms of prosecu- 
tion, 323 —III. The Code of evi- 
dence, 325 et segq. — nature and 
kinds of evidence, 325 — rules of 
evidence, 326 —IV. The Code of 
Reform and Prison Discipline, 331 
et seqgqg.—on places of confine- 
ment, their construction and offi- 
cers, 331 — treatment of prisoners 
in places of confinement, 332 — 
ona House of Refuge and Industry, 
335—V. The Book of Defini- 
tions, 336 — commendation of his 
work, 2b. 

Lord North’s Island, Holden, Nute, 
and others made prisoners there, 
and barbarously treated, 212 — 224 
—-account of, 213, 215, 217-— of 
the inhabitants of, 214, 215, 217 
— earthquakes, 214 — cultivation 
of the correi or tarrow root, 218 — 
huts of the natives, ib. — canoes, 
219— weapons, dress, ib, —reli- 
gion and government, 220 — ta- 
boo, 22l1—process of tattooing, 
222 — vocabulary of the language, 
224. 

Louisiana, constitutionality of its pur- 

chase questioned, 206 — Living- 

ston’s System of Penal Law for, 
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reviewed, 297— antecedent con- 
dition of the penal law, 300. 
Louisiana Historical Society, Bul- 
lard’s Discourse before the, 281. 
Loyola, Ignatius, Life of, noticed, 
36. 


M. 


Maffei, John Peter, his success as a 
writer of modern Latin, 32 — his 
History noticed, 33, 34 — cited, 35 
—his Life of Ignatius Loyola, cit- 
ed, 36. 

Malelas, Johannes Antiochenus, a 
historical work by, 465—com- 
mented on by Bentley, 466. 

Marshall, Humphrey, author of a 
history of Kentucky, 5 — his his- 
tory the basis of Butler’s, 7. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, its 
Collections mentioned, 276, 534. 

Mather, C., Life of, by Peabody, re- 
viewed, 518. 

Maurocordato, Alexander, a modern 
Greek writer, 338. 

Medina, battle of the, 241. 

Meibonius, his attempt to imitate 
the Grecian style of singing and 
playing, 62, 64. 

Mentor, Ship, Holden’s Narrative 
of its wreck, reviewed, 206. 

Mexico, first rising in, under Hidalgo, 
227 — returns to its former state of 
dependence, 228 — historical facts 
respecting, 7b. — the adaptation of 
a federal government to, questiona- 
ble, ib.—cursory view of dis- 
turbances and insurrections in, 230 
— expulsion of European Spaniards 
from, 232—invasion of, by Barra- 
das, ib.— prejudiced against the 
American colonists, 248 — charges 
against, 251, 252 — instability of 
its government, 252— neutrality 
towards, 254—not competent to 
sell Texas, 255. See Texas. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, remarks on 
Bentley’s edition of, 486. 

Miscellanies, use and value of, 257, 
258. 

Mississippi River, difficulties and 
negotiations about the navigation 
of the, 23. . 

Modern Greek literature, Rizo’s 

periods of, 338 — character of 
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| ffrom 1700 to 1750, 338 — Alexan- 
der Maurocordato, ib. — its char- 
facter from 1750 to 1800, 339— 
Rhiga and others, ib. —its char- 
[ acter and effects on the Greek na- 
tion, from 1800 to 1821, 339, 340. 
— Corais and others. 340. See 
Romaic populer poetry. 

Modern Latin, the wiitings of Emili 
and Osorio, 32 ~ of Maffei, 32, 33— 
of Thuanus, 37 — Life of Washing- 
ton, by Glass, ib. — the “ Colum- 
cus,” by Carrara, 47. See Ameri- 
can Modern Latin and Latin. 

Monk, James Henry, his Life of 
Bentley, reviewed, 458 — its char- 
acter, 459. 

Montano, his plan in regard to Mexi- 
co, 239. 

Morrell, William, author of a poem 
in modern Latin, in America, 43. 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, style of 

sepulchral architecture at, 378. 

Mozart, a musical prodigy, 81 — the 
character of his compositions, 82 — 
his musical variety, 83. 

Municipal corporations in America, 
considerations on the, 198. 

Music, natural to man, 53 — expres- 
sion in, 55 — effects of the human 
voice in, 65—effects of, on the 
character of a people, 68 — its 
general applicability, 69 — connect- 
ed with the drama, 76 — account 
of, in Della Valle, 77— the opera 
established, 1b. — progress of, in 
the eighteenth century, ib. — Han- 
del, 78 — Haydn, 80 — Mozart, 81 
—state of,in America, 83 — should 
be taught at school, 85. See An- 
cient music and Sacred music. 


N. 


Naples Journal of Science, notice of, 
270. 

Natural History, Boston Journal of, 
noticed, 273 — neglected, 7b. — 
uses of a journal of, 7d. 

Néroulos, Jacovaky Rizo, his work 
on modern Greek literature, re- 
viewed, 337. See Modern Greek 
literature. 

New England, De Tocqueville cited 
respecting its first settlement and 
colonization, 193 — remarks on the 


Index. 


municipal system of, 198. See 
Tocqueville. 

Newman, Samuel, facts respecting, 
536. 

Newton, Isaac, 461 — cited about 
patient thought, 468 — prevailed 
on by Bentley, to prepare a second 
edition of his ‘* Principia,’ 477, 
482 — epitaph for his monument, 
486. 

Niebuhr, Reminiscences of, by Lieb- 
er, reviewed, 120 — their fidelity 
and interest, 121 — his appearance 
and peculiarities, 126— his opin- 
ions, 127—of the King of the 
Netherlands, 128 — of Pope’s Ho- 
mer, 129—of the influence of 
Voss’s labors, 129, 171 — his re- 
marks on handwriting, 130 —on 
the death of Canova, 131—on 
the treatment of the ancient clas- 
sics, ib. — on the pronunciation 
of Latin, 132. See Lieber. 

North America, discovered by the 
Northmen, 265 — documents relat- 
ing to its early history, 274. 

Northeastern Boundary, Message of 
the President, and documents, re- 
viewed, 413 — the treaty cited, ib. 
—the Northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, 414 — the highlands, di- 
viding the waters of the St. Law- 
rence from those of the Atlantic, 
417—the line from the source 
of the river St. Croix, directly 
north, to the highlands, 7b. — 
the British objection, that there 
are no highlands corresponding to 
the description in the treaty, 418 
— that the St. Johns is not one ofthe 
rivers designated, 419 — the arbi- 
tration of the King of the Nether- 
lands, 424— account of the sub- 
sequent negotiations, 425 et seqq. 
—discouraging prospects ; import- 
ance of settling the, 443. 

Norton, John, author of a reply to 
queries, in modern Latin, 44. 

Nute, Benjainin. See Holden. 


0. 


Old Indian Chronicle, by S. G. 
Drake, 284. 

Opera, established, 77. 

Osorio, Jerome, his success as a 
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writer of modern Latin, 32 — cited 
about forcible conversions, 33 — 
his copiousness of style, ib. 


P. 


Palestrina, Johann Pierluigi of, his 
success in the improvement of 
music, 74. 

Peabody, Miss E. S., her ‘ Family 
School,”’ noticed, 549. 

Peabody, W. B. 0., his Life of C. 
Mather, reviewed, 518. 

Pedraza, Gomez, President of Mexi- 
co, 231, 

Peirce, B. his Treatises on Trigo- 
nometry, noticed, 529. 

Pelew Islands, Holden, Nute, and 
Others shipwrecked on, 207 —ap- 
pearance of the natives, 209 — an 
Englishman resident there, 210. 

Penal Law. See Livingston. 

Pennsylvania, peregrination through, 
by Peregrine Prolix, 272. 

Peregrine Prolix, Peregrination 
through Pennsylvania by, 272. 

Phalaris, Epistles of, a forgery, 469, 
471 — Bentley’s enlarged edition 
of his Dissertation on, 474. 

Pietas et Gratulatio, noticed, 44. 

Pinkney, William, Life of, by H. 
Wheaton, noticed, 516. 

Poetry. See Russian, Servian, Sla- 
vic, and Romaic popular poetry. 
Pope, satirizes Bentley, 466 — assails 

him in his ** Dunciad,” 491. 

Popkin, Dr., his ** Three Lectures,” 
539. 

Popular poetry, decline of, in Eu- 
rope, 86—flourishes among the 
Slavi, ib. 

Prison Discipline, remarks on, 331. 

Procedure, Criminal. See Living- 
ston. 

Punishmenis. See Livingston. 


R. 


Raumer. See Von Raumer. 

Rehoboth, Bliss’s History of, noticed, 
534. 

Revolution, American. See Force. 

Rhiga, a modern Greek author, 339, 

Richardson, Charles, his Dictionary 
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of the English Language, noticed, 
273. 

Rizo. See Néroulos. 

Robbins, Rev. Chandler, his Artil- 
lery Election Sermon, 551. 

Robinson, Professor, his Account of 
the German Universities reviewed, 
496 — his translation of Gesenius’s 
Lexicon, 547, 548. 

Romaic popular poetry, collections 
of, by Feuriel, 8341 -—— its peculiari- 
ty, 2b. —as to locality, may have 
two divisions, 342 — the songs of 
the mountains, 342, 344, 351, 352, 
355 — of the sea coast and islands, 
342, 344, 351, 355 — Hobhouse 
cited respecting, 342 — difficulty 
of separating it from the poetry of 
Romaic literature, 344— the kat- 
sakiag or distichs, 344, 345—as 
to character, subject to a three- 
fold division, 346 — I. Domestic, 
ib. — parting songs, 3847 — myri- 
ologies, or funeral songs, 348 — IT. 
historical, 7b. — Klephtic ballads, 
349, 350 — compared with those 
ot other nations as to character 
and physiognomy, %50.—III. Ideal 
or fictitious, 352—** Charon and 
the Ghosts,” ib. — * Olympus,” 
ib —‘* The Journey by Night,” 353. 

Romantic School of German litera- 
ture. See Heine. 

Ruhnken, Elogiuin of, cited respect- 
ing Hemsterhuis, 476. 

Russian popular poetry, the style 
of introductory verses in, 90, 91 — 
its superstitious character, 95 — 
Goetze’s remark on, 100 — its rep- 
resentations of love, 101, 106 — 
‘The Farewell” quoted, 101 — 
contains few ballads of high an- 
tiquity, 103—the groundwork of 
songs in, 104— its tenderness, 
104, 106 — its application to inani- 
mate objects, 105 —** The Postil- 
ion’ quoted, 7b.—** The Faithless 
Lover” quoted, 107 — represents 
veneration for the sovereign, 1b. 
— ** The Boyar’s Execution,’ quo- 
ted, 108 — different dialects in, 109 
— its elegiac character, ib. — “ Sir 
Sava and the Leshes,” a narra- 
tive ballad, cited, 110 — * The 
dead Love,” cited, 111. See Sla- 
vic popular poetry. 
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Ss. 


Sacred architecture. See Churches. 

Sacred music, earliest recor: of, 54, 
69 —its early introduction into 
the Christian church, ib. — chant- 
ing, 70 — becomes ornamented, ib. 
—controversy about the Gregorian, 
in the reign of Charlemagne, ib. — 
progress in, till the eleventh cen- 
tury, 71— origin of counterpoint 
in, 72 — Guido’s improvements in, 
ib.— the time-table, 73 — Pales- 
trina’s improvements, 74— de- 
plorable state of,in 1555, 75. See 
Music. 

St. Vineent’s, Clark’s expedition 
against, 14 - 16 — taken by Hamil- 
ton, and retaken by Clark, 21. 

Salem, Saltonstall’s Address at the 
organization of the city govern- 
ment of, in 1836, 289 — architect- 
ure of achurch at, 368. 

Sales’s edition of Don Quixote, no- 
ticed, 538. 

Saltonstall, Address at the Organi- 
zation of the City Government in 
Salem, in 1236, 289. 

San Antonio, capture of, 236. 

Santa Anna, engages in public af- 
fairs, 231 — commander-in-chief in 
Mexico, 232 — captures Barra- 
das, ib. —returns to his estates, 
232, 233 — his subsequent eleva- 
tion, and acts, 233—aided by 
Texas, ib. — his alliance with the 
clergy, 248—his plan of o>»era- 
tions against Texas, 250 — cap- 
tured, 253. 

Schiller, compared with Goethe, 172, 
175. 

Schlegel. See Heine. 

Seaman’s Aid Society, Third Annual 
Report of, noticed, 537. 

Sebastian, Judge, his connexion with 
the Spanish conspiracy, 24. 

Sepulchral architecture, remarks on, 
378. 

Servian popular poetry, interwoven 
in the daily life, 111 — divided into 
two great portions, 112 — distin- 
guished from other Slavic songs by 
its cheerfulness, ib. — ballads cit- 
ed, 113 —its heroic character, 114 
— the distinctness of its painting, 
114. See Slavic popular poetry. 
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Sewall, Stephen, author of works in 
inodern Latin, 45. 

Shelby, Governor of Kentucky, his 
sympathy with French Republi- 
canis, 25, 26. 

Six /Vations, treaty with, in 1768, 7. 

Slavic popular poetry, has no histo- 
ry, 86— its early prevalence and 
naturalness, 87 — directions for un- 
derstanding, 88 —its exotic char- 
acter, 89—to be enjoyed en masse, 
ib. —to be judged of, by its short 
songs, 90 — not bold and dramatic, 
2b. — not divisible into epic and 
lyric, 2. — abounds in standing ep- 
ithets, 92 — not marked by com- 
pleteness, 2b. -— its mythological 
features, 94—its superstitious char- 
acter, 95 — ** Jelitza and her Bro- 
thers,” 7b.— influence of Christiani- 
ty on, 97 —its purity, 98— its pecu- 
liarity, in separating love and hero- 
ism, 99—its representations of love, 
100, 101 — of maternal tenderness, 
102 — of sisters’ attachments to 
brothers, 103 —its freedom from 
vulgarisms, 116 — state of, in Po- 
land, 117— among the Slovaks, 
16. —in Bohemia, id. — songs 
cited, 118. 

Smith, E. E., her Three Eras in Wo* 
man’s Life, noticed, 531. 

Society, progress of, 190. 

Spanish Conspiracy, facts in relation 
to the, 23. 

Sparks’s edition of Franklin’s Writ- 
ings, 204. See American Biogra- 
phy. : 

Stanwix, Fort, treaty there, in 1768, 

7. 

Suffrage, universal, in America, re- 
marks on, 197. 

Swift, ridicules Bentley and Wotton, 
472, 473. 

Switzerland, Sketches of, noticed, 
280. 


Be 


Taboo, use and application of the 
word, 221. 

Tattooing, the process of, described, 
222. 

Temple, Sir William, maintains the 
superiority of the ancients over the 
moderns, 468, 472 — commends 


‘** Boyle against Bentley,’ 473. 








Terence, remarks on Hare’s and Bent- 
ley’s editions of, 484. 

Terrible Tractoration, a poem, no- 
ticed, 280. 

Testimony. See Evidence. 

Texas, works on, reviewed, 226—co- 
Operates with Santa Anna against 
Bustamante, 233—survey of events 
and military operations in, 234 — 
invaded and La Bahia captured, 
235 — battle at the Salado, and 
the surrender of the capital of, 236 — 
provisional government organized, 
ib, — Gutierrez, government of, 
ib. — almost depopulated, 242 — 
its natural features, 243 — colonies 
in, founded by Austin and Ameri- 
cans, 244 — causes of the présent 
troubles in, 245, 246 — colonists’ 
efforts to separate from Coahuila, 
245 — land speculation in, 246 — 
custom-houses, 7b. — General Cos, 
and his expulsion from, 247, 249 — 
declarations of independence in, 
248, 251 — early operations of the 
Americans there, 250 — Santa An- 
na’s plan of operations against, ib. 
— prospects of, 253 — not needed 
by the United States, 255 —- the 
time for acknowledging its inde- 
pendence, 256. See Mevzico. 

Thuanus, his writings in modern 
Latin, 37. 

Tieck, Louis, his literary character 
and career, 176. 

Time-table, in music, invention of 
the, 73. 

Tocqueville, Alexis de, his work on 
the democracy of America, review- 
ed, 178 —his defects and excel- 
lencies, 179, 202 — speaks of Amer- 
ican hatred towards England, 179, 
181 — of American irritability, 180 
— seizes the prominent points of 
the American policy, 182 — cited 
on the equality of conditions, in il- 
lustration of the importance of his 
work, 183 — his account of the 
growth of the democratic principle 
in Europe, 188 — of the future for- 
tunes of Europe, 192 — general 
plan of his work, with addition- 
al extracts and remarks, 192 et 
seqq. — cited about the first settle- 
ment of New England and its col- 
onization, 193 — in error about a 
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penal law against Catholic priests, 
195 — his chapter on the sover- 
eignty of the people, and universal 
suffrage, considered, 197 — his ac- 
curacy as to the municipal system 
of New-England, 198 — his chap- 
ter on impeachments considered, 
200 — the contents of his second 
volume, 201 —his representations 
of religion in America, 203 — cited 
about the separation of the church 
and state, 205. 

Toledo, Don J. A. de, successor of 
Gutierrez, facts respecting him and 
his visit to the United States, 237 
— returns and tenders his services 
to Gutierrez, 288 — ordered to quit 
the Republic, 239 — his elevation 
to the command in Texas, 240 — 
his engagement at the Medina, 241. 

Town histories, remarks on, 534. 

Town system, in America, 198 —in 
New England, 199. 

Trigonometry, Treatise on, noticed, 
529. 


U. 


United Staies. See America. 
Ups and Downs, noticed, 545. 


V. 


Victoria, Guadaloupe, first President 
of Mexico, 228 — resigns, 232. 

Viel, Abbe, facts respecting, 45 — 
his Latin versification of Telema- 
chus, ib. 

Von Raumer, Frederic, his Eng- 
land in 1835, reviewed, 445 — his 
qualifications for the work, 446, 
449 — employment of his time in 
London, 448 — his representations 
of the state and prospects of Eng- 
Jand, 452 — on the state of art, 453 
— on the decline of the stage, 455 
— denies the necessar, decay and 
fall of nations, 456. 

Voss, John Henry, influence of his 
labors, 129, 171 — his private char- 
acter, 171 — his contest with Stoll- 
berg, 2b. 


W. 


Wabash Indians, 17. 
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Walsh, Robert, his Didactics review- 
ed, 257 — his earlier writings, 258 
— character as a writer, 258, 261— 
later writings, 259 — great labors, 


ib. 

Washington, George, Life of, in mod- 
ern Latin, by Glass, reviewed, 28 
—its propriety, 29 — criticized, 37. 

Washington, (in Texas,) convention 
at, issues a new declaration of the 
independence of Texas, 251—their 
statement of grievances, 251, 
252. 

Western character and history. See 
Butler ani Kentucky. 

Wheaton, Henry, his Life of W. 
Pinkney, noticed, 516. 

Whitney, Samuel, his Latin Com- 
mencement Oration in 1648, 43. 
Willard, Emma, notice of her Sys- 
tem of Universal History, 262. 
Willis, N. P., his Writings review- 
ed, 384 — his “ Melanie,’’ 385 — 
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*‘Lord Ivon and his Daughter,” 388 

—‘**The Shunamite,”? 402 — his 

character as a poet, 406 — his 

** Pencillings by the Way,” 407 — 
subjected to British criticism, 408 
—jits character, 410 —his ‘ Ink- 
lings of Adventure,” 411 — its 
character, 411. 

Winthrop, Governor, cited about the 
authority of the magistrate and the 
liberty of the people, 194. 

Wolf, F. A., his biographical essay 
on Richard Bentley, reviewed, 458 
— its character, i). 

Wotton, William, his precocity and 
scholarship, 462— maintains the 
superiority of the moderns over the 
ancients, 468. 

Writers, remarks on powerful, 135. 


Y. 
Year Book, by M. Conant, noticed, 
269. 























